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CHAPTER  I. 

The  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  if  we  were 
to  examine  accurately  all  the  actions  that  they 
have  performed  at  different  periods  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  could   try  them  with  impartial  and 
perfectly   discriminating   judgment,   would    be 
found  to  have  committed  more  than  one  great 
mistake  which  in  many  instances  did  not  lead 
^  to  the  evil  consequences  that  might  have  been 
;  anticipated.     And,  on  the  contrary,  very  often 
r  indeed,  a  trifling  fault,  a  rash  word,  a  thought- 
~   less  act,  or  even  an  angry  look^  has  produced 
_  more  important  results  than  one  of  these  capital 
_.:  errors.     Sometimes  it  has  been  conduct  which 
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has  retrieved  the  fault,  but  history  shows  us  that 
the  moment  at  which  an  act  is  committed  more 
frequently  decides  whether  the  consequences 
shall  be  great  or  insignificant  than  the  nature  of 
the  act  itself.  At  the  period  of  history  of  which 
we  now  speak,  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester — justly  celebrated  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  politician,  one  of  the  few  men 
who  seem,  with  a  prophetical  spirit,  to  foresee 
the  path  in  which  society  will  march,  and  forestal 
their  age  in  choosing  it — had  committed  that 
grand  mistake  which  led  to  his  overthrow  and 
death. 

Often,  before  this  period,  he  had  proceeded 
with  inferior  forces  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  and,  supported  by  the  strong  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  had  overthrowTi  all  his 
enemies,  holding  his  weak  and  tyrannical  sove- 
reign a  mere  prisoner  in  his  hands,  and  keeping 
even  Prince  Edward  himself,  one  of  the  wisest 
men  and  best  soldiers  of  the  age,  in  a  state  of 
honourable  captivity.  No  evil  results  had  en- 
sued— no  great  danger  even  had  been  incurred. 
But  the  times  had  changed.      Many  of  those 
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who  had  attached  themselves  to  De  Montfort, 
upon  the  less  virtuous  and  honourable  motives 
Avhich  affect  the  course  of  human  actions,  had 
been  treated  by  him  with  cold  and  most  impolitic 
neglect.  Others  feared  the  consequences  of  his 
growing  power,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
country,  not  taking  in  the  vast  range  to  which 
his  own  political  vision  extended ;  and  others 
were  indignant  at  his  treatment  of  their  king, 
who,  however  weak,  vicious,  and  tyrannical, 
they  still  looked  upon  with  feudal  respect. 
Many  of  the  lords  of  the  marches  of  Wales 
were  actually  in  arms  against  his  power ;  and 
the  famous  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  factious  kins- 
man of  the  throne,  had  been  for  some  time 
assuming  loyalty,  and  displaying  a  thinly  veiled 
enmity  to  the  party  of  De  Montfort. 

At  this  inauspicious  moment,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  had  determined  to  march  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  by  whose  citizens 
he  had  always  been  vigorously  supported,  and 
where  his  chief  strength  lay,  and  to  advance  to 
the  frontiers  of  Wales,  with  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  malcontents  who  refused  to  submit 
B  2 
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to  his  authority.  By  thus  re^noving  from  the 
proximity  of  his  best  resources,  he  rendered  the 
power  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own  so  nearly 
equal,  that  it  wanted  but  one  of  those  slight  ac- 
cidents which  so  frequently  overthrow  the  best 
laid  schemes,  to  turn  the  balance  against  him  ; 
and  that  accident  was  soon  destined  to  occur. 

With  the  exception  of  this  great  mistake,  not 
the  slightest  error  has  been  pointed  out  in  his 
conduct,  at  least  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
His  march  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection ;  and,  with  a  force  by  no  means 
large — keeping  the  King  and  the  Prince,  eager 
for  deliverance  and  assisted  by  many  friends,  at 
his  side,  while  he  advanced  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  equal,  if  not  superior  in  numbers  to 
himself, — he  proceeded,  with  slow  and  careful 
steps,  to  Gloucester,  and  there  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Gilbert  de  Clare,  his  most 
formidable  opponent,  in  order  to  induce  him  once 
more  to  join  the  party  which  had  so  frequently 
asserted  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  Henry  III. 

Deceived,  in  some  degree,  by  pretended  ad- 
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varices  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  he 
agreed  to  refer  thek  differences  to  arbitration, 
and  recommenced  his  march  for  Hereford ;  but 
still,  with  the  most  scrupulous  precaution, 
guarded  his  royal  companions,  and  frustrated 
every  effort  made  by  the  Earl  to  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  to  set  them  free. 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that,  in  order 
to  attain  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view,  he 
must  strengthen  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  notified  to  all  his  friends  the  absolute 
necessity  of  their  combining  to  give  him  support 
and  marching  to  his  assistance  with  all  the  troops 
that  they  could  levy.  The  effect  of  his  mes- 
sages and  exhortations  w^e  have  seen  in  the 
meetings  held  in  Yorkshire,  and  gradually  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering 
the  friendship  of  Gloucester,  he  prepared  to 
compel  that  submission  ■which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain by  gentler  means. 

Men  were  gathering  from  all  parts — arms  were 
being  manufactured  in  every  town — the  land  was 
agitated  from  end  to  end,  and  every  one  looked 
forward  to  a  great  and  decisive  struggle — though 
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there  were  few,  it  must  be  confessed,  who  did 
not  believe  that  De  Montfort  would  triumph — 
for  the  prestige  of  victory  hung  around  his 
banner,  and  the  whole  air  and  tone  of  the 
great  leader  were  those  of  a  man  marked  out 
by  the  hand  of  God  for  success. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Hugh  dc 
Monthermer,  with  his  small  troop,  after  having 
visited  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  learned  that 
his.  uncle  had  proceeded  at  once  to  Hereford, 
arrived  in  that  fair  city.  It  was  now  filled  with 
soldiers  and  with  noblemen  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  a  lodging  would  have 
been  difficult  to  obtain,  had  not  the  old  Earl  of 
Monthermer  secured  a  portion  of  the  inn  called 
the  Maypole — to  which  we  have  once  led  the 
reader — for  the  dwelling  of  himself  and  his 
nephew. 

Hugh  found  but  small  space,  however,  allotted 
to  him  and  to  those  who  accompanied  him.  A 
party  of  his  own  servants  who  had  gone  on  with 
the  Earl  were  already  in  possession,  two  having 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  small  anteroom 
leading  to  the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned 
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to  himself;  and  an  adjoining  room,  not  very 
large,  with  one  somewhat  less,  at  the  side,  was 
all  that  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  and 
the  five  archers  who  had  been  left  behind  by 
his  uncle.  The  other  parts  of  the  inn  were 
completely  filled ;  and  for  the  poor  boy,  Tangel, 
no  place  had,  of  course,  been  reserved,  as  every 
one  had  been  ignorant  of  his  coming. 

The  dwarf,  who  had  seemed  to  grow  more  sad 
at  each  day's  journey  from  Sherwood,  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  anteroom,  as  the  young  lord 
entered,  listening  to  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made. 

"  Where  to  put  the  maggot  that  you  have 
brought,  my  lord,"  said  the  old  servant,  who 
was  explaining  to  Hugh  the  fullness  of  the  rooms 
and  the  disposition  they  had  been  obliged  to 
adopt,  and  who  did  not  appear  at  all  well  pleased 
at  poor  Tangel's  addition  to  the  party — "  Where 
to  put  the  maggot  you  have  brought,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  anteroom  is  scarce  big  enough  for  the 
two  yeomen,  and '^ 

"  He  shall  sleep  in  my  chamber,"  said  Hugh, 
noticing  the  poor  dwarf's  desolate  look ;  **  come 
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hither,  Tangel,  thou  shalt  sleep  on  a  bed  at  my 
feet.  Know  him,  and  take  care  of  him,  Walsh ; 
for  he  is  a  good  and  faithfid  boy,  true  and  affec- 
tionate to  his  master ;  and  if  any  one  does  him 
wrong,  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  it." 

The  boy  darted  forward,  and  kissed  his  hand ; 
and  Hugh  de  Monthermer,  after  giving  some 
farther  directions,  to  ensure  that  he  was  pro- 
tected against  insult  as  well  as  injury,  proceeded 
at  once,  followed  by  two  servants,  armed  with 
sword  and  buckler,  to  the  magnificent  castle  of 
Hereford,  whither  he  found  that  his  uncle  had 
gone  about  an  hour  before. 

It  was  a  gay  and  bustling  scene  that  the 
court-j^ard  presented,  for  as  every  detail  of 
military  life  was  then  complicated  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  taste  for  splendour  and  expense 
was  at  its  height,  the  crowd  of  followers,  in 
gaudy  dresses,  who  accompanied  even  the  inferior 
officers  of  an  army  hither  and  thither,  caused 
the  head-quarters  of  the  general  to  appear  in  a 
constant  state  of  flutter  and  pageantry.  Forcing 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  from  the  scanty 
number  of  his  attendants,  attracting  but  little 
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attention,  Hugh  tie  Montliermer  ascended  the 
steps  into  the  great  hall  of  the  keep,  which 
he  found  nearly  filled  with  people,  pacing  up 
and  down ;  and  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  building,  he  asked  a  gentleman,  who  seemed 
at  his  ease  in  the  place,  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  find  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  personage  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
pointed  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  and  replied,  "  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  you  will  meet  with  some  one 
who  will  tell  you  where  the  Earl  is;  but  you 
will  not  get  speech  of  him,  I  think." 

"  I  think  I  shall !"  replied  Hugh,  "  but,  at 
all  events,  I  thank  you;"  and  ascending  the 
stairs,  he  was  stopped  by  an  officer  with  a  par- 
tisan, who  asked  him  his  business,  and  in  the 
same  breath  told  him  he  could  not  pass  that  way. 

Hugh  gave  his  name,  and  demanded  to  see 
the  Earl;  upon  which  a  page  was  sent  to  knock 
at  the  council  chamber,  and  ask  if  the  Earl 
would  see  the  young  Lord  of  Montliermer.  In 
about  three  minutes  the  boy  returned,  bidding 
him  follow,  and  Hugh  was  led  along  the  dark 
b3 
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and  gloomy  corridor,  until  his  guide  paused, 
and  again  tapped  at  a  low  narrow  door  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  passage. 

After  a  moment's  interval,  a  deep  voice  re- 
pHed,  "  Come  in !"  and  the  next  instant  Hugh 
entered  the  room,  and  found  himself  standing 
within  a  step  or  two  of  the  chair  in  which  Dc 
Montfort  was  seated. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful,  square-browed  man, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  thought,  but  likewise 
full  of  confidence.  There  was  great  calmness 
also  in  his  aspect,  and  an  eye,  not  stern  but 
grave,  not  so  much  shrewd  as  searching.  There 
were  but  two  other  persons  in  the  room,  al- 
though he  was  said  to  be  holding  council.  One 
of  those  was  the  old  Earl  of  Monthermer,  and 
the  other  a  man  considerably  younger,  but  yet 
grey-headed,  and  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  times  as  the  Lord  Ralph  Basset, 

De  Montfort  looked  up,  as  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer entered,  with  a  bland  and  pleasant 
smile,  holding  out  his  hand  at  the  same  time, 
and  saying,  "How  are  you,  Hugh?  Right 
glad  are  we  to  see  such  friends  as  you  arrive. 
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Do  you  bring  us  any  farther  tidings  from  Not- 
tingham ?" 

"  None,  my  lord,"  replied  Hugh,  "  except 
that  levies  of  the  yeomen  and  foresters  are  going 
on  rapidly." 

"  They  had  need  be  speedy,"  said  De  Mont- 
fort,  "or  we  shall  strike  some  great  blow  be- 
fore they  come.  Heard  you  aught  else  by  the 
way?" 

"  In  truth,  jQiy  lord,  I  did,  and  no  good  news 
either !"  replied  Hugh.  "  The  Earl  of  Gloucester 
is  daily  gathering  strength,  and  he  renders  the 
road  round  his  fair  city  somewhat  dangerous  to 
travel.  Indeed,  the  reason  why  I  intruded  on 
you  now,  was  but  to  tell  you  that  Alured  de 
Ashby,  his  sister,  and  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
archers,  had  been  captured  by  De  Clare,  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Charlton.  I  judge,  my 
lord,  that  if  you  took  speedy  means  to  set  him 
free,  it  might  fix  the  house  of  Ashby  somewhat 
more  firmly  in  the  good  cause." 

Both  De  Montfort  and  the  Earl  of  Monther- 
mer  heard  him  with  a  smile,  and  Ralph  Basset 
muttered  between  his  teeth — "  Fix  the  sands  of 
the  sea !" 
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"  You  have  been  forestalled,  my  young 
friend,"  said  De  Montfort;  "  some  one  else  has 
already  liberated  Alured  dc  Ashby,  together 
with  his  sister  and  his  archers." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Hugh  de  Monthermer  ; 
"  may  I  ask  who  ?" 

"  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,"  re=- 
plied  Dc  Montfort. 

"  Ay,  and  not  without  cause,  be  sure  of  that," 
said  Ralph  Basset;  "  he  is  coming  hither  now, 
will  arrive  to-morrow,  with  a  smooth  air  and  a 
high-carried  head,  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
here  will  receive  him  as  kindly  and  frankly  as 
the  truest  of  his  friends." 

"  I  want  not  to  multiply  my  enemies,  Ralph," 
replied  De  Montfort;  *' and  perhaps  we  may 
find  some  better  way  of  attaching  him  to  what 
is  right,  than  by  treating  him  as  a  foe,  before  we 
are  well  sure  that  he  has  done  aught  to  deserve 
the  name.  What  say  you,  Hugh,  will  you  be 
the  link  to  bind  him  to  our  cause  ?" 

"  Right  v/illingly,  my  lord,"  answered  Hugh 
dc  Monthermer;  "but  I  rather  fear  that  I  am 
more  likely  to  separate  him  from  it.  He  loves 
me  not,  that  is  clear ;  and  though  the  good  Earl, 
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his  uncle,  is  not  so  hot  and  fiery  in  his  nature, 
yet  I  have  those  things  to  say  about  their  near 
relation,  Richard,  which  may  breed  ill  blood 
before  I  have  done." 

De  Montfort  mused  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"  Why,  Richard,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  is  ap- 
parently the  most  zealous  in  our  cause  of  all  the 
race !" 

"  But  did  my  uncle— — "  demanded  Hugh. 

"  Ay,  he  did,"  said  De  Montfort,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  and  I  spoke  with  Richard  about  it;  but 
he  assures  me  that  the  thing  was  done  in  ignor- 
ance, and  that  the  man  himself  has  since  been 
discharged. — However " 

"  He  is  a  foul  knave  !"  replied  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer ;  "  and  at  all  events  I  have  promised  to 
demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  Earl,  some  repara- 
tion for  a  gross  vvTong  which  he  has  committed." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  ap- 
parently desirous  of  changing  the  subject  for 
the  time;  "if  you  must  do  so,  Hugh,  let  it  be 
done  before  some  friends  as  witnesses — before 
myself,  perhaps,  were  better ;  and  do  whatever 
you  do  gently,  for  your  uncle  here  has  told  me 
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of  hopes  and  wishes  which  you  may  go  far  to 
mar,  if  you  act  rashly  in  the  business." 

"  I  will  be  as  calm  and  gentle  as  the  south- 
west wind,"  replied  Hugh,  "for  I  would  fain 
give  neither  Alured  nor  his  father  any  matter 
for  offence  ;  and  if  you  will  send  and  let  me 
know  when  they  are  with  you,  I  will  come  and 
speak  to  them  in  your  presence.  And  now,  my 
lord,"  he  continued,  "  if  such  a  thing  be  per- 
mitted, as  I  suppose  it  is,  I  would  fain  spend  a 
short  time  with  Prince  Edward.  You  know 
we  were  sworn  friends  in  youth." 

"  I  know  you  were,"  replied  De  Montfort ; 
"  but  good  sooth,  Hugh,  to  have  been  his  sworn 
friend  is  no  good  motive,  in  my  eyes,  for  letting 
you  confer  with  him." 

The  brow  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  grew 
somewhat  dark,  but  the  Earl  of  Leicester  added 
immediately — "  I  will  tell  you  what  is  a  motive, 
however,  my  young  friend — your  own  honour 
and  high  name.  We  treat  the  Prince  with 
every  courtesy  and  due  respect ;  we  do  not 
look  upon  him  as  a  prisoner ;  but  it  is  highly 
needful  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  ay,  and  for 
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our  own  lives  and  fortunes,  that  he  should  re- 
main in  close  attendance  upon  his  father,  the 
King.  Now,  my  good  friend,  there  are  men 
who  would  fain  persuade  him  it  were  better 
for  him  to  be  away,  consulting,  doubtless,  with 
this  good  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  heading 
armies  to  tear  the  kingdom  with  fresh  strife, 
while  others  again  would  willingly  give  him  the 
means  of  carrying  such  designs  into  execution. 
None  that,  we  even  suspect,  therefore,  do  we 
permit  to  visit  him ;  and  this  very  Richard  de 
Ashby,  whom  we  spoke  of  but  now,  though  he 
gave  good  reasons,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  us 
believe  him  innocent,  we  have,  on  your  uncle's 
information,  forbidden  to  hold  any  farther  com- 
munication with  the  Prince,  and,  moreover, 
warned  him  to  quit  Hereford  without  delay. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  a  Monthermer," 
continued  the  Earl,  with  a  gracious  but  stately 
inclination  of  the  head — "  you  can  be  trusted." 
"  Of  this,  at  least,  my  lord,  you  may  rest 
assured,"  replied  Hugh ;  "  that,  although  I  own 
I  wish  to  see  the  Prince  at  liberty,  and  only 
bound  by  solemn  vows  to  take  no  part  against 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  right " 
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"  No  wise  man  trusts  to  fetters  of  wind,"  in- 
terrupted the  Earl,  who  had  taken  up  a  pen, 
and  was  writing  at  the  table. 

"  At  all  events,"  eontinued  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer,  ''  I  would  never  basely  use  a  per- 
mission you  yourself  had  granted  to  thwart 
your  dearest  wishes," 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  there  is  a  pass. 
You  will  find  the  Prinee  in  the  other  court; 
but  make  what  speed  you  may,  for  it  is  grow- 
ing dusk,  and  the  castle  gates  must  soon  be 
closed." 

"  Haste  away,  Hugh,"  said  his  ilncle ;  "  in 
an  hour  I  shall  be  at  the  inn." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

In  the  old  castle  of  Hereford,  which,  according 
to  the  account  of  Leland,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  feudal  times,  were  numerous  courts  and 
various  detached  buildings,  so  that  the  number 
of  persons  which  it  could  contain  was  immense ; 
and  even  when  several  hundred  men  were 
within  the  walls,  many  of  the  open  spaces  and 
passages  would  be  found  silent  and  solitary. 
Thus,  on  the  evening  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer's 
visit,  the  chief  court,  the  halls,  and  the  corridors 
around  it,  were  crowded  with  not  less  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  persons;  but  as  one  turned 
one's  steps  to  other  parts  of  the  building,  the 
throng  decreased,  the  passers  to  and  fro  became 
fewer  and  more  few,  and  at  length  nothing  pre- 
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sented  itself  but  untenanted  courts  and  empty 
arcades. 

In  a  dark  corner  of  a  long  passage — which, 
traversing  one  side  of  the  keep  under  open 
cloisters,  passed  through  a  large  mass  of  build- 
ings, receiving  no  light  but  that  which  poured 
in  at  either  end,  and,  after  being  joined  by  two 
other  arched  corridors,  led  out  into  the  court  in 
which  Prince  Edward's  lodging  was  situated — 
in  a  dark  comer  of  this  long  passage  stood  two 
men  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  just  about 
the  time  that  Hugh  de  Monthermer  quitted  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  They  were  both  covered 
with  large  cloaks,  and  both  had  their  hoods 
drawn  far  over  their  heads,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  recognise 
them,  unless  well  acquainted  with  their  air  and 
figure.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  seem  to 
feel  themselves  secure ;  for,  the  instant  that 
they  heard  a  step  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  principal  court,  they  walked  on  a  few  paces, 
and  then  turned  into  one  of  the  lateral  passages, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  they  again  paused,  and 
resumed  their  conversation  in  a  low  tone. 

A  moment  after,  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of 
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Hugh  de  Monthermer  passed  across,  without  ap- 
pearing to  excite  their  attention,  so  earnest  were 
they  in  the  matter  they  were  discussing.  He, 
however,  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  them 
steadily,  but  still  walked  on  without  slackening 
his  pace. 

"  Some  means  must  be  found,"  said  one — the 
shorter  and  the  slighter  of  the  two — "some 
means  must  be  found,  and  that  right  speedily,  or 
o.ur  last  chance  is  lost." 

**  You  must  have  been  playing  some  of  your 
accursed  tricks,  Richard,"  replied  the  other, 
or  De  Montfort  never  would  have  taken  such  a 
step.  The  house  of  Ashby  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  any  cause  that  its  members  es- 
pouse, for  even  the  lowest  branch  to  be  treated 
with  indignity,  without  some  strong  occasion." 

"  Nonsense,  Alured,  I  did  nothing !"  replied 
the  other.  "  I  tell  you,  it  was  solely  and  simply 
upon  this  old  Monthermer's  charge  against 
me." 

*'  On  your  life  and  honour  ?"  demanded  his 
companion. 

'*  On  my  life,  honour,  soul,  and  salvation !" 
repli^  the  other. 
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'*  Well,  then,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  taller 
speaker.  "  I  am  glad  that  it  has  happened ; 
for,  first,  I  will  take  care  it  shall  rouse  my 
father's  anger  against  De  Montfort,  and,  se- 
condly, it  shall  stir  him  up  against  these  Mon- 
thermers,  and,  I  trust,  induce  him  to  break  with 
them  both.  At  all  events,  it  will  make  him  for- 
give my  joining  Gloucester.  So,  I  repeat,  I  am 
glad  that  it  has  happened." 

"  I  cannot  say  as  much,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker.  "  I  never  care,  for  my  part,  Alured, 
about  an  excuse  for  anything  I  am  about 
to  do.  Oh,  there  is  many  a  convenient  point  in 
having  a  bad  reputation  !  Men  do  not  expect 
too  much  of  you — you  may  do  what  you  please, 
without  anybody  wondering;  and  then,  when 
you  arc  in  the  humour,  and  perform  two  or 
three  good  actions.  Lord !  how  you  are  praised ! 
But,  to  the  point — what  can  be  done  now  ? 
How  can  we  give  him  intimation  of  the  scheme  ?" 

"  On  my  life !  I  know  not,"  said  the  other. 

"  Could  you  not  bribe  some  woman  ?"  de- 
manded the  taller  and  more  powerful  of  the 
speakers ;  "  They  would  not  stop  a  woman,  I 
suppose." 
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"  Uight,  right!"  cried  his  companion.  "  You 
have  put  me  on  the  track,  and  I  will  not  miss  my 
game." 

"  But  can  you  engage  any  woman  you  can 
trust  ?"  asked  the  other.  "  It  must  not  be  some 
common  hireling,  some  minstrel's  wench,  some 
follower  of  city  fairs." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  leave  it  to  me !"  cried  the 
shorter  man ;  "  if  I  cannot  engage^  I  can  make 
lier,  and  that  ere  another  hour  be  over.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Farewell,  for  the  present,  for  I 
must  away  from  Hereford  to-night ;  and,  if  you 
intend,  good  Alured,  to  hatch  a  quarrel  with  my 
nol^le  Lord  Hugh,  let  it  be  speedy  ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  twenty-four  hours  will  be  over  ere  I 
have  repaid  him  some  trifles  that  I  owe  him.  I 
have  some  plans  in  my  head,  as  well  as  you.  So 
fare  you  well,  once  more."  And  thus  they  parted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hugh  de  Monthermer  sped 
upon  his  wa}^,  traversed  the  other  court,  and 
approached  a  door  at  which  stood  two  or  three 
of  De  Montfort's  officers,  guarding  closely, 
though  with  an  appearance  of  profound  respect, 
the  only  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  Prince 
Edward. 
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While  he  showed  the  pass  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  mounted  the  long,  narrow  staircase, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  precede  him,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  apartment  of  the  Prince.  It 
consisted  of  a  suite  of  several  rooms,  all  reached 
by  the  same  ascent,  and  was  in  itself  as  conve- 
nient and  comfortable  as  any  abode  can  be  from 
which  free  egress  is  denied  us.  The  principal 
chamber  was  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with  two 
wide  windows,  situated  in  deep  bays,  looking 
over  the  fair  scene  around. 

The  casement  was  open ;  and,  seated  in  a  large 
chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  stool,  sat  the 
captive  Prince,  gazing  down  upon  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Hereford  and  the  meadows  and  orchards 
beyond.  The  apple-trees  were  all  in  blossom, 
and  every  shrub  in  the  manifold  gardens  had 
put  on  the  blush  of  vegetable  youth,  promising 
rich  fruit  in  the  maturity  of  the  year.  Beyond 
the  meadows  and  the  orchards  came  slopes  and 
rising  ground,  and  lines  of  deep  wood,  sheltering 
the  intervening  space,  and  then  high  hills  were 
seen,  fading  off  into  the  sky.  On  the  left  hand 
the  scene  was  all  open,  but  on  the  right,  an  angle 
of  the  cathedral,  as  it  then  appeared,  bounded  the 
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view,  while  the  tower  of  another  church,  of  in- 
ferior dimensions,  rose  up  under  the  eye,  and 
cut  the  long,  straight  lines  of  the  houses  and 
other  buildings. 

Edward  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and 
gazed,  while  at  a  little  distance  from  him  sat  a 
gentleman,  somewhat  younger  than  himself, 
looking  upon  him,  from  time  to  time,  wdth  a 
glance  of  deep  interest,  but  keeping  silence  out 
of  respect  for  the  Prince's  musing  mood. 

The  soft  air  of  summer  wafted  to  the  window 
the  scent  of  the  blossoms  from  the  fields  be- 
yond ;  and  Edward  thought  it  spoke  of  liberty. 
Uprose  from  the  streets  and  houses  of  Hereford 
the  manifold  sounds  of  busy  life,  the  buzz  of 
talking  multitudes,  the  call,  the  shout,  the  merry 
laugh  of  idle  boyhood ;  and  still,  to  the  cap- 
tive's ears,  they  spoke  of  liberty.  The  bells 
from  the  cathedral  joined  in,  and  rang  com- 
plines ;  and  turning  his  eyes  thither,  he  thought 
how  often  he  had  heard  those  sweet  tones,  at 
even-close,  in  the  happy  days  of  early  youth, 
returning  from  the  chase  or  any  other  of  the 
free  sports  of  the  time.  His  sight  wandered  on, 
over  tower  and  spire,  round  which  the  crows 
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were  winging  their  airy  flight,  to  the  deep  woods 
and  blue  hills,  flooded  with  glory  from  the  de- 
clining sun.  Still,  still,  it  all  spoke  of  liberty ; 
and  Edward's  heart  felt  oppressed,  his  very 
breathinglaboured,as  he  remembered  the  i-'^^hty 
blessing  he  had  lost. 

It  was  like  the  sight  of  a  river  to  a  man  dying 
with  thirst  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  without  the 
strength  to  reach  it. 

He  gazed,  and  perhaps  for  a  moment  might 
forget  himself  and  his  hard  fate,  in  a  dream 
of  enjoyment ;  but  if  he  did,  it  lasted  not  long — 
the  dark  reality  soon  came  between  him  and  the 
light  of  fancy,  and  letting  his  head  droop,  he 
turned  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  gave  up  a 
brief  space  to  bitter  meditation. 

Then  rising  from  his  seat,  taller  by  many  an 
inch  than  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  he  threw 
back  his  magnificent  head  and  his  wide  shoul- 
ders with  a  sorrowful  smile,  saying,  "  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  my  chamber,  De  Clare,  and  fancy 
I  am  free !" 

"  I  hope  you  feel  better,  my  lord,  to-night," 
said  young  Thomas  de  Clare,  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester's brother. 
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"  Yes,  good  faith,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  I  am 
better.  The  fever  has  left  me,  but  nothing  will 
make  me  truly  well  but  open  air  and  strong  ex- 
ercise. However,  I  am  better,  and  I  thank  you 
much;  for  I  believe  you  love  me,  De  Clare, 
although  you  make  yourself  a  sort  of  willing 
gaoler  to  me." 

The  young  gentleman  bent  his  head  without 
reply,  though  there  was  a  faint  smile  upon 
his  lip,  which  might  have  puzzled  Edward  had 
he  seen  it ;  and  after  a  moment  or  two  De  Clare 
said,  somewhat  abruptly,  "  Now  I  could  wager 
your  Grace  is  strong  enough  to  ride  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  if  you  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so." 

"A  hundred!"  answered  Edward,  quickly; 
and  then  added,  more  slowly  —  "were  I  at 
liberty." 

At  that  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door ;  and  on  being  told  to  come  in,  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  entered. 

The  face  of  the  Prince  instantly  brightened 
— "  Ah,  Monthermer  1"  he  cried,  "  right  glad 
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am  I  to  see  you,  my  friend ! — yes,  my  friend — 
for  these  factious  times  shall  never  make  us 
enemies,  though  we  draw  our  swords  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  This  is  my  state  apartment, 
Hugh,  and  that  staircase  by  which  you  came 
hither  the  extreme  limit  of  my  principahty.  I 
wonder  that  De  Montfort  suffered  you  to  see 
me." 

"  I  almost  wondered  myself,  my  lord," 
said  Hugh  de  Monthermer ;  "  for  my  request 
was  coupled  with  a  remonstrance  against  your 
imprisonment." 

".And  yet,"  added  the  Prince,  "you  will  re- 
monstrate, but  not  aid  to  free  me." 

"  My  lord,  I  cannot,  without  treason,"  re- 
plied Hugh  de  Monthermer. 

"Treason  to  whom?"  demanded  Edward, 
somewhat  sharply. 

"Treason  to  the  land,  my  lord,"  answered 
Hugh  de  Monthermer,  "and  to  those  rights 
which  I  know,  when  you  are  king,  you  will 
yourself  willingly  respect.  I  do  beseech  you,  my 
dear  lord,  press  me   not  harshly  on  a  matter 
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where  I  can  make  but  one  reply.  You  are 
here  by  the  will  of  four-and-twenty  noble  gen- 
tlemen, appointed  lawfully " 

"And  by  the  mise  of  Lewes,"  added  the  Prince, 
bitterly — "but  say  no  more,  Monthermer;  I 
do  believe  that  if  your  voice  might  prevail,  I 
should  soon  be  at  liberty." 

"Upon  my  life,  you  would,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman ; — "  indeed,  you  never  should 
have  been  otherwise,  for  I  would  have  taken 
your  word — your  plighted  word — to  maintain 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  to  aid  in  no  act 
against  them,  and  would  have  set  you  free  at 
once." 

"  Well,  it  matters  not,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
'^perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  I  know  not 
what  I  might  have  promised  to  buy  my  liberty,  if 
men  had  asked  me ;  but  now,  though  fettered  in 
body,  I  am  at  large  in  mind,  and  evetits  may  yet 
come  to  open  stronger  doors  than  that. — How 
fares  it  with  your  good  uncle  ?"  he  continued. 
"  He  has  been  somewhat  harsh  and  sudden  with 
his  king,  but  still  he  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and 
one  of  whom  England  may  well  be  proud." 
c2 
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Hugh  tie  Monthermer  answered  in  general 
terms ;  and  the  conversation,  having  thus  taken 
a  turn  slwrj  from  painful  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, reverted  pleasantly  to  brighter  themes. 
Their  boyish  hours  rose  up  before  their  eyes— the 
sports,  the  pastimes — the  gay  thoughts  and  heed- 
less jests  of  youth  were  recollected — Edward's 
countenance  unbent,  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  lips 
smiled,  the  prison  and  its  cares  were  forgotten ; 
and  for  the  time  he  seemed  to  live  once  more  in 
the  sweet  early  days  of  which  they  spoke. 

The  conversation  proceeded  almost  entirely 
between  the  Prince  and  Hugh  de  Monthermer, 
for  though  Thomas  de  Clare  added  a  word  or  two 
now  and  then,  they  were  but  few,  and  only 
served  to  break  through  one  of  those  momentary 
pauses  which  would  have  given  thought  time  to 
return  from  the  pleasant  past  to  the  sad  present. 

The  sun  was,  as  I  have  said,  going  down 
when  Hugh  de  Monthermer  entered  the 
Prince's  chamber,  and  ere  he  had  been  there 
half  an  hour,  the  bright  orb  had  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon;  but  in  these  northern  climes. 
Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  us  a  blessing  which 
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brighter  lands  do  not  possess — the  long,  soft 
twilight  of  the  summer  evening — and  the  sky- 
was  still  full  of  light,  so  that  one  might  have 
read  with  ease  in  the  high  chamber  of  the  Prince, 
nearly  half  an  hour  after  the  star  of  day  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  just  at  that  moment  that 
Hugh,  who  \vas  sitting  with  his  face  towards 
the  door,  saw  it  open  slowly  and  silently,  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  dressed  in  somewhat  gay  and 
sparkling  attire,  even  for  those  gaudy  times, 
entered  with  a  noisless  step,  bearing  a  small 
basket  in  her  hands. 

An  expression  of  some  surprise  on  the  young 
lord's  countenance  made  Edward  himself  turn 
round,  and  the  sight  suddenly  produced  signs 
of  greater  amazement  in  his  face  than  even  in 
Hugh  de  Mothermer's.  He  rose  instantly,  how- 
ever, saying — "What  would  you,  my  fair  lady  ?" 

"  Nothing,  royal  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "  but 
to  bring  your  Grace  this  small  basket  of  early 
strawberries.  You  will  find  the  flavour  good," 
she  added,  "  especially  at  the  bottom^  where  they 
have  not  been  heated  by  the  sun." 

As  she  spoke  she  put  down  the  basket  on  the 
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table,  and  was  retreating  quickly,  but  Edward 
exclaimed — "  Stay—  stay,  pretty  one !  tell  me 
who  you  are,  that  I  may  remember  in  my 
prayers  one  who  has  thought  upon  her  captive 
Prince,  and  striven  to  solace  him  in  his  impri- 
sonment." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  girl,  courtesying 
low,  and  speaking  evidently  with  a  country  ac- 
cent— "  it  matters  not.  I  promised  not  to  stay 
a  moment,  but  to  give  the  strawberries  and  to 
come  away.  God  send  your  Grace  a  happy 
even,  and  a  happy  morning  to  boot !"  and  thus 
saying,  she  retired,  closing  the  door  carefully 
behind  her." 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  the  Prince,  taking  up 
the  basket,  and  turning  towards  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer. 

But  the  young  lord  was  buried  in  deep  me- 
ditation. 

"  You  seem  surprised,  Monthermer,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  and,  faith,  so  am  I,  too.  I  never  saw 
the  girl  in  all  my  days.     Did  you,  De  Clare?" 

"  Never !"  replied  the  young  noble. 

**  Methinks,  I  have,"  observed  Hugh\le  Mon- 
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thenner,  gravely,  "  and  that,  many  a  mile  hence. 
But  I  will  now  leave  you,  my  lord ;  the  gates 
will  soon  be  shut." 

"Nay,  stay,  and  take  some  of  this  sweet 
food,"  said  Edward,  "  which  has  been  brought 
me,  not  by  ravens  but  by  doves." 

"Not  so,  sir,"  replied  Hugh,  staying  the 
Prince's  hand,  as  he  was  about  to  empty  the 
basket  on  the  table.  "  May  the  fruit  prove  pro- 
pitious to  your  Grace  and  to  England ! — Adieu, 
my  lord !"  and  thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room 
abruptly. 

"  He  is  right,  he  is  right !"  cried  Thomas  de 
Clare;  "  there  is  more  than  fruit  in  that  basket, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

Edward  laid  his  hand  upon  it  firmly,  and 
fixed  a  keen  and  searching  glance  upon  the 
young  nobleman,  saying,  "  Whatever  there  be 
in  it,  is  mine,  and  for  my  eye  alone,  Thomas  de 
Clare." 

But  his  companion  passed  round  the  table, 
bent  one  knee  before  him,  and,  kissing  his  hand 
respectfully,  said,  "  My  noble  lord  and  future 
King,  you  have  mistaken  me;   but  it  is  now 
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time  to  tell  3^ou  that  I  am  no  gaoler.  If  I  be 
not  very  "wrong,  there  are  in  that  basket  tidings 
which  shall  soon  set  you  free  as  the  wind.  I 
have  already  gained  from  stern  De  Montfort 
permission  for  you  to  ride  forth,  accompanied 
by  six  gentlemen  of  his  choosing,  and  followed 
by  a  train  of  spears.  I  said,  that  it  was  the 
only  means  of  restoring  you  to  health. — I  might 
have  added,  had  I  pleased,  and  to  liberty.  Now, 
my  lord,  see  what  that  basket  does  contain; 
and  believe  me,  if  it  cost  me  my  head  to  keep 
your  secret,  I  would  not  reveal  it." 

"  Thanks,  De  Clare,  thanks,"  replied  Edward. 
"We  often  suspect  the  honest  of  being  guilt^^; 
but,  this  time,  suspicion  has  taken  a  different 
course,  and  I  have  long  suspected  thee  of  being 
honest. — Now  suppose  all  your  hopes  are  false?" 
and  he  overturned  the  basket  on  the  table. 

Nothing  fell  from  it  except  the  fruit;  but, 
fastened  to  the  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wax, 
appeared,  on  closer  inspection,  a  small  billet, 
folded  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  the  basket. 

It  was  speedily  drawn  forth  and  opened,  as 
the   reader  may   suppose;  but  the  first  words 
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which  met  the  eye  of  the  Prince  puzzled  him  not 
a  Uttle.   The  note  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  Lord," 

"  One  of  your  horses  has  been  stolen  from 
your  stable,  namely,  the  bright  bay  Norman 
charger;  but,  as  some  compensation,  in  its  place 
has  been  put  a  large-boned,  long-legged  grey. 
He  is  not  beautiful  to  look  upon,  though  a  skil- 
ful eye  will  see  fine  points  in  him ;  but  he  is 
strong  and  enduring,  and  no  horse  in  Europe 
can  match  him  for  speed.  Your  lordship  may 
try  him  against  what  horse  you  will,  you  will  be 
sure  to  win  the  race;  and  should  you  be  disposed 
to  try  to-morrow,  you  will  find  spectators  in 
Monington  Wood  who  will  receive  you  at  the 
winning  post.     Mark  this,  for  it  is  from 

"  A  Friend.'* 

"Would  that  I  knew  his  name,"  cried  Edward, 
as  he  concluded  the  letter. 

**  I  can  tell  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Thomas  de 
Clare.     "  It  is  Richard  de  Ashby." 

"  Ha !"  said  Edward,  as  if  not  well  pleased — 
"  Ha  I  Richard  dc  Ashby.  He  is  a  faithful  sub- 
c3 
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ject  of  my  father's,  I  believe,  but  that  is  all  the 
good  I  know  of  him.  However,  I  must  not  be 
ungrateful — Hark !  There  is  a  step  upon  the 
stairs.  Get  the  fruit  into  the  basket— quick!" 
and  concealing  the  note,  Edward  cast  himself 
into  the  chair  which  he  had  previously  occu- 
pied. 

De  Clare  had  scarcely  replaced  the  strawberries 
and  set  down  the  basket,  when  a  heavy,  stern- 
looking  man,  one  of  the  chief  officers  whom 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  placed  in  attendance, 
as  he  called  it,  upon  the  Prince,  entered  the 
room,  with  a  silver  dish  in  his  hand. 

"Seeing  that  a  fair  lady  has  carried  you 
some  strawberries,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
brought  you  a  dish  to  put  them  in;"  and  taking 
the  basket,  he  emptied  it  slowly  into  the  silver 
plate. 

"  Thanks,  Ingelby,  thanks,"  replied  the  Prince 
with  a  look  of  total  indifference  as  to  what  he 
did  with  the  fruit.  "  Methinks,  if  you  had 
brought  me  some  cream  also  it  would  have  been 
as  well." 

"  Your  lordship  shall  have  it  immediately," 
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answered  the  officer,  "  They  are  fine  berries,  so 
early  in  the  season." 

"  They  will  refresh  me,  after  the  fever/^  said 
Edward  J  "  for  still  my  mouth  feels  dry." 

"You  shall  have  the  cream  directly,  my 
good  lord,"  rejoined  the  officer,  and  left  the 
room. 

Edward  and  De  Clare  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  smile,  and  the  note  was  soon  re-read  and 
totally  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


About  the  hour  of  ten,  on  the  morning  following 
the  day  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking, 
Simon  de  Montfort  sat  alone  at  a  small  table  in 
a  room  adjoining  that  which  he  used  as  a  coun- 
cil chamber.  Manifold  papers  and  parchments 
were  before  him,  and  a  rude  map  of  England, 
such  as  the  geographical  skill  of  that  day 
enabled  men  to  produce,  lay  underneath  his 
large  powerful  hand,  with  the  forefinger  resting 
upon  the  word,  Gloucester.  His  brow  was 
heavy  and  his  teeth  were  set ;  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes — we  cannot  call  it  vacantly,  for  they  were 
full  of  expression,  though  without  sight — upon 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  while  his  right  hand 
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ran  slowly  up  and  down  the  hilt  of  his  heavy 
sword. 

"Care,"  he  said — "  continual  care  !  thought, 
and  anxiety,  and  strife ! — Oh,  life,  life !  thou 
gilded  bubble —  how  is  it  that  man  clings  to  thee 
so  fondly! — Who  would  not  gladly  be  waked 
from  an  unpleasant  dream  ?  and  yet  how  trou- 
blous is  this  sad  dream  of  human  existence, 
^vhich  we  are  so  loath  to  lose  ?  Some  five  or  six 
years  in  early  youth,  when  fancy,  passion,  and  in- 
experience forbid  us  to  think,  and  teach  us  only 
to  enjoy,  may  have  a  portion  of  chequered 
brightness;  but  the  rest,  alas!  has  its  care  for 
every  day,  and  its  anxiety  for  every  hour.  It  is  a 
■weary  place,  this  world  to  dwell  in,  and  life  but 
a  grim  and  discontented  tenant  of  the  house  !" 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  papers  again, 
but  it  seemed  difficult  for  him  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  them.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  continued — "  I 
am  not  often  thus;  but  I  feel  as  if  all  things 
were  passing  away  from  me.  Can  it  be,  that 
sometimes  the  spirit  has  an  indication  of  coming 
fate,  from  beings  that  we  see  not  ? — It  may  be  so 
— but  it  is  weak  to  give  way  to  such  thoughts.  It 
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is  with  human  actions  and  endeavours  that  we 
have  now  to  do.  Ho !  without  there ! — Does 
any  one  wait?"  he  continued,  addressing  a 
servant  who  appeared  at  his  call. 

"The  constable  of  the  guard  of  the  west  court, 
my  lord,"  repUed  the  attendant ;  "  he  has  some- 
thing to  report." 

"Send  him  in,"  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester; 
"  and  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  Earl  of 
Ashby,  with  many  courteous  greetings,  to 
say  that  I  am  ready  to  receive  him  when  it 
suits  his  pleasure  :  the  same  to  the  Earl  of 
Monthermer  and  the  Lord  Hugh. — Now,  con- 
stable, what  have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

The  servant  had  beckoned  in  from  the  door 
where  he  stood,  a  sturdy  soldier,  clad  in  full 
armour,  except  the  casque ;  and  the  latter  now 
replied  to  Leicester's  question — 

"  You  told  me,  my  lord,  that  the  pass  was 
withdrawn  from  Sir  Richard  de  Ashby,  and 
that  he  was  no  more  to  have  access  either  to 
the  King  or  the  Prince." 

"  I  said,  moreover,"  answered  Leicester,  "  that 
he  was  to  quit  Hereford.     Is  he  not  gone  ?" 
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"He  may  be  now,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "but  last  night  I  found  him  several 
times  lingering  about  the  castle." 

"  If  you  find  him  any  more,  arrest  him  on 
the  spot,"  cried  De  Montfort,  hastily.  "Me- 
thinks  the  man  is  a  traitor.  I  sent  him  hence 
for  his  good ;  if  he  come  back,  evil  shall  overtake 
him." 

He  spoke  evidently  with  considerable  irrita- 
tion, which  the  Great  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  known 
to  display.  Impetuous  he  certainly  had  been  in 
his  early  youth ;  and  pride  and  sternness  had 
been  faults  of  his  later  years;  but  excitement 
upon  trifling  occasions  was  so  foreign  to  his 
character,  that  the  constable  of  the  guard,  as  he 
retired  from  his  presence,  muttered — "  Some- 
thing must  have  gone  very  wrong  with  the  Great 
Earl;  I  never  saw  him  so  before." 

When  the  officer  had  departed,  Simon  de 
Montfort  rose,  and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  room,  murmuring  to  himself — "  Each 
petty  knave  dares  to  disobey  me ;  but  I  doubt 
these  Ashbys ;  they  are  none  of  them  stern  and 
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Steadfast  in  tlic  cause  of  right.  This  conference 
with  Gloucester,  on  pretence  of  being  stopped 
by  his  troops — 'tis  rank, — 'tis  evident.  But  we 
shall  soon  hear  more.  Here  they  come,  I  sup- 
pose ;"  and  opening  the  door  into  the  council- 
room,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  while  the  old  Earl  of  Monthermer  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  Hugh  lingered  for  a 
moment  at  the  opposite  side,  reading  a  note  which 
seemed  to  have  been  just  put  into  his  hands. 

"  Public  or  private  ?"  asked  De  Montfort, 
looking  upon  his  young  friend  with  a  smile. 

"  Private,  my  lord,"  answered  Hugh  —  "  at 
least,  it  is  marked  so ;  and  though  I  have  some 
doubt  of  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  I  will  keep 
it  private — at  least  for  the  present." 

The  Earl  was  about  to  reply;  but  at  that 
moment  the  jingling  step  of  Alured  de  Ashby 
w^as  heard  in  the  stone  corridor  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs ;  and  after  a  brief  pause  he  followed 
his  father  into  the  council  chamber. 

"Welcome,  my  Lord  of  Ashby,"  said  De 
Montfort,  advancing,  and  taking  the  Earl's 
hand.     *'  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  here  ;  and 
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welcome,  too,  Lord  Alured.  I  fear  tliat  you 
have  passed  through  some  perils,  and  met  with 
somewhat  rough  treatment  on  your  road 
hither?" 

"  Perils,  my  lord,  I  may  have  passed  through," 
answered  Alured,  "  but  rough  treatment  I  have 
none  to  complain  of.  The  noble  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester treated  me  with  more  courtesy  than  I  had 
a  right  to  expect ;  and,  as  you  see,  suffered  me 
to  proceed,  to  join  your  lordship." 

De  Montfort  strove  in  vain  to  prevent  his 
brow  from  gathering  into  a  heavy  frown;  and  he 
replied,  with  a  bitter  smile — "Doubtless  the 
Earl  is  wise." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Ashby  had 
been  greeting  cordially  the  Monthermer  and  his 
nephew;  and  the  sight  of  their  mutual  cour- 
tesies, which  was  in  no  way  pleasant  to  Alured 
de  Ashby,  prevented  him,  in  all  probability, 
from  making  a  rash  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  not  noticing  the  words 
of  De  Montfort,  but  turning  sharply  to  Hugh, 
"  you  informed  me,  some  time  ago,  that  the 
cause  of  my  sister's  being  carried  off  and  de- 
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tained  by  some  rude  country  people,  or  forest 
outlaws,  would  be  explained  to  my  good  father 
here.  Pray  let  us  hear  it  in  this  noble  presence  ! 
I  am  as  curious  as  a  woman." 

"  Tush,  Alured !"  cried  his  father ;  "  you  are 
an  impatient,  irritable  boy.  First  let  me  render 
thanks  to  our  young  friend,  for  his  gallant,  well- 
conducted  search  after  our  dear  Lucy,  and  for 
restoring  her  to  us  so  soon." 

"  Whatever  thanks  he  has  merited,  my 
lord,"  replied  Alured,  "I  am  right  willing 
to  pay;  but  first  I  wish  to  hear  the  full  ex« 
tent  of  his  great  deservings,  lest  my  gratitude 
should  overwhelm  me.  Luckily,  however,  there 
is  a  small  deduction  to  be  made,  for  having 
even  at  this  early  hour,  brought  an  unjust 
charge  against  our  kinsman  Richard,  and 
roused  dark  suspicions  of  him  in  the  breast  of 
this  noble  Earl." 

"  I  fear,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  old  Lord 
of  Month  ermer,  in  a  calm  and  kindly  tone, 
"  that  the  gratitude  which  seems  to  sit  so  heavy 
upon  you — if  there  prove  any  cause  for  gratitude 
at  all,  which  I  doubt — can  suffer  no  diminution 
on  the  account  that  you  would  place  against  it. 
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The  charge  against  your  kinsman  was  made  by 
me,  not  Hugh.  I  neither  concealed  any  part 
of  the  suspicion,  nor  aggravated  it  in  the  least ; 
but  merely  told  noble  De  Montfort  that  which 
we  all  know,  and  which  behoved  him  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  when  he  was  trusting  daily  near 
Prince  Edward  a  person  of  whom  even  your 
father  must  entertain  grave  doubts." 

"  No — no  !  not  so,  my  lord  !"  cried  the  Earl 
of  Ashby,  "  my  doubts  have  been  dispelled." 

Some  farther  conversation,  of  a  menacing  cha- 
racter, took  place,  the  old  Lord  of  Monthermer 
showing  himself  desirous  of  soothing  the  two 
Lords  of  Ashby,  but  Alured  evidently  striving 
to  drive  the  matter  to  a  personal  quarrel. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  with  a  companion  so  dis- 
posed, to  avoid  administering  some  occasion  of 
offence ;  and  although  Hugh  de  Monthermer,  in 
his  love  for  Lucy,  found  every  motive  for  avoid- 
ing a  breach  with  her  brother,  yet  there  was  a 
point  of  endurance  beyond  which  even  that  in- 
ducement could  not  carry  him. 

"Well — well.  Lord  Alured,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  it  is  clear  to  me,  and  must  be  clear  to 
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all,  what  is  your  object  now.  You  have  never 
forgotten  ancient  feuds,  though  we  all  agreed  to 
cast  them  aside  for  ever.  I  would  do  all  that  is 
honourable  and  just,  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
every  kindly  feeling  between  our  two  houses, 
but  even  the  desire  of  so  doing  shall  not  induce 
me  to  swerve  from  what  I  consider  right.  I 
believe  Richard  de  Ashby  to  be  a  false  traitor, 
unworthy  of  the  name  he  bears ;  for  your 
noble  race,  whatever  side  it  has  taken,  has 
never  produced  such  a  one  before." 

"  And  I  maintain  him  honest  and  true,"  re- 
plied Alured,  "  and  will  uphold  it  at " 

He  was  going  to  add,  the  spear's  point;  but 
his  father  stopped  him,  exclaiming — "  Hush — 
hush !  no  violence  !  Hear  what  Lord  Hugh 
would  say." 

"At  all  events,"  said  De  Montfort,  "have 
some  respect,  sir,  for  those  in  whose  presence 
you  speak." 

Alured  de  Ashby  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  Hugh  de  Monthermer  turned  with  a 
glowing  check  to  the  Earl  of  Ashby,  inquir- 
ing— "  My  lord,  have  you  heard  from  your 
daughter,  in  whose  hands  I  found  her  ?" 
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'^  I  have  not  seen  her,"  rephed  the  Earl — "  I 
have  not  yet  seen  her.  This  city  is  so  full  of 
troops  and  armed  men,  that  Alured  judged  it 
better  to  leave  her  at  a  place  a  short  distance 
hence,  between  this  and  Gloucester,  But  Alured 
has  told  me  what  she  told  him." 

^'  Well  then,  my  lord,"  continued  Hugh,  "  I 
have  but  to  add,  that  the  men  in  whose  hands 
she  was,  and  against  whom  I  could  bring  no  force 
sufficient  to  set  her  free,  agreed  to  liberate  her  on 
condition  that  I  requested  you,  by  your  honour 
and  high  name,  to  compel  your  kinsman,  Richard 
de  Ashby,  to  restore  the  unhappy  girl  he  carried 
off,  when  we  all  met  in  Barnesdale,  to  the  house 
of  her  father,  John  Greenly,  and  to  make  him 
pay  such  dowry,  on  her  entering  a  convent,  as 
may  punish  him  and  ensure  her  reception.  It 
was  as  a  hostage  for  her  return  that  they  seized 
your  daughter ;  and  it  was  only  upon  this  con- 
dition that  they  set  her  free." 

"  May  I  know,"  demanded  Alured  de  Ashby, 
assuming  a  sweet  and  ceremonious  tone,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  workings  of  anger 
and  pride  in  his  face — "  may  I  know,  fair  sir. 
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whether  this  demand  is  made  of  my  father  by 
these  courteous  outlaws  of  Sherwood,  or  by  the 
noble  Lord  Hugh  de  Monthermer?" 

"  Hush !  Alured,  I  will  have  none  of  this !" 
exclaimed  his  father  again.  "  You  are  too 
violent !  Surely  I  have  maintained  the  dignity 
of  my  house  all  my  days,  and  can  do  it  without 
your  help.  Now,  my  Lord  Hugh,  from  whom 
comes  this  demand  ?" 

"  It  comes,  my  lord,"  replied  Hugh,  "  from 
all  those  persons  who  held  your  daughter  in 
their  power.  To  you,  my  lord,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain so  much  respect,  I  bear  it  unwillingly,  and 
bear  it  only  in  the  name  of  others ;  but  it  is  my 
purpose,  I  acknowledge,  whenever  and  whereso- 
ever I  meet  Richard  de  Ashby,  to  demand  that 
and  more  at  his  hands." 

"  Sir !"  cried  Alured,  "  there  is  one  here  pre- 
sent right  willing  and  ready  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  his  cousin,  and  render  you  every  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  you  can  desire." 

Hugh  turned  from  him  with  a  look  from 
which  he  could  not  altogether  banish  some  con- 
tempt.    "  When  I  find,  my  lord,"  he  replied. 
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"  that  Richard  de  Ashby  is  lame  or  impotent, 
a  woman  or  a  monk,  I  will  consent  to  his  ap- 
pointing a  champion,  but  not  till  then.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  you,  my  lord,'and  do  not  intend 
to  have  one." 

"Methinks,  my  Lord  of  Ashby,"  said  De 
Montfort,  who  had  been  speaking  for  a  moment 
apart  with  the  old  Earl  of  Monthermer — "  me- 
thinks the  demand  made  upon  you  is  but  just, 
let  it  come  from  whom  it  may.  These  men  held 
your  daughter  in  their  power,  and  they  fixed  cer- 
tain conditions,  taking  it  for  granted  you  would 
execute  which,  they  set  the  lady  free.  Those 
conditions  in  themselves  are  fair,  if  I  understand 
the  matter  rightly ;  and  it  were  better  far  to  yield 
to  them,  than  now  to  dispute  the  matter,  when 
your  daughter  has  thus  attained  her  liberty. — 
It  would  be  more  honourable,  I  say." 

The  colour  came  up  in  the  old  Earl  de  Ash- 
by's  cheek. 

"  The  house  of  Ashby,  my  lord,"  he  replied, 
"  permits  no  one  to  dictate  to  it,  what  is  for  its 
honour  to  do." 

"  Far  less,"  cried  Alured,  "  will  it  allow  an 
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ancient  enemy,  presuming  on  the  forbearance 
which  has  already  given  pardon  and  forgiveness 
for  many  offences,  to  bring  false  charges  against 
one  of  its  members,  and  then  dictate  how  its 
chief  is  to  act !" 

"  Pardon  and  forgiveness !"  exclaimed  Hugh 
de  Monthermer — "  false  charges  I  These  are 
strange  terms.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, if  your  base  kinsman,  sir,  dares  to  put  forth 
still  the  lying  pretext  that  he  made  use  of 
when  last  I  saw  him,  and  to  lay,  upon  the  same 
scapegoat,  the  blame  of  corresponding  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state  and  of  carrying  off  this 
poor  girl,  his  falsehood  now  can  soon  be  proved, 
for  she  has  been  seen  with  him  in  this  very 
city." 

Alured  looked  down  and  bit  his  lip ;  and  the 
old  Lord  of  Monthermer,  anxious  to  prevent 
the  house  of  Ashby  from  abandoning  that  cause 
which  he  conceived  to  be  just  and  right,  inter- 
posed in  the  calm,  grave  manner  which  was  usual 
with  him,  saying — "  Do  not  suppose,  my  noble 
friend,  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  wishes  to  dictate 
to  you  in  any  degree.     It  is  fair  that  he  should 
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submit  for  your  consideration  whether  it  will 
not  be  more  honourable  to  your  family  to  clear 
it  of  the  stain  which  this  man's  conduct  leaves 
upon  it." 

"  I  can  meddle,  my  lord,  with  no  man's  pas- 
times," said  the  Earl  de  Ashby,  carried  away  by 
the  example  of  his  son.  "  Richard  de  Ashby  is 
not  my  page,  for  me  to  chastise  him,  if  he  plays 
the  fool  with  a  peasant's  daughter.  I  cannot 
meddle  in  the  matter." 

"Would  your  lordship  not  have  meddled," 
asked  De  Montfort,  sternly,  "  if  your  daughter's 
freedom  had  still  depended  on  it.  Methinks 
you  would  then  have  found  right  soon  motives 
sufficient  to  interfere,  and  that  somewhat  vi- 
gorously." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  the  Earl,  in  an 
angry  tone, — for  where  weakness  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  wrong,  wrath  is  never  far  behind ; 
*^  at  all  events,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours  !  This  is 
no  public  matter,  but  a  private  business,  put 
upon  me  by  Lord  Hugh  of  Monthermer." 

*'Nay,  my  good  lord — nay!"  exclaimed 
Hugh,  "  most  unwillingly  did  I  undertake  it ; 
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but  surely  you  would  not  have  had  me  risk 
your  daughter's  liberation,  by  hesitating  to  con- 
vey to  you  a  mere  demand,  which,  without  ob- 
taining her  deliverance  at  all,  might  have  been 
sent  by  any  other  person." 

"  And  carried  by  any  other,  with  much  more 
grace  than  by  a  pretended  friend,"  rejoined 
Alured  de  Ashby. 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  the  old  Earl  of 
Monthermer,  "  you  have  done  mischief  enough 
this  morning,  whether  you  intended  it  or  not. 
Do  no  more  mischief,  I  beseech  you ;  nor  make 
those  part  enemies  who  would  fain  be  friends. 
Your  father's  answer  is  given — he  will  not  med- 
dle in  the  affair ;  so  let  it  rest.  Hugh  has  done 
his  duty,  and  he  has  had,  moreover,  the  plea- 
sure and  the  honour  of  serving  and  protecting  a 
lady.  Whatever  more  is  to  be  done  rests  with 
yourselves." 

"  Not  entirely,"  replied  De  Montfort,  with  a 
frown  ;  "  I  have  some  say  in  this  business." 

"  How  so,  my  lord  ?"  demanded  the  Earl  of 
Ashby,  sharply.  "  I  will  allow  no  one — no,  not 
the  highest  in  all  the  land,  to  judge  for  me, 
as  to  my  private  conduct." 
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"  Yon  are  somewhat  hasty,  my  good  lord," 
said  De  Montfort,  coldly. 

"  Hasty  or  not,"  interrupted  Alured  de 
Ashby,  eager  to  widen  the  breach  as  far  as 
possible,  "  my  father  is  right  in  what  he  says: 
and  I  say  yea  to  him." 

"  So  bold !"  said  De  Montfort,  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  so  very  bold  for  so  young  a  bird ! 
Methinks  its  wings  want  clipping,  lest  it  should 
flee  away !" 

Alured  de  Ashby  saw  that  he  had  gone  some- 
what too  far,  and  might,  perhaps,  if  he  said 
more,  endanger  his  own  liberty.  At  least,  con- 
scious of  his  own  purposes,  he  so  construed  the 
words  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  His  haughty 
spirit,  however,  would  not  bow  to  qualify  even 
in  a  degree  the  rash  language  he  had  used,  and 
he  remained  sullenly  silent,  looking  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  the  great  Earl  continued  with 
his  keen  grey  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  him. 

"  To   end  all  this,"  De  Montfort  went  on, 

"and   to   conclude  a  conversation  which  has 

continued   too   long,  there    are   other  charges 

against  your  kinsman.  Earl   of  Ashby,  which 
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cannot  exactly  be  trusted  to  your  lordship's 
lenity.  They  are  somewhat  more  serious  than 
debauching  a  country  girl ;  and  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  he  has  been  seen  with  this  light- 
o'-love  damsel,  who,  by  his  own  confession,  went 
off  with  one  undoubtedly  a  traitor  to  these 
realms,  it  is  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he 
still  has  that  traitor  in  his  service,  or  knows 
more  of  him  than  is  befitting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  already  ordered  his  arrest, 
should  he  enter  Hereford ;  and  now,  moreover, 
I  will  have  him  sought  for,  and  if  he  be  a 
traitor,  deal  with  him  as  such — which  I  will 
likewise  do  with  all  who  prove  so ;"  he  added, 
in  a  marked  tone. 

"  Your  lordship  is  right,"  said  Alured  de 
Ashby  ;  and  he  muttered  between  his  teeth  so 
low  that  it  could  not  be  heard — "  If  you  can 
catch  them!" 

"  Now,  good  morning  to  you,  my  lords," 
continued  De  Montfort ;  "  at  three  this  evening 
we  will  hold  a  council,  to  consider  of  proclaiming 
Mortimer  and  others,  traitors.  We  shall  expect 
you  all  to  be  present.     Come  with  me,  Mon- 
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thermer — come  with  me,  Lord  Hugh  I  Wc  will 
have  no  high  words  upon  the  stairs."' 

Lord  Ashby  and  his  son  turned  away,  with 
frowning  brows ;  and,  as  they  descended  to  the 
court-yard,  two  short  sentences  were  spoken, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  both.  "  I  know  not 
what  may  be  your  purpose,  my  father,"  said 
Alured,  "  but  my  course  is  determined.  I  Avill 
neither  be  the  jest  of  the  Monthermers  nor  the 
slave  of  Simon  de  Montfort  I" 

"  Nor  I  either,  Alured,"  answered  the  Earl, 
in  a  low  tone ;  and  without  more  comment  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  back  to  the  inn. 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  the  court  when 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  appeared  in  it,  with  a 
hasty  step.  One  of  the  small  party  of  armed 
retainers  who  had  accompanied  him  instantly 
led  forwards  his  horse,  and  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle.  "  Which  way  did  the  Earl  of  Ashby 
take  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Through  that  gate,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
man ;  and,  bidding  the  servants  follow  him,  the 
young  knight  was  turning  towards  the  other 
archway,  when  he  felt  something  pull  his  stir- 
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rup,  and  looking  down,  beheld  the  boy  Tangcl, 
holding  up  his  long  bony  hand  with  many  a 
curious  grimace. 

"  I  wdll  speak  with  thee  by  and  by,  Tangel," 
said  Hugh  ;    "  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour." 

"  Ay,  by  and  by  is  the  cat  that  lapped  up 
all  the  cream !"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  By  and  by 
wont  do,  I  must  speak  with  you  now  !  I  have 
much  to  say !" 

**  Then  you  must  get  a  horse,  and  follow  me, 
Tangel,"  replied  the  young  lord — "  it  is  already 
near  the  hour  named.  I  go  up  the  hill — be 
quick!"  and  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  The 
dwarf  gazed  after  him  for  a  minute,  murmur- 
ing— "  He'll  be  an  hour  too  soon,  if  he  do  not 
mind !"  and  turned  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  events  had  taken 
place,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter.  Prince  Edward  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  chamber  already  described,  habited  in  a 
light  riding  suit,  but  armed  only  with  his  sword. 
He  was  gazing,  with  a  look  of  expectation,  at 
the  door,  when  it  opened,  and  his  young  com- 
panion, Thomas  de  Clare,  entered  in  haste. 
"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,"  he  said,  with  a  well  pleased 
smile,  "  he  fully  confirms  the  permission ;  and, 
indeed,  Wilham  of  Cantelupe,  Ingelby,  and 
Thomas  de  Blundel,  with  three  or  four,  are 
already  waiting  in  the  court-yard  for  your 
coming." 

"  Is  my  horse  prepared,  then  ?"  demanded  the 
Prince. 
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"  Why,  the  fooUsh  grooms,  my  lord,"  rcphed 
the  young  nobleman,  "  had  brought  out  the  roan, 
alleging  that  the  grey  was  lean,  and  not  like  a 
Prince's  horse,  but  I  bade  them  saddle  him, 
notwithstanding,  saying  that  I  had  given  him  to 
your  Grace,  and  checking  them  for  not  obeying 
the  order  they  had  received.  He  is,  doubtless, 
caparisoned  by  this  time — but  you  are  pale,  my 
lord ;  the  fever  has  weakened  you !  Were  it 
not  as  well  to  take  a  cup  of  wine  before  you  ride 
forth  ?" 

Edward  shook  his  head.  "  Not  so !"  he  said ; 
"  when  I  strike  my  spur  into  that  horse's  side, 
the  very  thought  of  freedom  shall  give  me 
better  strength  and  courage  than  the  best  wine 
thai  ever  Irance  produced.  However,  let  me 
have  your  arm ;  it  may  be  well  to  seem  a  little 
weaker  than  I  am.  Do  you  go  with  me,  Dc 
Clare?" 

**  No,  m}^  lord,"  answered  his  companion, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  named ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  did  not  seek  the  honour,  for  I 
might  but  embarrass  you,  and  I  must  provide  for 
my  own  safety  here." 
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*'  Are  you  sure  you  can  ?"  demanded  the 
Prince.  "  You  must  not  risk  your  life  for  me, 
De  Clare  1" 

*^  Oh,  fear  not—  fear  not !"  replied  the  young 
nobleman  ;  "  give  me  but  one  hour,  and  I  will 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  harm." 

After  a  few  more  words.  Prince  Edward  took 
his  arm,  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  found  a  number  of  gentlemen 
assembled,  with  several  servants  holding  the 
horses  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  excur- 
sion. The  spearmen  w^hom  De  Clare  had  talked 
of  on  the  preceding  night  did  not  make  their 
appearance,  De  Montfort  judging  that  seven  or 
eight  of  his  stanchest  followers  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  him  against  the  escape  of 
the  captive  Prince.  Edward  bowed  familiarly 
to  the  various  gentlemen  present,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  every  appearance  of  deference  and 
respect. 

"  Good  morning,  Ingelby,"  he  said  ;    "  good 

morning.  Sir  Wilham  de  Cantelupe.     Blundel, 

I  am  glad  you  are  here — you  are   a  judge  of 

horses ;  and  De  Clare  has  given  me  one,  which 
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lie  declares  will  make  an  excellent  charger — 
God  speed  the  mark !  When  shall  I  need  a 
charger  again  ? — But  here  he  comes ;  at  least, 
I  suppose  so.     What  think  you  of  him  ?" 

"  Nay,  no  jesting,  gentlemen !"  cried  De  Clare, 
remarking  a  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  rest ; 
"  that  is  a  horse  which,  when  well  fed  and  pam- 
pered highly,  will  do  more  service  than  a  thou- 
sand sleek-coated  beauties." 

"  To  the  latter  appellation,  at  least,  he  has 
no  title,"  replied  Blundel,  looking  at  the  horse 
as  it  was  led  forward  ;  "  but  he  has  good 
points  about  him,  nevertheless." 

'^  He  seems  quiet  enough,"  observed  the 
Prince ;  "  and,  to  say  sooth,  that  is  no  slight 
matter  with  me  to-day.  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  ride  a  rough-paced  fiery  charger.  But  let  us 
mount,  gentlemen,  and  go.  Farewell,  De  Clare  ! 
I  will  not  break  your  horse's  wind." 

**  I  defy  your  Grace,"  answered  Thomas  De 
Clare,  holding  Edward's  stirrup,  as  he  mounted 
slowly.     "  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  ride." 

At  the  gate  of  the  castle  stood  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  himself,  ready  to  do  honour  to  Prince 
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Edward,  as  he  passed ;  and  after  a  few  words  of 
cold  courtesy,  the  train  proceeded  on  its  way, 
and  wound  out  of  the  town  of  Hereford. 

"  This  free  air  cheers  me,"  said  Edward, 
turning  to  one  of  his  companions,  after  they 
had  passed  the  gates  about  half  a  mile.  "  How 
true  it  is,  that  blessings,  manifold  blessings,  are 
only  known  to  be  such  when  we  have  lost 
them  !  To  me  this  free  summer  wind  is  in  itself 
the  richest  of  enjoyments." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
gentleman  he  addressed ;  ^*  I  hope  it  may  do 
you  much  good." 

"  If  I  can  obtain  many  such  rides,"  continued 
Edward,  "  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well.  See,  how 
proud  Blundel  is  of  his  horse  !  and  yet  I  would 
bet  a  silver  tankard  against  a  pewter  can,  that 
Cantelupe's  would  beat  it  for  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  or  Ingelby's  either." 

Ingelby,  who  was  near,  smiled,  well  pleased ; 
and  the  other,  to  whom  Edward  had  spoken, 
exclaimed — "  Do  you  hear  what  the  Prince 
says,  Blundel  ? — that  Cantelupe's  horse  would 
beat  yours  for  half  a  mile  ?" 
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"  Canteliipe  would  not  try,"  answered  Blun- 
del,  "I  should  think." 

"  Oh,  I  will  try !"  cried  Cantelupe  ;  "  to 
please  the  Prince,  I  will  try  with  all  my  heart. 
Let  us  setoff!" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  Edward,  "  let  us  wait 
till  we  get  upon  the  turf,  on  the  higher  ground. 
If  I  remember  right,  there  is  as  fair  a  course 
there  as  any  in  England.  We  will  make  matches 
there  for  you,  and  I  will  give  a  golden  drinking 
cup  as  a  prize  for  the  horse  that  beats  all  the 
rest.  You  shall  run  two  and  two  at  a  time,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  remain  with  me  will  be  the 
judges  of  each  course." 

"  Agreed,  agreed  !"  cried  the  whole  party. 

"  I  shall  win  the  cup  !"  said  Blundel. 

"  Not  you !"  shouted  Ingelby,  in  his  loud, 
hoarse  voice.  "  It  is  scarcely  fair  for  me,  how- 
ever, for  I  am  so  much  heavier." 

"  But  you  have  a  stronger  horse,"  replied 
Edward ;  and  thus  passing  the  time  in  light 
conversation,  they  mounted  slowly  the  first 
gentle  slopes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford, 
and  came  upon  some  fine  dry  turf  at  the  top. 
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As  soon  as  they  found  an  open  space  where 
there  was  grass  enough,  Blundel  and  Cantelupe 
put  their  horses  into  a  quick  pace  and  galloped 
on,  taking  for  the  winning-post  a  tree  that 
stood  detached  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile.  Cantelupe  was  the  lighter  man  of  the 
two,  and  he  rode  well ;  but  Blundel's  horse  was 
decidedly  superior,  and  he  had  already  passed 
the  tree  when  his  competitor  was  two  or  three 
lengths  behind.  The  Prince  seemed  greatly  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  and  cheered  on  the  men  and 
horses  with  his  voice  and  hand.  Two  more 
competitors  speedily  succeeded  the  first,  and 
still  the  whole  party  kept  advancing  over  the 
wild,  turfy  sort  of  down,  ever  and  anon  choos- 
ing an  open  spot  for  their  gay  pastime. 

"  Now,  Ingelby,"  said  the  Prince,  at  length, 
"  you  must  try  with  Blundel.  As  you  are  the 
heavier  man,  you  have  some  advantage  in  his 
horse  being  rather  tired.  We  will  give  you  a 
mile's  course,  too,  so  that  your  beast's  strength 
will  tell.  There,  up  to  that  gate,  with  the  little 
village  church  beyond,  and  if  you  beat  him,  I  will 
fill  the  cup  with  silver  pieces.  He  is  so  proud 
of  his  beast,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  him." 
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Blundel  patted  the  arching  neck  of  his  proud 
charger  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  and,  at  the 
given  sign,  gave  him  his  head.  Away  the  two 
best  horses  in  the  party  went,  and  ran  the 
longer  course  before  them  with  very  equal 
speed,  Blundel  taking  the  lead  at  first,  but  In- 
gelby's  stronger  beast  gaining  upon  him  after- 
wards. Blundel,  however,  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  gate ;  but  Ingelby  dared  him  to  try 
his  chance  back  again,  and  away  they  came  once 
more  at  headlong  speed.  This  time,  Ingelby 
was  first,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Prince,  his  horse  stumbled, 
and  came  down  with  a  heavy  fall.  The  rider 
and  the  charger  were  both  upon  their  feet  again 
in  a  moment,  but  the  beast  had  struck  his  knee, 
although  not  severely,  and  went  lame  as  he 
finished  the  rest  of  his  course. 

"  I  know  not  how  we  must  award  the  prize 
here,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  for  had  it  not  been 
for  that  accident " 

"  Oh,  it  is  mine — it  is  mine,  fairly !"  cried 
Blundel. 

*^  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  I  think  he  has  won  it !" 
said  several  voices  round. 
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"  Oh,  I  have  won  it !"  reiterated  Bkuidel ; 
but  added,  laughing,  "unless  his  Grace  him- 
self will  ride  a  course  with  me  upon  his  grey 
charger." 

"  It  must  be  but  a  short  one,  Blundell,"  an- 
swered Edward ;  "  but  I  do  not  mind  if  I  try 
for  some  hundred  yards  or  two  the  mettle  of  the 
beast.      What  say  you  to  that  little  tree  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  replied  Blundel. 

"  On,  then !"  cried  the  Prince  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  loosed  the  rein — at  which  his 
horse  had  been  tugging  for  the  last  half  hour — 
and  struck  his  spurs  into  the  animal's  sides. 
Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  the  lean  and 
bony  charger  darted  forth,  covering  an  im- 
mense space  of  ground  at  every  stretch,  and 
speedily  leaving  Blundel  and  his  vaunted  steed 
behind.  Spurring  with  all  his  might,  the  dis- 
appointed cavalier  followed  on  Edward's  track ; 
but  though  the  distance  to  the  tree  was  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  five  hundred  yards,  the 
Prince  was  full  fifty  in  front  when  he  passed  it. 

Seeing  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any  further 
effort,  Blundel  slackened  his  speed,  but  to  his 
astonishment  the  Prince   spurred  on,  gaining 
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upon  him  every  minute  ;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  feeling  the 
immense  speed  and  power  of  the  horse  that  he 
bestrode,  Edward  turned  gaily  round  in  the 
saddle,  and,  waving  his  hand,  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  All  courteous  things  to  my  cousin 
De  Montfort !  Tell  him  he  shall  hear  from  me 
soon." 

By  this  time  the  party,  who  had  been  slowly 
following,  had  caught  sight  of  what  was  passing, 
and  putting  their  chargers  into  a  gallop,  were 
soon  up  to  the  spot  where  Blundel  had  halted 
in  bewilderment  and  wonder. 

"He  is  gone!"  cried  Blundel.  "By  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  he  is  gone !" 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Follow  him,  follow  him,  at  all  events,"  said 
Ingelby  ;  "  it  must  not  be  said  that  we  did  not 
follow  him,"  and  accordingly  they  spurred  on 
at  their  best  speed;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  poor-looking  grey,  that  every  one  had  con- 
temned, now  showed  his  real  powers,  each  mo- 
ment seemed  to  increase  his  speed,  each  stride 
seemed  wider  than  the  last,  and  every  instant 
Edward  gained  upon  his  pursuers. 
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For  some  way  he  never  turned  his  head  to 
look,  feehng  sure  that  they  were  left  far  behind  ; 
but  at  length,  after  rising  another  gentle  slope, 
he  paused  for  an  instant  to  let  his  horse  breathe, 
and  gazed  back  over  the  grassy  land,  which  he 
could  now  see  extending  all  the  way  down  to 
the  river.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  he 
beheld  a  knot  of  eight  horsemen,  in  whom  he 
instantly  recognised  the  persons  who  had  been 
sent  to  guard  him.  But  they  were  no  longer 
following  upon  his  track,  their  horses'  heads 
were  turned  towards  Hereford,  and  thither  they 
now  pursued  their  way,  having  soon  given  up 
all  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitive. 

"  Where  is  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ?"  demanded 
Ligelby,  the  moment  they  arrived  in  the  court 
of  the  castle. 

"  He  is  holding  private  council,  and  cannot 
be  spoken  with,"  replied  the  officer  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself. 

"  I  must  speak  with  him,  however,"  rejoined 
Ingelby. 

"  You  cannot !"  said  the  officer,  sternly ; 
"he  is  in  close  conference  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Lord  Ralph." 
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"  If  the  devil  were  with  him,  I  must  see  him !" 
exclaimed  Ingelby.  "  Out  of  my  way,  man  ! 
I  will  bear  the  blame."  And,  pushing  past  him, 
he  approached  the  door  of  the  council-chamber, 
and  knocked  hard  with  his  hand.  A  page,  who 
was  within,  opened  the  door;  and  walking 
straight  up  to  De  Montfort,  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  Ingelby  whispered,  <*  The  Prince  is 
gone,  my  lord  I" 

De  Montfort  turned  fiercely  round  upon  him, 
and  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand, 
exclaiming  **  Gone !" 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  gone !"  replied  the  officer ; 
"and  yet  none  of  us  could  help  it;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  explain  how  Edward  had  effected 
his  escape. 

De  Montfort  showed  no  further  agitation  or 
surprise  than  that  which  the  sudden  communi- 
cation of  such  intelligence  elicited  at  first. 
It  overpowered  his  usual  calmness  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  then  it  was  past.  After  hearing 
Ingelby's  account,  he  muttered  to  himself — 
"  The  shadow  that  fell  upon  me  this  morning 
was  from  this  cloud.  Go,  boy,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  page  who  stood  at  the  door. 
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"bid  the  constable  of  the  guard  seek  for 
Thomas  de  Clare;  and  if  he  find  him,  attach  him 
for  high  treason.  Let  some  one,  too,  summon 
the  Lords  of  Ashby  hither  instantly,  on  business 
of  much  importance.  Quick  boy,  away! — My 
Lord  of  Oxford,  I  will  beseech  you  to  speed 
across  the  country  to  Pevensey  at  once,  and  in- 
stead of  aiding  my  son  to  take  it,  as  we  proposed 
just  now,  bid  him  raise  the  siege,  and  march  to 
join  me,  with  all  the  men  whom  he  can  raise, 
coming  by  Winchester  and  Oxford.  We  shall 
soon  have  business  on  our  hands,  and  must  be 
up  and  stirring.  What  were  we  saying,  Sir 
Adam  de  Newfort? — oh,  about  bringing  the 
troops  from  Chester;"  and  he  entered  again 
upon  the  subject  which  they  had  before  been 
discussing,  seeming  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  escape  of  the  Prince,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  no  moment. 

Li  about  half  an  hour  the  messenger  returned, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  order  the  arrest  of  Thomas 
de  Clare. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  page,  "  they  are  not  to 
be  found." 
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"  They  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

"  Lord  Thomas  left  the  castle  an  hour  ago," 
replied  the  page,  "  and  his  servants  are  all  gone 
likewise." 

"  So  I  thought,  so  I  thought !"  said  De  Mont- 
fort  ;" '  Trust  not  soft  seeming'  is  a  good  old 
saw.  I  might  have  been  wiser  than  to  put  faith 
in  one  of  the  brood  of  Gloucester." 

"But  of  the  Ashbys,  boy — speak  of  the 
Ashbys  !"  cried  Lord  Ralph  Basset.  "  My 
heart  is  no  true  prophet  if  they  play  us  not  false 
likewise." 

"  They  went  out  upon  the  Worcester  road, 
the  people  of  their  inn  declare,"  rejoined  the  boy, 
"  within  half  an  hour  after  they  left  the  castle, 
and  ere  an  hour  was  over  all  their  people  fol- 
lowed them,  their  steward  paying  the  score." 

"  Let  them  go  !"  cried  De  Montfort,  "  we  can 
afford  to  lose  them.  An  unwilling  hand  is  al- 
ways well  spared  from  a  good  cause.  Besides, 
the  greater  loss  puts  out  the  less.  One  Edward 
is  worth  a  whole  shop  full  of  Ashbys  !"  and  with 
this  contemptuous  observation  he  turned  to 
other  matters  again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  impediments  of  life,  at  which  we  fret  and 
chafe  in  early  years,  and  which  we  view  with 
stern  doubt  and  disappointment  in  that  after 
period  when  the  shortness  of  the  space  left  to 
us  renders  each  moment  really  as  valuable  as  it 
only  seems  to  be  in  the  eagerness  of  youthful 
impatience — the  impediments  of  life,  I  say — the 
things  that  check  us  in  our  impetuous  course, 
and  force  us  to  pause  and  to  delay — how  often 
are  they  blessings  instead  of  curses  ?  How 
often  is  the  object  which  they  dash  from  our 
outstretched  hands  an  evil  rather  than  the  good 
that  we  esteemed  it. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer,  as  we  have  shewn. 
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rode  away  from  the  castle  of  Hereford  about 
half  an  hour  before  Prince  Edward.  He  chose 
the  very  road,  and  went  on  at  great  speed  for 
about  three  miles;  he  then  turned  his  horse 
into  a  path  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
the  Prince  had  chosen,  but  leading  nearly  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  in  that  he  proceeded  at 
a  rate  which  gave  his  five  servants  some  trouble 
in  keeping  up  with  him.  At  length,  however, 
his  horse  suddenly  went  lame,  and  on  dis- 
mounting to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  found 
that  a  nail  had  run  into  the  frog  of  the  animal's 
foot;  and  although  it  was  easily  extracted,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  at  the  same  pace  as 
before." 

"  Give  me  your  horse,  Peterkin,"  he  said, 
halting,  "  and  take  mine  slowly  back  to  Here- 
ford." 

While  the  servant  was  changing  the  saddle, 
however,  a  countryman  appeared  on  the  road, 
driving  some  swine  before  him  ;  and  Hugh  im- 
mediately walked  up  to  him,  asking,  "  Is  this 
the  w^ay,  my  friend,  to  Monington  Chapel  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  man ;  "  3^ou  must  go 
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back.  You  should  have  taken  the  first  turning 
on  your  left.  Lord,  now !  only  to  think  of  your 
not  knowing  your  way  to  Monington  Chapel !" 

"What's  the  hour?"  asked  Hugh. 

"  Just  mid-day,"  answered  the  man.  "  Don't 
you  see  the  sun  ?" 

"  Then  there  is  time,"  said  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer;  and  mounting  the  servant's  horse,  he 
retrod  his  steps  for  some  distance. 

Just  as  he  was  approaching  the  turning,  how- 
ever, which  the  man  had  directed  him  to  take, 
he  heard  a  loud  whistling  scream,  which  made 
him  look  up  to  the  sky,  thinking  that  some  eagle 
— a  bird  then  very  common  in  the  marches  of 
Wales — had  come  close  above  his  head.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen ;  and  a  mo- 
ment after  the  same  cry  was  repeated,  while  one 
of  the  servants  who  were  riding  a  little  way 
behind,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  dwarf,  my  lord, 
it  is  Tangel.  See  where  he  comes  at  full  speed, 
like  a  monkey  on  a  race-horse  !" 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  paused  for  a  moment 
and  turned  his  eyes  down  the  road  from  Here- 
ford, up  which  the  dwarf  was  coming,  not 
mounted  on  his  forest  pony,  but  perched  upon 
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the  back  of  a  tall  charger  with  his  head  just 
seen  between  the  ears  of  the  animal,  his  long 
arms  stretched  out  holding  the  bridle  somewhat 
short,  and  his  equally  lengthy  legs  hanging 
down,  affording  no  bad  type  for  the  old  figure 
of  Nobody. 

The  boy  was  speedily  by  Hugh  de  Monther- 
mer's  side,  shaking  his  head  reproachfully  as 
he  came,  and  saying,  "  Ay,  you  would  not  listen 
to  Tangel,  man-at-arms.  Nobody  listens  to 
Tangel ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  has  not  got  a  skin 
like  a  sucking  pig  and  a  face  such  as  boys  cut 
out  of  a  turnip.  Now,  if  any  of  these  bottle- 
nosed  beer  drinkers  had  told  you  to  stay  and 
listen,  you  would  have  waited  by  the  hour." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Hugh  de  Monthermer,  "  nor 
can  I  wait  now,  good  Tangel ;  so  come  on,  and 
make  haste  with  your  story  by  the  way.  What 
is  it  you  want  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  haste,  haste !"  cried  Tangel,  turning  his 
horse  and  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  young  lord ; 
"  always  hasting  to  destruction,  and  slow  to  any- 
thing good.  Now  are  you  riding  out  here, 
without  knowing  where  you  are  going  or  who 
it  is  that  has  sent  for  you." 
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"  And  pra}^  if  you  are  wiser,  Tangel,"  said 
Hugh,  with  a  smile,  "  let  me  know  where  it  is 
I  am  going  to,  and  who  it  is  that  has  sent  for 
me." 

^'  Going  to  a  prison,"  cried  Tangel,  "  and  he 
who  sent  for  you  is  a  traitor." 

''  Are  you  serious  ?"  demanded  Hugh,  turn- 
ing gravely  towards  him, 

"  No,  never  was  merrier  in  my  life,"  answered 
Tangel,  grinning  till  he  shewed  his  fine  white 
teeth  running  back  almost  to  his  ears.  "  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  me  merry,  to  see  a  man  who 
calls  himself  wise  put  his  head  into  a  noose  like 
a  woodcock  ? — Now  I  will  catechise  you,  as  the 
priest  of  the  chapel  did  me  one  day  when  he  was 
drunk.     Did  you  not  receive  a  letter  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Hugh. 

"Who  gave  you  that  letter?"  demanded 
Tangel. 

"  One  of  the  servants  of  the  noble  Earl  of 
Leicester,"  answered  Hugh. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  bo}^,  "  they  are  cunninger 
than  I  thought." 

"And  moreover,"  added  the  3^oung  noble- 
VOL.  ir.  B 
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mean,  "  I  asked  the  servant  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  and  he  told  me,  from  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Earl  of  Ashby." 

"  And  who  did  the  Earl  Ashby's  ton  of  flesh 
get  it  from  ?"  demanded  the  dwarf. — "  I  will  tell 
you,  for  you  know  nothing  about  it  yourself.  He 
got  it  from  gallant,  sweet,  honest,  pretty  Richard 
de  Ashby,  before  he  ran  away  from  Hereford, 
last  night.  I  heard  him  when  he  thought  there 
were  no  ears  listening ;  for  I  watched  him  all 
over  the  place,  as  soon  as  I  found  he  was  in 
Hereford,  creeping  after  him  like  a  shadow.  He 
gave  me  a  blow  once  in  Nottingham,  and  called 
me  ape  and  devil ;  but  the  ape  was  at  his  heels 
last  night  when  he  and  his  fair  cousin  Alured 
were  plotting  to  go  over  to  Gloucester;  and  I 
heard  him  say,  that  he  would  have  you  in  a  net 
before  four-and- twenty  hours  were  over." 

"  He  might  have  found  himself  mistaken, 
Tangel,"  replied  Hugh,  "  for  I  had  my  misgiv- 
ings. Although  I  have  not  often  seen  the  Lady 
Lucy's  hand-writing,  I  suspected  that  the  note 
was  not  hers;  and,  though  he  told  me  to  come 
alone,  I  brought  five  stout  fellows  with  me,  as 
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you  see,  intending  to  leave  them  within  call.  I 
think  we  six  might  be  quite  enough  to  deal  with 
any  force  they  would  dare  to  bring  within  seven 
miles  of  Hereford." 

The  dwarf  laughed  aloud,  paused,  and  then 
laughed  again ;  but  in  his  wayward  fashion  he 
would  not  explain  the  cause  of  his  merriment, 
let  Hugh  say  what  he  would, 

"Mighty  cunning — mighty  cunning!"  he  cried. 
"  Now,  if  you  have  luck,  you  may  catch  the 
fowler  in  his  trap ;  but  yet,  if  you  be  wise,  j^ou 
will  ride  back  to  Hereford,  and  take  a  nuncheon 
at  the  Maypole." 

"  No,"  replied  Hugh,  pausing  for  an  instant, 
and  beckoning  to  his  followers  to  come  up ;  "  no, 
I  will  not.  I  know  Richard  de  Ash,by's  force 
right  well,  and  we  five  are  worth  any  ten  he  can 
bring  against  us.  I  would  give  a  capful  of  gold 
pieces  to  take  that  traitor  back  with  me,  and  nail 
his  ears  to  the  castle  gates ;  but  we  must  lay  our 
plan  securely.  The  place  appointed  is  Moning- 
ton  Chapel,  and  there  surely  must  be  some 
place  near  it  where  I  can  conceal  the  men." 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  his  followers, 
E  2 
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"just  on  this  side  of  it  is  Little  Bilberry  wood. 
I  know  it  well ;  and  then  beyond,  is  the  great 
wood  of  Monington.  We  can  find  cover"  in 
either,  for  a  thousand  spears  if  it  were  neces- 
sary." 

"  I  forget  the  place,  though  I  have  seen  it 
often,"  replied  Hugh;  and,  musing  over  what 
the  dwarf  had  told  him,  he  rode  on  till  the  high- 
way entered  a  little  copse  intersected  by  nume- 
rous paths. 

The  width  of  the  whole  wood  might  be  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards^  though  the  length, 
to  the  right  -and  left  of  the  road  which  they 
followed  was  not  less  than  a  couple  of  miles ; 
and  as  the  young  nobleman  and  his  train  issued 
forth  again  on  the  other  side,  they  perceived  at 
a  short  distance  before  them  a  small  chapel,  to 
which  the  name  of  a  shrine  would  have  been 
more  appropriate,  for  the  largest  congregation 
that  it  could  contain  was  certainly  thirty  per- 
sons at  the  utmost. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer's  arrangements  were 
soon  made.  Drawing  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  any  one  should  observe  his  movements,  he 
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stationed  his  men  under  cover  of  the  wood,  and 
then  advanced  alone  to  the  chapel,  the  door  of 
which  was  open,  as  usual  with  all  places  of 
worship  at  that  time.  Before  he  entered,  how- 
ever, he  paused  to  gaze  over  the  scene  on 
the  other  side  of  the  little  building,  which  pre- 
sented, first  an  open  green  expanse  covered 
with  short  grass  dotted  with  tufts  of  fern,  and 
then,  with  the  interval  of  about  a  third  of  a 
mile,  a  deep,  sombre  wood,  extending  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  both  sides.  The  ground 
all  round  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  copse, 
where  he  had  left  his  men,  so  near  at  hand  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  without 
having  due  warning  of  its  approach. 

Hugh  looked  up  towards  the  sun,  saying 
to  himself,  "  I  am  half  an  hour  before  the  time, 
I  should  imagine — We  shall  have  a  storm  ere 
long :"  and,  fastening  his  horse  to  a  hook  fixed 
in  the  stone  work,  apparently  for  that  purpose, 
he  entered  the  chapel,  which  was  quite  vacant. 

Above  the  altar  appeared  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  and  kneeling  for  a  moment,  as  usual 
with  all  persons  of  his  faith,  Hugh  repeated  a 
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short  prayer,  and  then  rising,  gazed  out  of  a 
window  which  turned  towards  the  larger  wood 
at  the  back.  The  sky  was  becoming  rapidly 
clouded,  and  though  the  sun  shone  high  in 
heaven,  it  only  served  to  render  the  thick, 
thronged  mass  of  vapours,  that  were  rolling 
up  from  the  south-west,  more  dark  and  lower- 
ing in  appearance  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  not  been  contrasted  with  the 
warm  glow  of  the  zenith.  Soon,  however, 
swelUng  up  like  the  waves  of  an  ocean  of  molten 
lead,  the  white  edges  of  the  thunder-cloud 
covered  the  disk  of  the  sun,  bringing  with  them 
an  oppressive  heat,  very  diiferent  from  the  mild 
but  fresh  air  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
morning. 

Still  Hugh  de  Monthermer  kept  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  wood ;  and  after  watching  for  several 
minutes,  he  thought  he  could  distinguish, 
through  the  bolls  of  the  trees,  a  human  form, 
moving  slowly  along  at  the  very  verge.  It  dis- 
appeared again,  and  for  a  few  moments  nothing 
more  was  perceived,  so  that  Hugh,  at  length, 
begun  to  think  he  had  been  in  error.  He  soon 
found  that  such  was  not  the  case,  for  after  a 
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short  pause,  a  man  on  foot  issued  forth  a  step 
or  two,  and  was  seen  to  look  carefully  round 
him.  He  then  gazed  down  the  road  towards 
Hereford,  and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  shade  them  from  the  light.  Apparently 
satisfied,  he  retired  into  the  wood  again,  after 
having  continued  his  investigations  for  about 
three  or  four  minutes. 

It  was  evident  he  was  watching  for  some  one, 
and  Hugh  naturally  concluded  it  was  himself. 
The  young  nobleman  paused,  meditating  how 
he  should  act — at  one  moment,  thinking  of 
shewing  himself,  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  speedy  issue,  but  the  next,  judging  it  would 
be  better  to  remain  in  the  chapel  till  the  hour 
appointed  had  arrived. 

While  he  was  still  hesitating,  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  that  almost  blinded  him,  burst  forth 
from  the  cloud,  and  appeared  to  sweep  close  past 
the  chapel.  Some  large  drops  of  rain  fell  at  the 
same  time,  and  after  another  and  another  flash 
— succeeding  each  other  with  extraordinary 
rapidity — the  flood-gates  of  the  heavens  seemed 
to  open,  and  the  torrent  poured  down,  mingling 
hail  with  the  rain,  and  forming  foaming  yellow 
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pools  at  every  indentation  of  the  road.  Inces- 
santly through  the  twilight  of  the  stonn  the 
broad  blue  glare  of  the  lightning  was  seen,  with 
a  thin,  bright,  fiery  line  crossing  the  tissue  of 
the  flame,  and  marking  its  fierce  and  destructive 
character ;  while  the  rolling  peal  of  the  thunder 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth,  echoing  and 
re-echoing  from  the  woods  around. 

"  Those  poor  fellow  s  will  be  half  drowned," 
thought  Hugh  de  Monthermcr ;  "  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  call  them  into  the  chapel,  though 
it  might  lose  me  my  opportunity.  Yet,  if  I  were 
sure  of  catching  that  villain,  and  carrying  him 
into  Hereford, — ay,  or  of  meeting  him  with 
double  my  numbers,  I  would  myself  swim  the 
Wye  a  dozen  times. — Hark !  surely  that  was 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet !" 

Another  clap  of  thunder,  however,  drowned 
all  other  sounds  ;  but  when  it  had  passed  away, 
the  noise  of  a  horse's  hoofs  beating  the  ground 
at  a  quick  pace  distinctly  reached  the  young 
nobleman's  ear.  Hugh  de  Monthermcr  listened. 
"  There  is  but  one,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  take  no 
odds  against  him ;"  and  he  loosened  his  sword 
in  the  scabbard,  keeping  behind  the  angle  of  the 
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building,  so  as  not  to  show  himself  too  soon  at 
the  half-opened  door. 

The  next  instant  the  horse  stopped  opposite 
the  chapel,  the  rider  was  heard  to  spring  to  the 
ground ;  and  after  a  moment's  delay,  in  order, 
it  seemed,  to  secure  the  beast  from  straying,  the 
stranger's  foot  was  heard  ascending  the  steps. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  advanced  to  confront 
him,  but  instantly  drew  back  again,  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  strong  aston*  hment  —  "Prince 
Edward!" 

"  Hugh  dc  Monthermer,"  cried  Edward, 
"  this  is  a  strange  meeting,  old  companion !" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  Hugh. 
"  It  becomes  me  not  to  ask  how  or  why  you  are 
here,  but  I  will  confess  that  it  rejoices  my  very 
heart  to  see  you  at  liberty,  though  I  doubt  not 
many  men  would  say,  if  they  knew  of  our  meet- 
ing, that  I  ought  to  arrest  and  bring  you  back 
to  Hereford." 

"  He  would  be  a  bold  man !"  answ^ered  the 
Prince,  raising  his  towering  form  to  its  full 
height — "  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
attempt,  single-handed,  to  stop  Edward  of 
England  on  his  way !" 

E  3 
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"  Alas,  my  lord !"  replied  Ilugli  de  Monllier- 
mcr,  "  I  have  not  even  that  excuse  to  give 
to  those  who  may  blame  me.  One  shout  from 
that  door  would  bring  fearful  odds  against  you, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  waiting  here  to  catch 
that  arch-traitor,  Richard  de  Ashby,  in  his  own 
net,  and  have  left  men  in  the  little  wood  you 
have  just  passed.  But  once  more,  I  say,  I  re- 
joice to  see  you  free." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  thank  you,  Hugh,"  replied 
the  Prince — "I  thank  you  from  my  lieart 
for  your  sincere  love — though,  if  I  judge  rightly, 
I  am  not  so  unprotected  as  I  seem." 

The  young  nobleman  took  the  hand  that  Ed- 
ward held  out  to  him,  and  kissed  it  respectfully, 
saying,  "  I  would  not  betray  you,  my  lord,  for 
the  world,  were  you  here  alone  and  I  at  the 
head  of  hundreds ;  but  ere  we  part,  I  must  ask 
you  one  boon." 

"  Nay,  let  us  not  part  yet,"  rejoined  Edward ; 
**  there  is  much  to  be  said  between  us,  Hugh. 
I  have  taken  shelter  here  from  the  storm, — you 
are  here  also;  and  while  the  elements  rage 
without,  let  us  talk  of  giving  peace  to  the  land." 

"  That  is  the  object  of  the  boon  I  crave,  my 
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lord,"  answered  Hugh,  "  but  I  can  stay  no  longer 
with  you  than  to  name  that  boon.  No,  not 
even  to  hear  you  concede  or  refuse  it — else  I 
shall  be  held  a  traitor  to  that  cause  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  sacred.  The  boon  is  this :  when  you 
have  joined  the  Earl  of  Gloucester — when  you 
see  yourself  at  the  head  of  armies — and  when 
you  feel  your  royal  mind  at  liberty  to  act  with 
power  and  success,  publish  a  proclamation 
pledging  yourself  to  uphold  all  those  laws  and 
ordinances  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
safety  of  the  land,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  for  our  protection  from  foreign 
minions  and  base  favourites — ^laws  and  ordi- 
nances to  which  you  have  once  already  given 
your  consent.  If  you  do  this,  I  myself  will 
never  draw  the  sword  against  you,  nor  do  I 
believe  will  Simon  de  Montfort." 

Edward  shook  his  head,  with  a  look  of  doubt. 
"  De  Montfort  is  ambitious,  Hugh,"  he  said ; 
"  perhaps  he  was  not  always  so,  for  many  a 
man  begins  a  patriot  and  ends  a  tyrant." 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  horn  was 
heard  from  the  little  neighbouring  copse,  and 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  advanced  to  the  door  of 
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the  chapel,  knowhig  that  it  was  a  signal  of 
danger.  The  scene  that  presented  itself  was 
curious :  the  rain  was  still  pouring  down  heavy 
and  grey ;  the  air  was  dim  and  loaded ;  the 
flashes  of  the  lightning  were  blazing  through 
the  sky,  and  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  young 
nobleman  to  be  actually  running  along  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  rushing  towards 
him  with  rapidity  almost  superhuman,  was  the 
poor  dwarf,  Tangel,  throwing  about  his  long, 
lean  arms,  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  and 
pointing  ever  and  anon  to  the  opposite  wood, 
issuing  forth  from  which  appeared  a  body  of 
at  least  three  hundred  horse,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  and  coming  down  at  full  speed  to- 
wards the  chapel. 

Hugh  turned  one  look  more  into  the  building 
and  waved  his  hand,  exclaiming — "  Adieu,  my 
lord,  adieu  !  Here  is  danger  near ;"  and,  gain- 
ing his  horse's  side,  he  unhooked  the  bridle, 
and  leapt  into  the  saddle. 

"  Up,  Tangel !  Up  behind  me  I"  he  cried,  as 
the  dwarf  came  nigh  — "  up,  quick,  or  they 
will  be  upon  us  !"' 

The  dwarf  sprang  up  behind  him  in  a  mo- 
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ment,  with  one  single  bound  from  the  ground ; 
and  Hugh,  turning  the  bridle  towards  the  little 
copse,  dashed  on  at  full  speed.  The  servant's 
horse,  however,  which  he  was  riding,  was  not  a 
very  fast  one ;  the  troop  from  the  wood  was 
coming  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  seemed 
determined  to  chase  him  :  his  own  force  was  too 
small  to  offer  any  resistance  ;  and  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  saw  with  bitterness  of  spirit  that, 
if  the  adversaries  still  pursued,  he  must  soon 
be  a  prisoner.  To  be  so  deceived  and  foiled, 
added  anger  to  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  captivity,  and  he  muttered  to  himself — 
"  They  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  at  all  events," 
while  he  still  spurred  on  towards  the  copse  from 
which  his  own  men  were  now  approaching,  lead- 
ing the  horse  on  wdiich  the  dwarf  had  joined  them." 

"  Mount  your  beast  quickly  !"  cried  Hugh, 
turning  his  head  to  Tangel. 

"Go  on — go  on,  fast,  good  master!"  cried 
the  boy.  "  Do  not  halt  for  me  :  I  will  mount 
without  your  stopping,  only  carry  me  close 
enough  to  the  beast ;"  and  in  a  moment  after, 
as  Hugh  rode  swiftly  up  towards  his  followers,  the 
boy  put  his  hands  upon  the  young  nobleman's 
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shoulders,  sprang  up  with  his  feet  on  the 
charger's  haunches,  and  then  with  a  leap  and  a 
shrill  cry,  he  lighted  on  his  ow..  horse,  whirled 
himself  round,  and  dropped  into  the  saddle. 

No  time,  indeed,  was  to  be  lost;  for  Hugh 
and  his  attendants  met  midway  between  the 
building  and  the  wood,  when  one  end  of  the 
enemy's  line  already  reached  the  chapel. 

But  at  that  moment,  Edward  himself  darted 
out  upon  the  steps,  and  shouted  aloud,  "  Halt ! 
I  command  you,  halt! — Lord  Lovel,  Sir  Thomas 
Grey,  I  charge  you,  halt !  Chase  him  not,  I 
say ! — Sir  Richard  de  Ashby,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice  till  it  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
thunder,  as  he  saw  that  his  orders  were  un- 
heeded, "  Halt !  on  your  life  ! — Will  you  dis- 
obey my  first  command  ?" 

But  Richard  de  Ashby  was  deaf,  and  dashed 
on  with  five  or  six  others,  while  the  rest  of 
their  party  drew  the  rein,  some  sooner,  some 
later,  pausing  in  a  broken  line.  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  and  his  men  spurred  forward  at 
the  full  gallop;  but  the  slippery  ground,  now 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  pelting  rain,  defeated 
his  effort  to  escape  an  attack.     The  horse   of 
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one  of  his  followers  floundered,  and  fell  some 
forty  yards  before  they  reached  the  copse  ;  and 
though  both  man  and  beast  staggered  up  again, 
the  pursuers  were  too  near  to  be  evaded. 

Some  ten  yards  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
mounted  upon  a  fleet  black  horse,  was  Richard 
de  Ashby  himself.  He  was  fully  armed  with 
hauberk  and  shield  and  spear,  but  his  aventaillc 
was  open,  and  a  glow  of  savage  satisfaction  might 
be  seen  upon  his  countenance.  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer  turned  in  the  saddle,  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  them  with  his  eye,  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  escape  was  not  possible,  but  that  ven- 
geance was;  and,  snatching  from  the  man  next  to 
him  a  spear  and  small  round  buckler,  he  wheeled 
his  horse,  struck  the  sharp  spur  furiously  into 
its  flanks,  and  met  his  pursuer  in  full  cai'eer. 

The  young  knight  himself  was  clothed  in  no- 
thing but  a  hauqueton  of  purple  cendal,  which, 
though  stiffly  stuffed  with  cotton,  as  was  then  cus- 
tomary, afforded  poor  protection  against  the  point 
of  a  lance.  But  the  tournament  and  the  battle- 
field had  been  the  young  nobleman's  ball-room 
and  his  school,  his  place  of  amusement  and  his 
place  of  practice;  and  his  eye  was  always  ready 
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to  discover,  his  hand  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  slightest  movement  of  an  enemy.  He  per- 
ceived in  an  instant  that  Richard deAshby's  lance 
was  aimed  at  his  throat,  but  he  showed  by  no 
sign  that  he  knew  that  such  was  the  case,  till  he 
-was  within  a  yard  of  his  .enemy.  Then  suddenly 
raising  his  buckler,  he  turned  the  point  aside  ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  he  somewhat  lifted  his 
own  spear,  which,  as  he  had  no  rest,  was  charged 
upon  his  thigh,  intending  to  strike  his  adversary 
full  in  the  face.  But  Richard  de  Ashby  bent  his 
head,  and  the  lance  touching  him  high  upon  the 
forehead,  glanced  off  from  the  skull,  and  catch- 
ing in  the  hood  of  mail,  hurled  him  headlong 
from  his  charger  to  the  ground. 

Hugh  drew  up  his  horse  suddenly  by  the 
side  of  the  fallen  man,  and  shortening  the  spear, 
held  it  to  his  throat,  shouting  aloud  to  those  who 
followed — "  If  any  one  comes  near,  he  dies !" 

By  this  time  his  own  attendants  had  rejoined 
him ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  came  riding 
down  at  a  quick  pace  from  the  chapel,  calling 
upon  their  companions,  who  had  gone  before, 
to  halt  and  come  back. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  Prince's  voice  ?"  ex- 
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claimed  an  elderly  knight,  angrily,  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  "  it  is  his  express  commands,  that 
you  come  back.  Depart,  Lord  Hugh — depart 
in  peace ;  it  is  the  Prince's  will,  and  we  obey." 

"  Had  I  but  one  half  your  numbers,  Lord 
Lovell,"  answered  Hugh,  *^  I  would  not  go 
without  taking  this  traitor  with  me." 

"  Or  being  taken  yourself,"  replied  Lord  Lo- 
vell, with  a  laugh.  "  I  can  assure  you,  my  good 
lord,  we  had  every  intention  of  carrying  you 
with  us  into  Worcestershire ;  but  as  the  Prince 
will  let  the  bird  out  of  the  trap  which  poor  Ri- 
chard baited  so  nicely  for  him,  he  must  e'en  use 
his  wings — there  is  no  help  for  it.  You  seem 
to  have  pecked  the  fowler  pretty  handsomely, 
however.  I  believe  you  have  cleft  his  skull. 
There — let  his  people  come  up  and  help  him  ! 
You  have  my  word  against  treachery," 

"  I  fear  he  is  not  punished  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves," replied  Hugh  de  Monthermer.  "  Bear 
my  dutiful  thanks  to  the  Prince  for  his  courtesy ; 
and  now,  fare  you  well,  my  Lord  Lovell.  I 
trust  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse,  and  rode 
quickly  but  thoughtfully  back  to  Hereford, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  FEW  pages  more  of  dry  details,  dear  reader, 
and  then  for  nothing  but  brief  scenes  and  rapid 
action.  This,  if  you  please,  is  a  chapter  of  pure 
history ;  and  therefore  those  who  are  well  read 
in  the  annals  of  the  times  may  pass  it  over 
without  any  particular  attention.  To  all  who 
are  not,  however,  it  will  be  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  that 
which  is  to  follow. 

On  Hugh  de  Monthermer's  arrival  at  Here- 
ford, he  found  the  news  of  Edward's  escape 
common  to  all  the  town ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  first  to  his 
uncle,  and  then  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  all 
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that  had  taken  place  after  he  had  left  them  in 
the  morning. 

"  Some  three  hundred  horses !"  said  De 
Montfort,  as  he  hstened  to  the  young  noble- 
man's account  of  his  meeting  with  Richard  de 
Ashby.  "  They  are  bold,  upon  my  life !  but 
they  teach  us  that  we  have  been  somewhat  neg- 
ligent. And  so  you  unhorsed  the  traitor,  but 
could  neither  kill  nor  take  him  ?  It  is  a  pity — 
you  are  sure  that  he  is  not  dead  ?" 

"  Not  sure,  my  lord,"  replied  Hugh ;  "  but  I 
rather  think  not,  for  I  felt  the  spear  strike,  and 
then  glance  off.  I  would  fain  have  brought  him 
into  Hereford." 

"  Have  you  heard,"  continued  De  Montfort, 
"  that  our  good  friends  the  Earl  of  Ashby  and  his 
son  have  left  us  ? — so  that  I  fear  some  hopes  and 
expectations,  which  your  uncle  mentioned  re- 
garding a  fair  lady's  hand,  may  suffer  disap- 
pointment." 

"  I  have  heard  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Hugh, 
"  and  am,  I  confess,  not  a  little  grieved.  Ne- 
vertheless  " 

"Well,  what  of  nevertheless?"  asked  De 
Montfort,  seeing  that  he  paused. 
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"  Why,  nevertheless,  my  lord,"  replied  Hugh, 
"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  shall  succeed  at  last. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  matter  of  love  which 
was  destined  to  end  happily  begin  smoothly  at 
the  first." 

"  Ay,  hope  !"  said  De  Montfort.  "Hope  is  like 
a  hungry  boy,  who  I  once  saw  burn  his  mouth 
with  his  porridge  ;  for  he  still  consoled  himself, 
poor  urchin,  by  saying  that  it  would  be  cool 
enough  by  and  by.  May  it  be  as  you  wish,  my 
young  friend ! — and  so  good  night ;  for  neither 
you  nor  I  can  mend  what  is  gone  amiss  this 
day." 

As  Hugh  was  leaving  the  room,  De  Montfort 
called  to  him  again,  saying,  "  Pray  ask  your 
uncle  to  spend  an  hour  with  me  to-night.  I 
want  his  warlike  counsels  in  our  present  strait ; 
I  know  no  one  more  fitted  to  advise  me." 

"  And  none  more  willing,  my  lord,"  replied 
Hugh,  quitting  the  room. 

Bustle,  activity,  preparation,  the  movement  of 
troops,  rumours  of  strange  events,  some  false, 
some  true,  portents,  even  miracles — for  those 
were  times  in  which  every  man  wore  the  magni- 
fying-glasscs  of  superstition — doubts,  expecta- 
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tions,  suppositions  in  regard  to  the  motions  of 
every  following  day,  filled  up  the  next  fortnight 
busity.  Every  part  of  the  country,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  was  stirred  up  to  fight  for 
one  party  or  the  other ;  and  bands  of  soldiers 
moving  across  to  join  their  several  banners  often 
encountered  in  the  same  village,  and  by  their 
contests  "  frighted  the  isle  from  its  propriet3\" 

According  to  the  best  accounts  that  could  be 
obtained,  the  number  of  troops  which  gathered 
round  Prince  Edward  and  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester was  considerably  larger  than  that  which 
joined  De  Montfort  in  Hereford,  and  being  prin- 
cipally composed  of  cavalry,  these  levies  drop- 
ped much  more  rapidly  in ;  the  foot  soldiers, 
who  were  enrolling  themselves  for  the  party  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners,  as  De  Montfort's  fac- 
tion was  called,  though  infinitely  more  nume- 
rous, being  very  much  longer  in  their  march, 
and  more  easily  intercepted  and  driven  back  by 
the  enemy. 

To  counterbalance  the  depression,  however, 
which  the  increasing  strength  of  Edward  and 
Gloucester  might  have  spread  through  Here- 
ford, rumours  came  daily  of  a  great  rising  of 
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the  citizens  of  London  and  the  peasantry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  in  favour  of 
De  Montfort;  and  there  was  also  on  his  side 
that  great  moral  support  which  is  given  by 
the  assurance  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  great 
popular  movement — for,  that  the  cause  of  De 
Montfort  was  the  popular  one,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  reads  the  ballads,  the  legends,  or  the 
histories  of  the  day.  The  people,  beyond  all 
question,  looked  upon  that  renowned  leader,  not 
only  as  the  champion  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, but  as  a  hero,  which  he  really  was,  and  as  a 
saint,  which  he  probably  was  not. 

Still  the  camp  of  De  Montfort  suffered  many 
severe  defections.  In  political  contests,  the  love  of 
novelty  and  of  change  affects  many  more  men  than 
one  would  at  first  sight  suppose,  causing  them  to 
seize  any  pretext  for  abandoning  a  party  to  which 
they  have  been  for  some  time  attached,  and  for 
going  over  to  the  other,  which  they  have  con- 
stantly opposed.  Dissensions  with  their  leaders 
or  their  fellow  partisans,  disgusts  at  trifling  acts 
of  neglect — even  weariness  of  habitual  associa- 
tions, will  produce  in  others  the  same  effect ;  and 
thus  a  great  number  of  the  nobles,  who  before 
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the  famous  battle  of  Lewes  supported  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  now  framed  or  discovered  an  ex- 
cuse for  following  the  example  of  the  Earl  of 
Ashby  and  his  son,  and  joining  the  forces  of 
Gloucester  and  Prince  Edward.  A  few,  too, 
really  doubtful  of  De  Montfort's  real  intentions, 
and  fearful  of  his  growing  power,  either  retired 
from  his  party  without  espousing  that  of  the 
Prince,  or  abandoned  him  entirely,  and  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him  in  arms^- 

Many  of  his  weaker  partisans,  though  ad- 
hering still  to  his  cause,  were  alarmed  at  this 
defection,  and  looked  grave  and  sorrowful  at 
the  intelligence  received  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments ;  but  the  Earl,  though  as  serious  in  his 
demeanour  as  his  age  and  character  might  re- 
quire, was  still  firm  and  cheerful,  as  were  all  his 
principal  councillors  and  companions. 

None  seemed  less  depressed  than  the  old 
Earl  of  Monthermer,  who  had  always  a  hope- 
ful and  courteous  answer  to  give  to  every  one. 
"We  shall  beat  them  yet,  my  good  friend," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  timid  and 
news-seeking  gentleman,  who  stopped  him 
while  riding  down  from  the  castle  to  his  inn. 
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«  We  shall  beat  them  yet,  do  not  fear.  Unless 
some  great  and  extraordinary  error  is  committed 
on  our  side,  or  some  inconceivable  piece  of  good 
fortune  occurs  upon  theirs,  they  must  be  de- 
feated, as  they  were  at  Lewes." 

^'  But  I  see,"  said  his  companion,  "  that  the 
Earl  has  proclaimed " 

"  Not  the  Earl,  but  the  King,"  interrupted  the 
old  lord — "  it  is  the  King  who  has  proclaimed 
Gloucester  and  all  his  adherents  traitors;  but 
that  makes  very  little  difference.  In  conten- 
tions like  these,  every  man  is  called  a  traitor  in 
his  turn,  whatever  side  he  takes ;  and  as  for 
those  who  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  do  not 
let  their  defection  alarm  you.  It  is  better 
always  to  have  an  open  enemy  than  a  false 
friend ;  and  a  wise  general  gives  all  cowards 
and  waverers  a  prompt  order  to  quit  the  ranks 
of  his  army,  not  only  as  a  useless,  but  an  inju- 
rious incumbrance." 

Such  cheerful  words,  and  a  few  gallant  acts 
performed  in  a  casual  skirmish  here  and  there, 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  in  Hereford 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  till  at  length  such 
a  number  of  men  were  collected,  as  seemed  to 
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justify  De  Montfort  in  taking  the  field,  although 
the  army  of  the  Prince  might  be,  perhaps,  by 
one-half  more  numerous  than  his  own. 

The  movements  of  the  great  Earl  after  march- 
ing out  of  Hereford,  became  of  a  strange  and 
incongruous  character,  which  greatly  puzzled 
and  embarrassed  many  of  his  best  supporters, 
and  which  have  not  been  clearly  understood 
even  in  our  own  time;  but  De  Montfort's 
countenance  remained  calm  and  tranquil,  even 
in  the  midst  of  what  seemed,  to  ordinary 
observers,  checks  and  reverses ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  the  two  or  three  noblemen  who 
were  in  his  most  intimate  councils,  maintained 
the  same  serene  aspect,  whatever  circumstances 
occurred. 

At  the  head  of  a  large  force,  Edward  inter- 
posed between  the  army  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners and  London,  moving  as  it  moved,  and 
practising  with  consummate  art,  the  science  of 
strategy,  as  it  was  known  in  those  days,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  keeping  his  adversary  at 
a  distance  from  his  resources,  without  giving 
him  battle,  exactly  at  his  own  time  and  place. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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De  Montfort,  in  the  meantime,  affected  to 
manoeuvre  skilfully  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
Edward's  superior  force  without  fighting,  and 
making  his  way  direct  to  London.  But  '  a  all 
these  operations,  the  Prince  seemed  to  ha  e  the 
advantage,  turning  his  opponent  at  every  pas- 
sage, as  the  greyhound  does  the  hare. 

Many  facts  have  since  been  discovered,  which 
have  induced  modern  historians  to  suppose  that 
De  Montfort  sought  merely  to  amuse  his  adver- 
sary ;  but,  at  the  time,  two  circumstances  only, 
led  the  closer  observers  in  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's camp  to  believe  that  that  great  man  had 
a  covert  object  in  view,  and  that  he  was  not 
actually  so  completely  frustrated  by  his  oppo- 
nent as  appeared  upon  the  surface.  The  first 
was,  that  perfect  equanimity  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  which  he  maintained  under  every 
apparent  reverse.  The  second,  was  a  degree 
of  anxious  impatience,  which  manifested  itself 
upon  the  arrival  of  many  of  the  messengers 
who  were  constantly  coming  and  going  be- 
tween his  camp  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
the  country.      These  facts,  in  those  who  re- 
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marked  them,  created  a  suspicion  that  the  Earl 
was  waiting  for  reinforcements,  not  choosing  to 
risk  a  battle  till  they  had  joined  him ;  and  at 
length  a  circumstance  occurred  which  confirmed 
this  opinion,  and  quieted  the  anxiety  of  many 
who  had  begun  to  fear  that  ill  success  was 
hanging  over  the  very  commencement  of  their 
career. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  the  army  ap- 
proached the  small  town  of  Newport,  after 
having  attacked  and  taken  Uske,  which  was 
feebly  defended  by  some  of  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester's adherents.  It  seemed  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  De  Montfort  and  his  councillors  to 
cross  the  Severn,  a  few  miles  above  Newport, 
and  take  possession  of  Bristol ;  and  orders  to 
that  eifect  had  been  actually  given.  Few  ves- 
sels, however,  capable  of  transporting  the  forces 
of  the  Earl,  were  found  at  the  spot  where  De 
Montfort  had  ordered  them  to  be  collected, 
and  Edward  himself  was  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  several  ships  and  galleys 
of  a  considerable  size  were  to  be  seen  moored  at 
the  opposite  side ;  and  Hugh  do  Monthermer, 
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who  commanded  an  advance  party,  threw  himself 
into  a  passage  boat  with  a  small  force,  and 
crossed  the  estuary  towards  a  point  where  he 
believed  he  could  make  good  his  defence,  while 
he  dispatched  the  vessels  to  the  opposite  shore, 
to  bring  over  the  main  army  of  the  Earl, 

His  proceedings,  as  far  as  they  were  suffered 
to  go,  proved  entirely  successful.  He  effected 
his  landing,  repulsed  a  body  of  the  enemy 
who  attempted  to  dislodge  him,  and  secured 
a  place  of  disembarkation  for  the  rest  of  the 
forces ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  seamen  in  the  other 
vessels  to  cross  to  the  Welsh  shore,  a  messenger 
reached  him,  in  a  small  row-boat,  commanding 
his  immediate  return. 

Hugh  obeyed  at  once;  and,  proceeding  to 
the  head  quarters  of  De  Montfort,  he  found 
his  uncle  and  Lord  Ralph  Basset  in  conference 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  young  noble- 
man was  about  to  explain  the  motives  of  his 
conduct,  but  De  Montfort  stopped  him,  saying — 
"  You  did  quite  right,  my  young  friend ;  but 
Prince   Ed\Yard  and  I,  you  must  know,  are  as 
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two  chess-players,  where  the  game  is  life  and 
power,  and  neither  he  nor  I  must  hazard  one 
rash  move,  if  we  would  avoid  destruction.  I 
know  my  own  game — he  is  not  aware  of  it ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  be  so  till  the 
last  moment." 

These  words  were  heard  by  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen round,  and  rumour  soon  carried  them 
through  the  whole  host— one  person  repeating 
them  in  one  manner, 'and  another  in  another,  but 
all  implying  the  same  thing — that  De  Montfort 
had  some  dark  and  secret  purpose  in  view ;  and 
such  was  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  in  their 
leader,  that  they  never  doubted  success  would 
attend  him,  whatever  that  purpose  was. 

An  immediate  change  of  movements  then  took 
place.  Suddenly  turning  into  South  Wales,  the 
army  ravaged  a  district  belonging  to  some  of  the 
adherents  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  his  progress, 
De  Montfort  entered  into  a  treaty  with  several 
of  the  Native  Welsh  princes,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  a  considerable  body  of 
their  light  armed  troops.  A  short  pause  of  total 
inactivity  next  succeeded,  and  the  Earl  remained 
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encamped  for  two  or  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lug,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  repose  to  his  forces,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heats  of  July.  Messengers,  however,  were 
continually  coming  and  going;  the  Earl  was 
constantly  employed,  either  in  writing  or  in 
training  the  troops  to  various  military  evolu- 
tions ;  and,  after  all  the  camp  except  the  sen- 
tinels were  sound  asleep,  a  light  was  seen 
burning  in  his  tent  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  "  He  used  his  nights,"  says  a  histo- 
rian of  those  times,  "  more  for  thought  and 
labour,  than  for  sleep." 

During  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  and 
often  during  these  nocturnal  vigils,  the  old 
Earl  of  Monthermer  and  the  Lord  le  Despen- 
ser  remained  with  De  Montfort,  sometimes  con- 
sulting with  him,  sometimes  writing  in  the  same 
tent,  sometimes  examining  the  rude  maps  of 
that  period,  measuring  distances  and  tracing  out 
lines,  but  not  one  word  did  either  of  them  utter, 
even  to  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  in 
regard  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  general. 

At  length,  one  night  towards  eleven  o'clock. 
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while  the  army  was,  what  was  both  technically 
and  literally,  "  in  the  field,"  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer  received  a  summons,  written  in  the 
hand  of  De  Montfort  himself,  desiring  his  im- 
mediate presence.  The  last  words  were,  "  Bring 
your  dwarf  page  with  you." 

Tangel  was  accordingly  roused  from  the 
corner  in  which  he  slept,  and  followed  Hugh  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Earl,  whom  they  found  sit- 
ting in  the  outer  tent  in  company  with  two  or 
three  noblemen.  The  flap  of  the  canvas  was 
drawn  back  on  either  side,  in  order  to  admit 
what  fresh  air  could  be  found  in  a  sultry  night 
of  summer,  and  at  one  end  of  a  table,  round 
which  the  assembled  nobles  were  seated,  ap- 
peared a  man,  dusty  with  travelling  and  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  Yorkshire  forester. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  my  Lord  Hugh," 
said  De  Montfort,  "  enclosed  in  one  to  myself;" 
and  he  handed  a  small  packet  to  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer,  tied,  as  was  then  customary,  and  fast- 
ened with  yellow  wax. 

Hugh  took  it,  but  before  he  broke  the  seal  or 
cut  the  silk,  he   advanced   to   the   table   and 
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examined  the  outside  of  the  letter  carefully  by 
the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps. 

"  Something  seems  to  strike  you  as  extraor- 
dinary," said  Dc  Montlbrt.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  I  will  tell  your  lordship  presently,"  replied 
Hugh ;  and  severing  the  silk  with  his  dagger, 
he  read  the  contents. 

"  This  is  good  news  as  far  as  it  goes,"  he  said 
at  length  in  a  low  tone  ;  "I  find  that  my  good 
friend  Ralph  Ilarland  is  on  his  road  to  join  us, 
together  w^ith  a  certain  forest  friend  of  ours," 
he  added,  turning  towards  his  uncle,  "  with  some 
seven  hundred  bold  yeomen  and  foresters  of 
York  and  Nottingham,  and  more  will  follows 
They  arc  already  far  advanced  on  their  way  in 
Staffordshire. — But  I  caimot  help  thinking,  my 
good  lord,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "  that 
this  letter  has  been  opened  and  read  before  it 
reached  my  hands." 

As  the  young  nobleman  spoke  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  messenger,  who  was  somewhat  pale 
before,  but  became  paler  still  when  he  heard 
the  last  words. 
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"I  will  swear  upon  the  blessed  rood!"  he 
cried,  "  that  I  have  never  opened  the  packet, 
but  brought  it  safely  hither,  as  I  was  told." 

"  Who  told  you  to  bring  it  ?"  asked  De  Mont- 
fort,  fixing  his  stern  eyes  upon  him. 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Robin  of  Barnesdale." 

"  What  makes  you  think  it  has  been  opened, 
Hugh  ?"  demanded  the  Earl  of  Monthermer. 

"  Why,  my  dear  uncle,"  answered  the  young 
nobleman,  "  this  wax  is  yellow,  but  at  the  side 
of  it  is  a  stain  of  green,  as  if  at  first  it  had  been 
sealed  with  another  colour." 

"  Can  our  friend  Robin  write  ?"  inquired  De 
Montfort. 

"Yea!"  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  behind  Hugh 
de  Monthermer,  "  as  well  as  a  Florentine  reed 
or  a  turkey's  quill  in  the  hand  of  an  Oxford 
clerk." 

"  We  shall  soon  know  more,  my  lord,"  said 
Hugh  de  Monthermer ;  "  but  this  letter  is  not 
Robin's  writing,  this  is  from  Ralph  Harland  the 
franklin." 

"  But  this,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  laying  his  hand 
f3 
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upon  another  letter — "  this  purports  to  be  from 
the  bold  forester,  praying  me  to  send  you  with 
some  men-at-arms  to  reinforce  them  as  they 
come,  seeing  that  Gloucester  threatens  them, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  proceed." 

"  That  shows  it  to  be  a  forgery  at  once,"  said 
Hugh,  in  a  low  voice  to  Leicester ;  "Robin  never 
seeks  aid  of  any  man.  There  is  treachery  some- 
where, my  lord ;  but  we  have  means  at  hand  of 
convicting  this  fellow. — Now,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  tell  me,  and  tell  me  true,  who  sent  you 
hither ;  and,  beware  I  for  if  you  deceive  me,  it 
may  cost  your  life." 

"  I  have  told  you  already,"  answered  the  man, 
doggedly. 

"Well  then,  stand  forward,  my  little  magi- 
cian," cried  Hugh,  laying  his  hand  upon  Tangel's 
head.  "  We  hear  of  Eastern  talismans,  my  lord, 
whereby  truth  and  falsehood  are  discovered,  as 
gold  and  alloy  by  the  touchstone ;  and  in  this 
boy  I  have  such  a  human  talisman,  who  will  soon 
tell  us  how  much  verity  there  is  in  the  fellow's 
tale.  Now,  Tangcl,  look  at  him  well,  and  say  if 
he  came  from  Robin  Hood  ?' 

"  No,"  answered  the  dwarf,  well  pleased  with 
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the  importance  of  his  functions,  and  entering 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  masters  figure  of 
speech — "  Hark !  I  hear  Robin  deny  him,  and 
say  he  never  yet  set  eyes  upon  him."  Then 
tugging  the  young  nobleman's  sleeve  he  whis- 
pered the  vv^ords,  "  Go  on ! — ask  me  more  !" 

"  And  now,  Tangel,"  continued  Hugh,  "  can 
you  tell  me  whose  man  he  is  ?" 

"  Right  well,"  replied  the  dwarf,  fixing  his 
keen  gaze  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  messenger ; 
and  then  speaking  slowly,  he  added,  "  He  is 
Prince  Edward's." 

A  slight  smile  came  upon  the  man's  coun- 
tenance for  a  moment;  but  Tangel  went  on 
almost  without  a  pause,  watching  him  keenly  as 
he  spoke.  "  He  is  Prince  Edward's  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's 
by  Richard  de  Ashby.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  hear 
them  laughing,  when  they  think  how  they 
will  take  in  De  Montfort,  and  lead  the  Lord 
Hugh  into  a  trap — and  he  hears  them,  too ! 
Look  at  his  face — look  at  his  face  !" 

Certainly  that  face  was  now  as  bloodless  as 
the  visage  of  the  dead. 

"  Take  him  away !"  said  De   Montfort,  in  a 
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stern  tone — "  take  him  away,  and  Lang  him  on 
the  first  tree !" 

"I  will  confess — I  will  confess,"  cried  the 
man,  falling  upon  his  knees.  "  Spare  my  life, 
and  I  will  confess !" 

"  It  is  yom'  only  hope  of  safety,"  replied  the 
Earl ;  "  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  you  shall  be 
spared — out  with  it  at  once,  and  without  hesita- 
tion !" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  detected  impostor, 
in  a  whining  tone,  "  I  confess  I  am  Sir  Richard 
de  Ashby's  man  I"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  how 
a  jolly  monk,  passing  through  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  and  making  merry 
with  some  soldiers,  had  been  recognised  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  Richard  de  Ashby,  and  in- 
stantly arrested.  On  searching  him  strictly,  the 
letter  from  Ralph  Harland  to  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thcrmer  had  been  found,  wrapped  in  leather, 
between  his  sandal  and  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and 
a  plan  w^as  instantly  formed,  both  for  cutting 
off  the  party  of  the  young  franklin  and  Robin 
Hood,  and  also  for  leading  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thcrmcr  into  an  ambuscade.  "  The  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Roger  Mortimer,"  he  said,  "  had 
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been  made   acquainted  with  the  plot,  but  not 
the  Prince." 

*'  Take  him  away !"  said  De  Montfort,  after 
the  story  wa^s  told — "  Take  him  a^vay,  and 
guard  him  strictly !  We  may  have  occasion  to 
account  with  these  gentlemen  at  some  future 
time. — Now  here  is  an  opportunity,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  the  pretended  yeoman  was 
removed,  "  w^hich  some  men  would  seize,  for 
cutting  off  whatever  troops  the  rebels  may 
detach  in  execution  of  their  pitiful  schemes,  but 
I  think,  my  good  lords,  we  must  not  waste 
our  strength  upon  skirmishes.  At  any  moment, 
we  may  have  to  act  suddenly  w4th  our  whole 
force,  and  therefore  we  must  cast  away  the 
occasion  that  now  presents  itself  of  lopping  off 
a  limb  from  our  enemy.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  forget  the  safety  of  our  friends ;  some  faithful 
messenger  must  be  sent  at  once  to  meet  the  re- 
inforcement from  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire, 
and  give  them  notice  to  take  a  circuit  through 
Shropshire.  Shrewsbury  is  ours,  and  all  the 
country  round ;  so,  on  that  road,  they  will  be 
safe.     Have  you  any  one  you  can  send  ?" 

Hugh   looked   at   the   dwarf,    and   the   boy 
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clapped  his  hands  gladly,  exclaiming,  "  Let  nie 
go — let  me  go  !"  ', 

"  So  be  it,  then !"  said  Hugh,  "  I  will  pro- 
vide him  with  the  means  at  once,  my  lord.  He 
had  better  have  no  letter,  but  a  purse  well- 
filled,  and  a  swift  horse.  He  will  not  fail  a 
word  of  the  message " 

«  Hark !"  cried  I)e  Montfort,  '«  there  is  a 
sound  of  galloping  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river!  The  messengers,  at  length,  I  trust. — 
Do  you  know  your  errand,  boy?" 

"  Right  well,  great  man,"  answered  the 
dwarf,  ^'  and  I  will  not  fail  either  in  speed  or 
truth." 

"  What,  ho ! — stand ! — who  goes  there  ?"  de- 
manded the  sentinels,  who  were  placed  about 
fifty  yards  from  De  Montfort's  tent. 

"  A  friend !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Stand,  friend,  and  dismount !"  cried  the 
sentinel. 

"  Letters,"  answered  the  other  voice — "  let- 
ters from  the  Lord  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  his 
father,  the  most  noble  Earl  of  Leicester  !" 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Leicester,  starting  up,  with 
his  whole  face  beaming  with  satisfaction,  '^  At 
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length  ! — Let  him  advance  !"  he  shouted — "Let 
him  advance !"  and  a  moment  after,  coming 
forward  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  a  man,  pale, 
haggard,  and  worn,  presented  himself,  bearing  a 
small  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  to  your  lordship,  from  your  son,"  he 
said ;  "  I  left  him  well,  at  Oxford,  not  many 
hours  ago,  with  thirty  thousand  men  in. arms, 
all  ready  to  defy  the  world,  on  behalf  of  De 
Montfort." 

Too  eager  to  make  any  reply,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  took  the  packet,  tore  it  open,  and 
read — "  All  is  right !"  he  cried  at  length,  rising 
with  a  w^ell  pleased  smile,  and  turning  to  the 
gentlemen  on  his  right.  *^  Now,  my  good 
lords^ — no^v,  the  moment  for  action  has  come. 
To  you,  Monthermer — to  you,  Le  Despenser, 
thanks— many  thanks,  for  those  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsels  which  have  cast  cool  patience 
upon  my  own  somewhat  too  impetuous  nature, 
and  enabled  me  to  resist  my  own  inclination  to 
advance.  Here  have  w^e  amused  these  rebel 
lords,  and  the  infatuated  Prince,  in  needless 
marches  and  counter-marches,  while  my  son  has 
raised  the  country  behind  them,  and  is  already 
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at  Oxford  with  an  overwhelming  force.  He, 
on  the  one  side, — and  I  on  the  other,  we  have 
them  in  a  net ;  or,  even  if  they  escape  from  the 
toils  that  are  around  them,  our  forces  united 
will  be  irresistible,  and  w^e  will  drive  them  to 
fight,  to  surrender,  or  to  flee  the  land.  Let 
every  noble  lord  give  instant  orders  in  his  own 
quarter  of  the  camp,  to  make  ready  for  our 
advance  an  hour  before  daylight ;  and  you,  my 
Lord  Hugh,  must  now  direct  your  messenger 
to  lead  our  friends  from  Nottingham,  by  Cle- 
bury  and  Wire  Forest,  on  tow\ards  Worcester, 
keeping  a  keen  look-out  for  the  enemy ;  but, 
doubtless,  ere  they  arrive  w^e  shall  have  cleared 
the  country. — You  have  brought  me  good 
tidings,"  he  continued, addressing  the  messenger, 
"  go  to  my  steward,  let  him  provide  for  you, 
and  to-morrow  a  hundred  marks  shall  be  your 
reward. — Now,  for  a  few  hours,  my  lords,  good 
night — good  night!" 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning,  every  tent 
was  struck,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  had 
passed  the  Lug.  De  Montfort  still  advanced 
with  great  care  and  caution,  throwing  out  scouts 
in  all  directions,  and   never  makino;  a  move- 
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ment  which  exposed  any  part  of  his  force  to 
sudden  attack.  But  not  an  enemy  was  now  to 
be  met  with.  Tiie  whole  country,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Worcester,  was  clear,  and  it 
seemed  evident  to  all  that  Edward  had  become 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  it. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Peter's  day,  in  the 
year  1265,  De  Montfort  reached  a  magnificent 
country  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  Kemes- 
toia,  or  Kemstow^,"  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  name  Kemsey  is  derived.  It  was 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  reserved  for 
the  chase ;  and  therein,  or  in  a  small  neigh- 
bouring village,  the  army  lodged  during  the 
night,  while  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  and 
his  royal  prisoner  were  in  the  manor,  or  palace 
of  the  bishop.  The  distance  from  Worcester 
was  only  three  miles,  but  still  no  tidings  reached 
the  army  of  Prince  Edward's  movements. 

About  seven  o'clock,  however,  a  letter  was 
received  ]jy  De  Montfort  from  his  eldest  son, 
wdio  w^as  at  the  head  of  the  large  body  of  men, 
marching  from  Oxford  to  reinforce  him ;    but 
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when  he  opened  it  and  read  the  date,  his  brow 
became  clouded,  and  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  Kenilworth — Kenilworth !  That  is  a  great 
mistake  !     What  does  he  in  Kenilworth  ?" 

On  reading  on,  he  found  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  just  after  a  long  night's  watching 
in  the  fields  to  intercept  the  army  of  Prince 
Edward,  which  Avas  said  to  be  flying  from 
Worcester,  and  that  the  young  nobleman  pro- 
posed to  march  on  to  join  him  on  the  Friday 
following,  concluding  that  the  Prince  had  made 
his  escape. 

De  Montfort  mused,  after  he  had  perused 
the  letter  twice,  and  then  murmured,  "There 
is  no  help  for  it — there  is  no  help  for  it !  We 
must  onward  to  Evesham,  with  all  speed — 
Edward  flying,  with  a  large  force  at  his  com- 
mand, Worcester  in  his  power,  Gloucester  gar- 
risoned by  his  troops  —  Dean  Forest  near! 
No,  no,  no!  That  is  not  likely?  Edward 
was  not  made  to  fly. — We  must  guard  against 
surprise — there  is  something  under  this  !"  and 
ringing  a  small  hand-bell  which  stood  upon 
his  table,  he  continued  aloud,  as  soon  as  one 
of  his  officers  appeared,  "Double  the  guards 
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at  every  avenue  of  the  park — throw  out  some 
fifty  horse  archers  on  the  road  to  Worcester, 
and  barricade  the  farther  end  of  the  village, 
— give  those  orders  quickly,  and  then  come 
back  for  a  letter,  after  directing  a  horse  and 
man  to  make  ready  for  Kenilworth. — Kenil- 
worth !"  he  added,  musing,  "  What  had  he  to 
do  at  Kenilworth  ?  Hark  ye  !"  he  proceeded, 
once  more  addressing  the  man — "  Get  some 
diligent  fellows,  who  do  not  fear  for  their  necks, 
to  make  their  way  into  Worcester  as  soon  as 
the  gates  are  open,  and  bring  me  tidings  of 
what  is  going  on — promise  them  high  wages — 
we  must  have  news." 

The  officer  departed,  and  De  Montfort  put 
his  hand  upon  his  brow,  repeating  to  himself, 
"  What  had  he  to  do  at  Kenilworth  ? — My  head 
aches,"  he  continued ;  "  ere  long,  perchance,  it 
may  cease  to  ache  for  ever  !" 

Day  had  dawned  about  an  hour  when,  by  his 
permission,  one  of  the  spies  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  sent  into  Worcester,  was  admitted  to 
the  chamber  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he 
found  just  putting  on  his  steel  hauberk,  proposing 
soon  to  set  forth  upon  his  march. 
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"  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  lord !" 
cried  the  scout ;  "  all  the  rest  are  taken." 

"  But  the  news — the  news  !"  exclaimed  De 
Montfort,  with  a  degree  of  heedlessness  for 
human  life  which  most  veteran  warriors  acquire 
— "  the  news— the  news  !  What  did  you  learn  ?" 

"  Little  or  nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
man,  somewhat  sullenly.  "  I  heard  my  compa- 
nions ordered  to  be  hanged,  and  saw  Prince 
Edward's  troops  arriving  in  haste  and  disarray, 
after  a  long  night  march.  But  I  could  only 
save  myself  by  speed,  and  therefore  could  learn 
nothing  more." 

"  It  is  enough — it  is  enough !"  cried  De 
Montfort.  "There,  fellow,  is  your  reward  ! — Ed- 
ward arriving  in  disarray  at  Worcester  ! — That 
is  enough!  Now,  on  to  Evesham  with  all 
speed — join  my  boy's  forces,  and  then,  return  to 
crush  this  nest  of  hornets  with  my  foot !" 

He  spoke  proud  and  exultingty.  Ah,  little 
did  he  know  that  at  that  moment  his  son's  forces 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  thirteen  of  his 
gallant  barons  killed,  and  a  whole  host  of  noble 
prisoners  following  the  army  of  Edward  into 
Worcester ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  march  of  a  feudal  army  of  that  day  was  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see.  Although  a  part  of  the 
splendour  which  it  afterwards  assumed,  when 
the  surcoats  of  the  knights  were  embroidered 
with  their  arms,  was  not  yet  displayed,  still 
those  arms  were  emblazoned  upon  the  ban- 
ners and  on  the  shields,  still  the  richest  colours 
that  the  looms  of  France,  Italy,  and  England 
could  supply,  were  to  be  found  in  the  housings 
of  the  horses,  and  in  the  pourpoints  and  coats 
of  the  knights,  and  in  the  beautiful .  scarfs, 
called  cointises,  then  lately  introduced,  which, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the 
left  arm,  fluttered  like  many  tinted  streamers  in 
the  air,  with  every  breath  of  wind. 
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Yes,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see ;  and 
wisely  does  the  rugged  front  of  war  deck  itself 
with  every  brilliant  accessory,  to  hide  the  dark 
and  murderous  look  which  would  otherwise 
scare  the  hearts  of  men. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight;  and  as  Hugh  de 
Monthermer — detached  with  a  body  of  horse- 
archers  and  men-at-arms  from  the  main  army 
to  reconnoitre  the  neighbouring  country — stood 
for  a  moment  on  a  little  hill,  looking  down  the 
lovely  vale  of  Evesham,  and  watched  the  host 
of  De  Montfort  winding  on  its  way  from  Keme- 
stow,  probably  a  more  magnificent  scene  never 
met  the  eyes  of  man. 

Sunshine,  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
day,  was  over  the  whole,  mingling  the  ingre- 
dient of  its  own  loveliness  with  every  fair  thing 
in  the  landscape.  Still,  now  and  then,  over 
the  brilliant  blue  sky  floated  a  light  cloud,  like 
a  flying  island,  casting  here  and  there  a  deep 
shadow,  which  hurried  speedily  onward,  leaving 
all  shining  behind  it — like  those  fits  of  gentle 
pensiveness  which  come  at  times  even  upon  the 
happiest  spirit,  scarcely  to  be  called  melan- 
choly, but  seeming  as  if  a  shade  from  something 
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above  us  flitted  over  our  minds  for  a  moment, 
and  then  left  them  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
light. 

On  one  hand,  rising  tall  and  blue,  was  the 
beautiful  range  of  Malvern,  with  many  a  lesser 
hill  springing  out  from  the  base,  wooded  to  the 
top,  and  often  crowned  with  an  embattled 
tower.  On  the  other  side  were  the  high  grounds 
running  down  in  the  direction  of  Sudleigh, 
covered  with  magnificent  trees,  and  bearing  up 
innumerable  castles,  while  here  and  there 
the  spire  of  a  church  peeped  out,  or  the  pin- 
nacles of  an  abbey.  In  the  wide  expanse 
between  the  two  were  seen  the  rich  slopes, 
the  green  meadows,  the  corn-bearing  fields,  the 
long  lines  of  forest  that  still  distinguish  the 
lovely  vale  of  Evesham,  with  tower,  town,  and 
hamlet,  brook  and  river,  offering  a  confusion  of 
beautiful  forms  and  splendid  colouring ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  this,  marched  on  the  army  of  De 
Montfort,  with  banners  displayed  and  pennons 
fluttering  in  the  wind. 

First  came  the  slingers  with  their  staves  and 
leathern  bands,  and  then  the  light  foot  pike- 
men,  armed  with  the  shorter  spears  and  oucins. 
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The  former  were  totally  without  defensive  ar- 
mour, and  the  latter  were  only  protected  by  a 
pectoral,  or  breastplate  of  steel  scales  hanging 
from  the  neck,  and  a  round  steel  buckler  on  the 
arm.  All  was  confusion  amongst  them,  as  they 
ran  on,  preceding  the  rest  of  the  army,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  modern  skirmishers,  only  with 
less  discipline  and  skill.  But  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  appeared  the  first  regular  troops, 
consisting  of  various  bands  of  heavy  armed  spear- 
men, with  much  longer  lances  than  the  former, 
and  defended  by  the  steel  cap,  or  chapel  defei\ 
the  long  oval  shields,  and  thickly-stuffed  hauque- 
ton,  so  stiff  and  hard  as  to  resist  the  blow  of 
sword  or  dagger. 

Some  of  these  bands,  according  to  the  taste 
or  the  means  of  their  leader,  were  furnished 
with  the  same  pectorals  of  scales  that  were 
borne  by  the  lighter  spearmen ;  while  some  had 
short  hauberks  of  steel  rings,  set  edgewise — and 
some  were  unprovided  with  any  other  armour 
for  the  body  than  the  hauqueton  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  Marching,  however, 
in  regular  order,  with  their  spears  leaning  on 
their  shoulders,  and  their  steel  caps  glistening 
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in  the  sun,  tliey  presented  a  fine  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  were,  in  fact,  a  very  formidable 
body  to  attack. 

After  the  pikemen  came  the  bands  of  archers, 
the  pride  of  the  English  army.  In  general 
they  were  covered  with  the  hauberk  and  the 
steel  cap  of  the  times,  but  —  upon  what  ac- 
count it  is  difficult  to  be  discovered  —  each 
wore  above  his  armour  a  sort  of  leathern 
cuirass,  ornamented  with  four  round  plates  ot 
iron.  Their  arrows  were  in  a  belt  at  their 
waist,  their  bows  unbent  in  their  hands,  while 
each  man  had  his  anelace,  or  short  dagger, 
hanging  from  his  neck  by  a  cord,  and  many  of 
the  bands  were  also  furnished  with  a  strong 
broad  sword  of  about  two  feet  in  length. 

Little  difference  existed  in  the  equipment  of 
the  cross-bowmen,  who  in  the  army  of  De*Mont- 
fort  were  not  very  numerous,  as  the  arbalist  was 
a  foreign  arm ;  for  his  being  more  especially 
the  English  party,  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
everything  that  had  not  some  touch  of  the 
national  character  about  it. 

Bodies  of  horse-archers  followed,  and  then 
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came  the  long  line  of  men-at-arms,  marching 
four  abreast,  with  their  polished  harness  reflect- 
ing every  ray,  but  presenting  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  of  the  cavalry  at  an  after 
period,  when  plate  armour  had  been  intro- 
duced. At  this  time  each  ring  of  their  mail 
caught  the  light,  and  sent  the  rays  glancing 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  at  a  different  angle 
from  the  one  next  to  it,  so  that  a  more  spark- 
ling object  could  scarcely  be  seen  than  the 
new  hauberk  of  a  knight  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Great  pride,  too,  was  taken 
by  each  soldier  in  keeping  his  arms  bright  and 
highly  polished  ;  and  though  many  of  the  leaders 
wore  a  rich  surcoat  without  sleeves,  yet  others 
took  a  pride  in  displaying  their  full  panoply. 
Certainly  a  more  splendid  sight  has  rarely 
been  witnessed  than  the  long  line  of  De  Mont- 
fort's  cavalry  winding  onward  through  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  Evesham. 

Ever  and  anon,  too,  the  light  summer  wind 
brought  to  the  ears  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer 
the  stirring  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  loud 
shouted  word  of  command;   and  as  he  gazed 
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and  listened,  his  high  chivalrous  soul  seemed 
to  swell  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  break  a 
lance  or  wield  a  sword  against  the  most  re- 
nowned champion  that  Europe  could  produce. 

Riding  onward  at  the  head  of  his  men,  through 
the  by-ways  by  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
advance  upon  Evesham,  visions  of  glory,  and  of 
honour,  and  of  knightly  fame,  swam  before  his 
eyes,  chasing  away,  for  the  first  time,  a  dark 
train  of  melancholy  images  which  had  possessed 
him  ever  since  the  father  of  her  he  loved  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
that  the  hope  of  winning  renown  could  banish 
the  memory  of  Lucy  de  Ashby,  but  in  those 
days  the  passion  for  glory  was  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  thoughts  of  love,  that  they 
never  could  be  separated  from  each  other.  To 
know  that  she  would  hear  of  his  deeds  of  arms 
— to  know  that  her  bosom  would  thrill  at  the 
tidings — to  know  that  her  heart  would  go  with 
him  to  the  battle-field,  and  that  she  would 
watch  and  Hsten  for  every  tale  and  every  his- 
tory concerning  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  now 
mingling,  was  a  solace  and  a  comfort  to  him. 
g2 
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Glorious  actions  were  one  of  the  ways  of 
wooing  in  chivalrous  times,  and  but  too  often 
the  only  way  to  which  the  true-hearted  lover 
could  have  recourse.  Such  indeed  was  now 
the  situation  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  himself, 
and  such,  he  knew,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  his  state  for  many  years,  unless  some  of  the 
great  accidents  of  war  brought  to  a  speedy  ex- 
tinction the  flame  which  was  just  kindled  in  the 
country. 

Thus  the  desire  of  military  glory  was  the  twin 
sister  of  his  love  for  Lucy  de  Ashby,  and  at  that 
moment,  when  the  splendid  pageantry  of  the 
marching  army  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
inspiring  blast  of  the  trumpet  reached  his  ear,' 
he  would  gladly  have  defied  the  most  renowned 
champion  in  all  Europe  for  honour  and  the 
lady  that  he  loved. 

The  host  moved  on,  however,  and,  after  gaz- 
ing for  a  minute  or  two,  Hugh  once  more  pur- 
sued his  course,  eagerly  examining  from  every 
little  eminence  in  the  plain  the  whole  country 
around  him,  to  see  if  friend  or  foe  was  near, 
in  arm?,  to  the  forces   of  De  Montfort.     But 
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nothing  appeared — all  was  calm  and  tranquil. 
There  was  the  village  girl  tripping  away  through 
the  fields,  the  long  ears  of  corn  almost  reaching 
to  her  head;  there  was  the  labourer  reaping 
the  barley  of  a  rich  and  early  season ;  there  was 
the  wagoner  guiding  his  team  along  the  road ; 
there  was  the  herd  driving  liis  cattle  into  the 
shade ;  but  the  only  martial  thing  that  struck 
the  eye  was  the  glancing  of  De  Montfort's 
spears,  as  they  wound  onward  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile. 

It  was  towards  evening,  and  the  host  of  the 
Earl  was  entering  the  little  town  of  Evesham, 
about  two  miles  from  the  spot  at  which  Hugh 
de  Monthermer  had  by  this  time  arrived, 
when  an  object  attracted  his  attention  in  a  small 
wood  at  some  short  distance.  The  declininsc 
sun  shone  upon  something  glistening  under  the 
trees.  It  might  be  a  ploughshare,  the  young 
knight  thought;  but  a  moment  after,  another 
gleam  came  from  a  different  part  of  the  copse, 
and  he  instantly  turned  his  horse's  head  thither, 
advancing  cautiously  along  a  narrow  lane,  with 
some  archers  thrown  out  in  the  fields  on  either 
side. 
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After  having  gone  on  for  about  ten  minutes, 
a  living  creature,  creeping  along  under  the 
hedge,  was  observed  both  by  the  young  lord  and 
the  persons  immediately  behind  him,  but  in 
the  dimness  of  the  shade  they  could  not  dis- 
cover what  it  was. 

"  'Tis  a  dog,"  said  Tom  Blawket,  who  was  in 
the  first  rank  behind  his  leader. 

"  Or  a  wolf,"  remarked  another  man  near. 

"'Tis  more  like  a  bear,"  observed  a  third, 
"  and  it  goes  like  a  bear." 

"  Pooh  !  you  are  always  thinking  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  rejoined  Blawket ;  "  we  have  no  bears 
here  but  bears  upon  two  legs." 

At  that  moment  Hugh  spurred  on  his  horse, 
and  raising  his  voice,  shouted  aloud,  "  Tangel, 
Tangel,  is  that  you  ?" 

The  dwarf  started  upon  his  feet,  for  he  was 
creeping  along  with  wonderful  swiftness  upon 
his  hands  and  knees ;  and,  turning  round  at  the 
well  known  sound  of  the  young  lord's  call,  he 
darted  towards  him  with  various  wild  and  ex- 
travagant gestures. 

"  They  are  here,"  he  cried — "  they  are  here ; 
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Robin  and  Ralph  and  all,  and  right  glad  will 
they  be  to  see  you,  for  we  have  had  a  sore  time 
of  it  these  last  four  days.  They  thought  it  was 
the  Prince's  army  again,  and  sent  me  out  of  the 
wood  to  discover." 

"  Right  glad  shall  we  be  to  meet  them,  too,"  re- 
plied Hugh  ;  *^  for  though  we  are  strong  enough, 
I  tmst,  and  shall  soon  be  stronger,  ^^et  a  re*- 
inforcement  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  gallant 
jnen  can  never  come  amiss." 

"  Not  so  many  as  that,  good  knight — not  so 
many  as  that !"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  Some  of  the 
Yorkshire  churls  were  afraid  to  come  by  the 
road  we  took,  and  went  round  by  Stafford — the 
rascals  that  Leighton  raised,  and  Shergold  of  the 
bower.  Thus  there  are  but  Robin  and  Ralph 
Harland,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  barely 
counted;  but  they  are  good  men  and  true,  who 
will  send  you  an  arrow  thi'ough  the  key-hole 
of  Mumbury  church-door,  or  beat  the  sheriff  s 
constable  into  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe." 

"  They  shall  be  welcome — they  shall  be  wel- 
come !"  said  Hugh ;  "  and  as  for  the  others,  the 
man  who  has  ever  felt  a  doubt  or  fear  in  a  good 
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cause,  had  better  not  bring  his  faint  heart  to 
spread  the  mildew  through  a  gallant  army." 

When  the  young  knight,  however,  met  his 
yeoman  friends,  under  the  first  trees  of  the  little 
wood,  he  found  the  bearing  of  bold  Robin  Hood 
somewhat  more  serious  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Robin  ?"  he  asked,  after 
they  had  greeted  each  other  kindly. 

"  I  know  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the  forester ; 
"  but  wild  rumours  have  reached  us  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  of  a  battle  fought  and  De 
Montfort  routed." 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  laughed.  "  Nay, 
Robin,"  he  said,  "  from  that  little  hill  you  may 
see  even  now  the  last  troops  of  the  great  Earl's 
gallant  force  marching  into  Evesham  without  a 
plume  shorn  from  a  crest,  without  banner  torn, 
or  a  surcoat  rent." 

"That  is  good  news,  my  lord,"  answered 
Robin  Hood,  "  that  is  good  news.  But  still  he 
looked  grave,  and  added,  "  the  tidings  came 
from  the  Warwick  side,  and  I  love  not  such 
rumours,  whether  they  show  what  men  fear,  or 
what  men  hope." 
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"  From  the  Warwick  side  !"  said  Hugh, 
musing  in  turn.  "  My  Lord  of  Leicester  must 
hear  this.  Come,  Robin — come,  Ralph,  let  us 
quickly  on  to  Evesham.  My  uncle's  men  keep 
good  quarters  for  me  and  mine,  and  I  will  share 
them  with  you  for  to-night.  Have  you  no 
horses  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Ralph ;  '^  we  have 
marched  with  our  people  a-foot.  I  have  here  a 
hundred  good  spears,  and  Robin  some  seven 
score  archers.  If  you  go  on  with  your  mounted 
men,  we  will  soon  follow,  now  that  we  know 
there  are  friends  before  us.  For  the  last  four 
days  we  have  slept  in  the  fields  and  woods ; 
for  the  marchings  and  countermarchings  of 
Prince  Edward  have  more  than  once  brought 
us  nearly  into  a  net.  Go  on — go  on,  my 
lord,  and  we  will  follow  you." 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  at  such  a  critical 
moment  the  least  intelligence  might  be  of  im- 
portance to  De  Montfort.  The  moment  he 
reached  Evesham  he  left  his  men  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  principal  followers  of 
g3 
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his  house,  and  proceeded  through  the  thronged 
confusion  of  the  streets  to  seek  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  found  him  at 
the  abbey  surrounded  by  a  number  of  officers, 
and  leading  the  King,  with  every  appearance 
of  deference  and  profound  respect,  to  the  apart- 
ment which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  This 
being  done,  and  the  usual  measures  having 
been  taken  to  guard  against  the  monarch's 
escape,  the  Earl  turned  to  go  back  to  the  re- 
fectory. 

The  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Hugh,  De 
jVIontfort  beckoned  him  to  follow ;  and,  in  the 
large  dining  hall  of  the  monks,  called  him  into 
one  of  the  deep  windows,  saying,  "  You  have 
some  news  for  me,  I  see.     What  is  it  ?" 

Hugh  related  to  him  his  meeting  with  their 
friends,  and  mentioned  the  rumours  they  had 
heard,  which  brought  a  sudden  gloom  on  De 
Montfort's  brow. 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Irom  Warwick  did 
he  say,  the  news  had  come  ?" 

"From  the  side  of  Warwick,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Hugh. 
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"  By  St.  James,  that  were  bad  tidings,  if 
true  !"  continued  the  Earl ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  ! 
I  had  letters  from  my  son,  last  night.  No,  no  ; 
all  is  well.  He  had  watched  for  Edward,"  he 
said,  "  but  the  Prince  had  not  come. — Thanks, 
thanks,  my  young  friend  ! — these  good  yeomen 
arrive  most  seasonably.  See  that  they  be  well 
lodged  and  fed.  Take  care  of  your  own  people 
too;  for,  although  the  King  told  your  uncle 
just  now  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  the  worst 
enemy  he  had,  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best 
subjects  in  the  land.  So  good  night  for  the 
present,  we  must  be   early  in  the  saddle  to- 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  the  4tli  of  August, 
126 5 J  when  Simon  de  Montfort — having  the 
King  upon  his  right  hand,  with  Lord  le  Des- 
penser,  the  high  justiciary,  on  the  monarch's 
right,  the  Earl  of  Monthermer  and  Lord 
Ralph  Basset,  on  his  own  left,  and  some  four 
or  five  and  twenty  knights  and  gentlemen  fol- 
lowing close  upon  his  steps — rode  out  from  the 
highway  leading  from  Evesham  to  Alcester, 
upon  that  ever  renowned  plain,  where  the 
truncheon  of  power  was  to  be  wrested  from  his 
grasp  for  ever. 

The  country  was  for  the  most  part  open,  but 
there  was  a  little  wood  and  some  rising  ground 
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to  the  right,  a  rivulet  running  along  across  the 
patch  of  common  land  which  the  road  now  tra- 
versed, and  a  cultivated  field  with  its  hedge- 
ro^^'s  on  the  left.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  point  at  which  the  highway  issued  from  be- 
tween the  banks,  was  a  stone  post,  marking  the 
?pot  where  three  roads,  coming  down  from  some 
shght  hills  in  front,  met  and  united  in  the  one 
along  which  De  Montfort  had  marched  from 
Evesham.  For  nearly  the  same  distance  beyond, 
these  roads  might  be  seen  crossing  the  common, 
and  then,  plunging  amongst  woods  and  hedges, 
they  ascended  the  gentle  slope  opposite. 

The  day  was  not  so  fine  as  the  preceding  one ; 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky ;  the  air  was 
heavy  and  oppressive  ;  the  horses  either  languid 
or  impatient,  and  everything  announced  that  the 
sun  would  go  down  in  storms.  A  small  ad- 
vanced guard  had  been  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  in  front,  and  the  head  of  the 
column  of  the  army  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
behind  the  general  and  his  companions ;  but  no 
detachment  had  been  on  this,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  thrown  out  to  examine  the  fields  to  the 
left  of  the  line  of  march. 
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De  Montfort's  brow  was  calm  and  serene; 
he  hoped,  ere  many  horn's  were  over,  to  unite  his 
forces  to  those  of  his  eldest  son,  and  then, 
turning  upon  his  enemy,  to  terminate  the  con- 
test at  a  blow.  Ere  he  had  reached  the  stone 
at  the  crossing  of  the  roads,  however,  three  or 
four  horsemen,  at  headlong  speed,  came  down 
from  the  rising  ground  in  front,  and  in  a  moment 
after  the  whole  advance-guard  were  seen  in  full 
retreat. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  De  Montfort,  spurring 
on  his  horse  to  meet  the  first  of  the  men-at- 
arms  who  was  approaching.  "What  news 
bring  you  in  such  haste  ?" 

"  My  lord,  there  is  a  mighty  power  coming 
down  upon  you,"  cried  the  man ;  "  we  saw  them 
from  the  edge  of  the  slope  beyond — full  twenty 
thousand  men." 

"  Did  you  see  their  banners  ?''  demanded  De 
Montfort. 

"  No,"  answered  the  messenger;  "  there  were 
banners  in  plenty,  but  I  marked  not  what  they 
were." 

"  You  arc  speedily  alarmed,"  said  the  Earl, 
in  a  cold  tone.     "  Hugh  de  Monthermer,"  he 
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proceeded,  speaking  to  the  young  Lord,  who 
was  close  behind,  "  gallop  up  that  hill  there  to 
the  right,  and  bring  us  word  what  your  keen 
eyes  can  see.  I  will  ride  on  to  the  other  slope, 
and  judge  for  myself." 

Hugh  was  away  in  a  moment,  and  De  Mont- 
fort  continued,  turning  in  the  saddle — "My 
kind  friend,  Monthermer — my  good  Lord  Ralph 
— I  beseech  you,  array  the  men  as  they  issue 
forth  from  between  the  banks.  These  that  are 
coming  must  be  the  forces  of  my  son  from 
Kenilworth,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared. 
My  Lord  le  Despenser,  I  leave  you  to  entertain 
his  Majesty — I  will  be  back  directly.  Some  of 
you  gentlemen  follow  me  ;"  and  spurring  on  at 
full  speed,  he  crossed  the  little  rivulet,  and 
ascended  the  first  slope  of  the  ground  beyond. 

He  there  paused,  for  some  minutes,  watching 
attentively  the  country  before  him,  through 
which,  upon  the  left-hand  road,  was  advancing  a 
large  body  of  men,  under  numerous  banners. 
At  length,  he  seemed  satisfied,  turned  his  horse, 
and  rode  back  at  an  easy  canter  to  the  spot 
where  the  old  Earl  of  Monthermer  and  Lord 
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Ralph  Basset  were  arraying  the  spearmen, 
archers,  and  cross-bow  men,  who  had  by  this 
time  come  forth  upon  the  common,  while  the 
men-at-arms  were  only  beginning  to  appear, 
taking  up  a  position  behind  the  infantr}^ 

"  It  is  as  well,"  said  De  Montfort,  speaking, 
as  they  returned,  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  him — "  it  is  as  well  to  put  them  in 
array,  for  we  shall  halt  here  for  an  hour,  while 
the  men  refresh  themselves.  You  saw  those 
banners  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  1 
marked  that  of  your  son,  and  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford." 

"  We  will  give  them  a  cheer  when  they  come 
up,"  continued  De  Montfort ;  and  he  rode  on  to 
the  Earl  of  Monthermer,  saying — "  It  is  my  son, 
Monthermer ;  I  see  his  banner,  and  Oxford's 
likewise.  But  here  comes  your  nephew.  Who 
is  this  he  is  driving  down  before  him,  at  the 
point  of  the  lance?  A  cross-bow  man,  it 
seems." 

"  My  lord— my  lord !''  cried  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer, as  he  came  up — "  prepare  for  instant 
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battle.  Prince  Edward's  army  is  within  a  mile, 
and  Mortimer  is  coming  up  on  the  right-hand 
road !" 

"  What !  to  the  right  ?"  exclaimed  De  Montfort. 
"  How  came  he  there  ? — Well,  let  them  come  ! 
they  will  meet  more  than  they  expected.  My 
son  is  on  the  left.  Advance  our  wing,  my  good 
Lord  of  Monthermer,  that  we  may  join  with 
him  more  easily." 

"My  lord,  you  are  deceived,"  said  Hugh, 
eagerly ;  "  the  banners  you  have  seen  are  not 
your  son's." 

«  But "  cried  de  Montfort. 

''  Speak,  sirrah !"  exclaimed  Hugh,  turning 
sternly  to  the  cross-bow  man,  whom  he  had 
driven  down  before  him  ;  "  speak,  and  let  the 
Earl  hear  the  truth.  Such  bitter  tidings  should 
only  come  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy.  Speak, 
I  say.  My  lord,  this  is  one  of  Gloucester's 
archers;  he  will  tell  you  more." 

"  Let  him,  then,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Who  are 
these,  marching  a^  iinst  me,  sirrah?" 

"Prince  Edwerd,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,"  rephed  the  man,     "  Your  son. 
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my  lord — kill  me  if  you  will,  but  it  is  the  truth 
— your  son  was  surprised  in  his  bed,  at  Kenil- 
^vorth,  his  army  routed  and  dispersed,  thirteen 
barons  displaying  their  own  banners  were  taken, 
and  as  many  more  were  slain.  The  banners 
you  have  seen  were  captured  by  the  Prince, 
and  are  hung  out  but  to  deceive  you." 

"  And  my  son  ?"  asked  De  Montfort,  gazing 
earnestly  in  the  man's  face.  "What  of  my 
son?" 

"  He  escaped,  my  lord,"  replied  the  archer ; 
"  he  escaped,  and  threw  himself  into  the  castle." 

"  Take  him  to  the  rear,"  said  De  Montfort. 
"  Lo!  where  they  come !  A  mighty  power, 
indeed  !  How  orderly — how  firm ! — The  boy 
learnt  that  from  me.  Now,  God  have  mercy 
on  our  souls — for  our  bodies  are  Prince  Ed- 
ward's !" 

He  added  the  latter  words  in  a  lower  voice, 
but  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  gentle- 
men around  him.  A  moment  after,  he  raised  his 
head  proudly,  saying, "  However,  he  must  be  met 
boldly,  and  we  must  do  our  duty  as  knights  and 
gentlemen.     Every  one  who  is  willing  to  do  so 
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may  this  day  conquer  high  renown,  if  he  wins 
no  other  prize;  but  should  there  be  any  one  who 
fears  to  fight  and  fall  with  De  Montfort,  he  has 
full  leave  to  go ;  for  I  would  not  have  it  said, 
when  men  shall  talk  of  this  glorious,  though 
perhaps  disastrous  day,  that  there  was  one 
coward  amongst  all  those  who  did  battle  at 
Evesham.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  our  array, 
my  Lord  of  Monthermer.  Yonder  wood  is  a 
point  that  must  be  maintained.  Hugh,  line  the 
hedges  of  that  little  field  with  archers — place  me 
there  our  stout  foresters  from  Sherwood :  it  is  a 
point  of  much  importance.  Take  up  your  post 
beyond  them  there  with  your  men-at-arms — 
have  some  archers  and  slingers  in  your  front, 
and  keep  the  ground  between  the  further  hedge 
and  those  scrubby  bushes  and  hawthorn  trees, 
amongst  which  their  horsemen  cannot  act.  I 
put  you  in  a  post  of  difficulty  and  danger,  young- 
gentleman,  but  I  know  that  you  will  acquit  you 
well ;  and  now  for  the  rest  of  our  array.  The 
enemy  are  halting  for  their  own  arrangements, 
but  still  we  must  lose  no  time." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  slowly  along  towards 
the  wood,  giving  his  orders  as  he  went,  and 
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ranging  his  men  for  battle ;  while  Hugh  dc 
Monthernicr  proceeded  to  execute  the  com- 
mands he  had  received.  Every  post  was  soon 
filled  up,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  adverse 
armies  were  completely  arrayed  facing  each 
other,  but,  alas,  that  of  Prince  Edward  out- 
numbering the  force  opposed  to  him  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  ! 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  De  Montfort's  line 
was  the  Earl  of  Leicester  himself,  and  at  a  little 
distance  the  weak  and  false  King  Henry,  cased  in 
complete  armour,  and  riding  a  strong  black 
charger ;  for  on  both  sides  the  royal  standard 
was  displayed,  and,  in  a  brief  consultation 
amongst  the  principal  nobles,  it  had  been  judged 
necessary,  as  the  King's  name  was  used  in  all 
public  acts  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  to  let 
the  soldiers  see  him  actually  in  arms  on  their 
behalf  N  either  had  Henry  himself  appeared  in 
the  least  unwilling  to  play  this  part,  for  although 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  guards,  he  still 
entertained  the  hope  of  escaping  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  battle. 

In  the  right  wing  of  the  same  army  was 
placed  the  gallant  young  Henry  de  Montfort,  a 
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godson  of  the  King,  and,  like  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer,  a  play-fellow  of  Prince  Edward  ;  for  in 
those  dire  civil  wars,  as  is  ever  the  case,  all  the 
sweet  relationships  of  life  were  torn  asunder, 
and  the  hearts  that  loved  each  other  the  best 
were  frequently  armed  for  each  other's  destruc- 
tion. 

In  the  left  wing  was  the  banner  of  Mon- 
thermer,  and  under  it  fought,  not  only  the 
regular  retainers  of  the  house,  but  the  yeomen 
and  foresters  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham. 
The  slingers,  as  usual,  were  thrown  forward 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  before  the  rest 
of  the  army,  closely  supported  by  the  lighter 
pikemen,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  bush 
and  brake  which  might  give  them  shelter,  while 
they  discharged  their  missiles  at  the  enemy. 
Behind  them  were  some  thousands  of  Welsh 
foot,  who  had  been  engaged  as  auxiliaries  by 
De  Montfort,  and  then  came  the  lines  of  sturdy 
English  archers  and  regular  spearmen,  supported 
by  the  men-at-arms. 

It  was  a  fine  array  to  look  upon,  and  stern 
and  firm  seemed  the  front  of  De  Montfort's 
battle ;  but  the  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
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numbers  cast  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiery,  while  in  the  hearts  of  the 
leaders  was  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  defeat 
and  death.  Had  it  been  any  other  body,  per- 
haps, that  opposed  them  but  an  English  force, 
had  any  other  generals  commanded  the  adverse 
party  but  Edward  and  Gloucester,  their  confi- 
dence in  their  own  courage  and  in  their  great 
leader  might  have  taught  them  to  look  with 
hope  even  to  the  unequal  struggle  before  them. 
The  troops,  however,  by  whom  they  were  out- 
numbered were  English  soldiers,  the  chiefs  who 
led  the  enemy  were  famous  for  their  warlike 
skill  and  courage,  and  all  were  fresh  from 
victory,  and  elated  with  recent  success. 

Upon  the  field  of  battle  the  banners  which 
had  been  assumed  to  mislead  De  Montfort  were 
cast  by,  and  those  of  the  different  leaders  them- 
selves displayed.  The  troops  of  Mortimer  and  the 
Lords  Marchers  were  on  the  right,  the  division 
of  Gloucester  on  the  left,  and  the  command  of 
Edward  himself  in  the  centre.  In  the  army 
of  the  Prince,  hope  and  exultation  were  in  every 
bosom,  confidence  was  strong,  and,  amongst 
the  foreign  favourites  of  Henry  IH.  who  were 
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ranged  in  that  force,  the  burning  thirst  for  re- 
venge upon  him  who  had  overthrown  their  for- 
tunes, and  well  nigh  driven  them  from  the  land, 
added  fierceness  to  their  courage,  and  a  savage 
joy  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  vengeance. 

After  the  array  was  complete,  a  stern  and 
gloomy  silence  pervaded  the  whole  line  of  De 
Montfort.  Each  man  thought  of  to-morrow,  of 
the  home  that  he  might  never  see  again,  the 
children  left  fatherless,  the  widowed  wife,  the 
promised  bride,  the  sweet,  warm  relations  of 
domestic  life,  soon  to  be  torn  by  the  bloody 
hand  of  war. 

Yet  none  but  the  auxiliaries  thought  of 
flying:  not  one  dreamt  of  avoiding  the  fate 
before  him,  for  each  man  there  arrayed  came 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  right  and  justice 
on  his  side ;  each  believed  that  he  was  fighting 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  foreign 
domination ;  each  came  ready  to  die  for  the 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  England. 
They  were  determined,  resolute,  unshaken,  but 
they  were  without  hope,  and  therefore  in  stern 
silence  they  awaited  the  onset  of  the  foe. 

On  the  other  side,  for  some  time,  nothing  was 
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heard  but  cheerful  sounds,  the  leaders'  shouts, 
the  repeated  bhists  of  the  clarion  and  the 
trumpet,  till  at  length,  amongst  them  also,  a 
momentary  solemn  pause  succeeded,  giving  no- 
tice that  the  battle  was  about  to  begin.  They 
hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  upon  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  and  that  temporary  calm  but  pre- 
ceded the  breaking  forth  of  the  tempest. 

The  heavy  masses  then,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  tremble  ;  and  then  a  few  men  ran  forward 
from  the  ranks,  slinging,  even  from  a  distance 
at  which  no  effect  could  be  produced,  large 
balls  of  stone  or  lead  at  the  front  of  De  Mont- 
fort's  line.  Others  followed  quick,  in  irregular 
masses ;  and  then,  moved  on,  somewhat  more 
slowly,  but  in  fine  and  soldierly  order,  the  whole 
of  Edward's  overpowering  force. 

A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  in  the 
host  of  De  Montfort,  so  still  was  the  expectant 
silence  with  which  theyawaited  the  attack  of  the 
immense  army  which  seemed  not  only  about  to 
assail  them  at  once  in  front,  but  lapping  over 
at  both  extremities,  to  crush  either  flank  under 
the  charge  of  its  numerous  cavalry. 

The  skilful  dispositions  of  the   great   Earl, 
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however,  had  secured  them  against  that  danger ; 
and  the  wood  on  the  right  hand,  which  he  had 
filled  with  archers  and  foot  spearmen,  defended 
one  wing,  while  the  hedges  and  low  hawthorn 
trees,  near  which  he  had  planted  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  and  the  bowmen  of  Sherwood, 
were  a  protection  to  the  left. 

Nevertheless,  the  latter  point  was  one  of  con- 
siderable danger,  and  Edward  marked  it  as  the 
weakest  part  of  De  Montfort's  line.  Scarcely 
had  the  first  movement  in  the  prince's  arm3^ 
taken  place,  when  a  strong  body  of  horse,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  a  band  of  crossbow-men, 
was  observed  by  Hugh  de  Monthermer  march- 
ing straight  against  his  post,  headed  by  the 
banner  of  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk  ;  and  leaving 
his  men-at-arms  for  a  moment,  he  galloped  to 
the  spot  where  his  friend  Robin  stood,  saying 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Here  will  they  make  their  first 
attack,  Robin,  in  order  to  turn  our  flank. 

"  Let  them  come  !'  replied  Robin  Hood, 
"  we  will  give  a  good  account  of  them.  We  have 
planted  stakes  for  their  horses,  my  lord,  so  if 
you  have  to  charge,  mark  well  the  gaps." 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  I  see — I  see  !"  cried  Hugh  de  Monthermer, 
"  but  as  it  is  a  great  object  to  put  them  in  dis- 
array, send  them  a  flight  from  your  bow-strings 
as  soon  as  the  arrows  will  tell." 

"  Ours  will  tell  now !"  said  Robin,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  raised  his  bow  above  his  head 
as  a  signal  to  his  men. 

At  that  instant  a  few  balls  dropping  from  the 
enemy's  slingers,  fell  impotent  along  De  Mont- 
fort's  line ;  but  the  next  moment  a  hundred  and 
fifty  arrows  shot  into  the  air,  scattered  the 
crossbow-men  in  face  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer's 
band,  and  even  caused  considerable  disarray 
amongst  the  men-at-arms,  from  Norfolk. 

A  whole  flight  from  Edward's  army  then 
darkened  the  air,  but  reached  not  the  opposite 
host ;  and  the  Earl  of  Monthermer,  distrusting 
his  nephew's  impetuosity,  rode  down  to  beg 
him  on  no  account  to  charge  till  the  battle  had 
really  begun. 

It  was  not  long  ere  such  was  the  case,  how- 
ever. Onward,  with  increasing  rapidity,  came 
the  force  of  the  Prince ;  the  arrows  and  the 
quarrels  on  both  sides  l)egan  to  work  fearful 
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havoc  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  men-at-arms  might 
be  seen  closing  the  barred  aventaille,  preparing 
to  enter  with  each  other  into  deadly  strife. 
The  arrows  from  the  Nottingham  bows — un- 
matched throughout  all  England — did  execu- 
tion of  a  fearful  kind  amongst  the  crossbow- 
men  opposed  to  them.  One  went  down  after 
another  as  they  hurried  forward;  their  ranks 
became  thinner  and  more  thin ;  and  at  length, 
the  men-at-arms  behind  them,  finding  that  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead  and  wounded  encum- 
bered without  serving,  called  to  them  loudl}^ 
to  retire,  that  they  themselves  might  advance 
to  charge.  Before  the  retreat  of  the  infantry 
could  well  be  accomplished,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk gave  the  word  ;  and  with  levelled  lances  the 
horsemen  rushed  on,  though  repeated  arrows 
from  an  unerring  hand  struck  every  part  of  the 
Earl's  own  armour  as  he  approached. 

"  At  the  horses!"  cried  the  voice  of  Robin 
Hood,  as  the  men-at-arms  drew  near ;  and  in 
an  instant  another  flight,  point  blank,  rattled 
like  hail  amongst  the  advancing  cavalry.  Five 
or  six  chargers  instantly  went  down,  and  others, 
H  2 
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furious  with  pain,  reeled  and  plunged,  spread- 
ing disarray  around. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  was  now  about  to  give 
the  order  to  advance,  in  order  to  support  the 
archers,  and  complete  what  they  had  done,  but 
at  that  instant  a  cry  of,  "  They  fly— the  fly !" 
came  from  the  right;  and,  looking  up  the  line, 
he  perceived  the  whole  body  of  Welsh  auxiliaries 
running  from  the  field  in  rout  and  disarray. 
The  panic  of  any  large  body  of  an  army,  we 
are  told,  generally  communicates  itself  more  or 
less,  to  the  whole ;  but  such  was  not  the  case 
upon  the  present  occasion.  A  shout  of  indignant 
anger  burst  from  the  other  troops  as  the  Welsh 
went  by,  for  it  was  forgotten  that  they  were  not 
fighting  for  their  country's  safety  or  deliverance, 
like  the  rest  of  that  host ;  but  every  one  made 
way  for  them  to  pass,  and,  filling  up  the  open 
space  as  fast  as  possible,  presented  a  still  sterner 
face  than  before  to  the  advancing  enemy. 

One  of  the  chief  defences  of  the  centre, 
however,  was  now  gone :  it  was  like  an  outwork 
forced ;  and  a  charge  of  men-at-arms  taking 
place  on  both  sides,  the  whole  line  was  speedily 
engaged. 
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From  the  firm  front  of  the  Nottingham  archers, 
and  the  terrible,  unceasing  shower  of  arrows 
they  kept  up,  the  bands  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk 
turned  off  in  disorder,  at  the  very  moment  he 
had  led  them  up  almost  to  the  stakes.  Hugh 
de  Monthermer,  charging  while  they  were  still 
in  confusion,  drove  them  back  in  complete 
rout ;  but  the  troops  of  Mortimer  sweeping  up, 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  parties,  and  Hugh 
knowing  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  firm 
the  post  he  occupied,  retreated  unwillingly  to 
his  first  position. 

It  was  now  that  the  Yorkshire  spearmen, 
with  the  young  franklin  at  their  head,  did  gal- 
huit  service  to  the  cause  which  they  espoused. 
Advancing  with  their  long  lances,  they  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  and,  in  spite  of  charge  after 
charge,  made  by  Mortimer  and  others,  main- 
tained their  ground  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  Prince's  right  wing. 

In  other  parts  of  the  field,  however,  numbers 
were  gradually  prevailing  against  all  that  courage 
and  resolution  could  do.  The  meUe  had  begun 
in  all  its  fierceness,  knight  fought  with  knight, 
man  opposed  man,  huriy  and  confusion  were 
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seen  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  while  the  clang  of 
arms,  the  blasts  of  the  trumpet,  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  the  loud  voice  of  the  com- 
manders, the  galloping  of  horse,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  screams  of  men  receiving  ago- 
nizing wounds,  offered  to  the  car  of  heaven  a 
sound  only  fit  for  the  darkest  depth  of  hell. 

Charge  after  charge  was  poured  upon  the 
left  wing  of  De  Montfort's  army ;  but  Mortimer, 
Bigod,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  vain  led 
down  their  horse  against  the  gallant  band  of 
spearmen  and  archers.  Each  time  they  ap- 
proached, they  were  driven  back,  either  by  the 
fierce  flights  of  arrows,  the  long  spears  of  Pon- 
tefract,  or  the  encounter  of  the  men-at-arms. 

Once  only  was  the  line,  between  the  hedged 
field  we  have  mentioned  and  the  hawthorn 
trees,  shaken  for  an  instant  by  overpowering 
numbers ;  and  then  the  old  Earl  of  Monther- 
mer,  seeing  his  nephew's  peril,  galloped  down, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  band  of  men-at-arms, 
and  aided  to  repel  the  enemy. 

He  paused  one  moment  by  his  nephew's  side 
ere  he  left  him,  saying,  "  It  will  be  very 
glorious,  Hugh,  if  we  can  maintain  our  ground 
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till  night.  Farevvellj  my  dear  boy;  do  your  de- 
voir, and,  if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth,  God 
bless  you !" 

"  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  repUed  Hugh,  "  take 
care  of  your  own  invaluable  life ;  remember,  you 
are  as  much  aimed  at  by  the  enmity  of  the 
foreigners  as  even  De  Montfort." 

"  I  will  never  fall  alive  into  their  hands,"  re- 
plied the  old  Earl,  "  but  I  quit  not  this  field, 
so  long  as  there  is  light  to  wield  the  sword." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  away  to  a  spot  where  the 
battle  was  thickening,  round  the  banner  of  De 
Montfort  itself;  and  his  presence  there  ap- 
parently aided  to  restore  the  field;  for,  shortly 
after,  the  whole  force  of  Prince  Edward  with- 
drew for  a  short  space,  like  a  tiger  that  has  been 
disappointed  of  its  spring,  and  hung  wavering 
upon  the  edge  of  the  slope,  as  if  collecting 
vigour  for  a  new  charge. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sky  over  head,  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  had  been  threatening 
during  the  whole  morning,  grew  darker  and 
darker,  so  as  to  be  more  like  that  of  a  gloomy 
November  evening,  than  the  decline  of  a  sum- 
mer's day. 
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The  j)aiisc  which  had  taken  phice  seemed  a 
part  of  Edward's  plan  for  breaking  the  firm  line 
of  his  adversary,  as  it  was  more  than  once 
repeated  during  the  battle  ;  but  it  was  never  of 
long  duration.  The  next  instant  his  trumpets 
blew  the  charge,  and  down  came  the  thundering 
cavalry,  pouring  at  once  upon  every  part  of  Dc 
Montfort's  army.  On  the  Earl's  side,  too,  after 
a  rapid  flight  of  arrows  from  the  archers,  the 
men-at-arms  advanced  to  meet  the  coming  foe, 
and  again  the  battle  was  urged  hand  to  hand. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  picture  of  the  vari- 
ous deeds  that  were  done  that  day  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  for  seldom  in  the  annals  of 
warfare  has  a  combat  taken  place  in  which  such 
acts  of  prowess  and  stern  determination  were  dis- 
played on  either  part.  Edward  himself,  Mor- 
timer, Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Ashby  and  his  son, 
Bigod,  and  Valence,  and  a  thousand  others  of 
noble  birth  and  high  renown  fought,  both  as 
generals  and  soldiers,  with  personal  exertions 
and  valour,  which  could  only  be  displayed  in  a 
chivalrous  system  of  warfare  ;  while  on  the  other, 
Dc  Montfort,  Monthermer,  Le  Despenser,  Bas- 
set,   St.  John,  Beauchamp,  De  Ros,  put  forth 
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energies  almost  superhuman  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  numbers,  and  to  wrest  a 
victory  from  the  hand  of  fate. 

In  one  place,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  was 
struck  down  by  one  of  Edward's  men-at-arms ; 
and  a  peasant  with  an  oucin  was  preparing  to 
dispatch  him,  ere  he  could  rise,  when  William 
de  York  came  to  his  rescue,  and  slew  the  foot 
soldier;  but,  even  as  De  Bohun  rose  and  re- 
gained his  horse,  his  deliverer  was  killed  by  a 
quarrel  from  a  crossbow. 

In  another  part,  the  King  himself  was  assailed, 
and  wounded  by  one  of  his  own  son's  followers, 
who  had  even  shortened  his  lance  to  pin  him  to 
the  earth,  as  he  lay  prostrate  before  him,  w^hen 
throwing  back  his  aventaille,  the  monarch  ex- 
claimed, "  Out  upon  thee,  traitor — I  am  Henry 
of  Winchester,  thy  king !     Where  is  my  son  ? 

As  he  spoke,  a  knight,  taller,  by  a  head, 
than  any  man  around,  and  clothed  from  the 
crown  to  the  heel  in  linked  mail,  sprang  to  the 
ground  beside  him,  and  thrusting  the  soldier 
fiercely  back,  raised  the  monarch  from  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "Mount,  mount,  my  father, 
and  away  !  Come  to  the  rear,  and  let  your 
h3 
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wound  be  searched. — Give  me  your  horse's  rein. 
— You  at  least  are  free,  and  that  is  worth  a 
victory." 

The  King  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  Edward 
led  him  by  the  bridle  to  the  rear  of  his  own 
army. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  left  of 
De  Montfort's  line,  Alured  de  Ashby  and  Hugh 
de  Monthermer  met  in  full  career ;  the  former 
charn-inff  at  the  well-known  shield  of  Monther- 
raer  with  animosity  only  the  more  fierce,  per- 
haps, because  he  knew  that  it  was  unjust;  the 
latter  meeting  him  unwillingly,  though  com- 
pelled by  circumstances,  to  do  his  knightly 
devoir.  His  very  reluctance,  however,  made 
him  more  calm  and  thoughtful  than  his  fiery 
assailant;  and,  aiming  his  lance  right  at  the 
crest  of  his  adversary,  in  order  to  cast  him  from 
his  horse  and  make  him  prisoner,  rather  than 
kill  him,  he  galloped  on  with  a  wary  eye.  The 
young  lord  of  Ashby's  spear,  charged  well 
and  steadily,  struck  full  upon  the  shield  of  his 
opponent,  pierced  through  the  plate  of  steel  and 
touched  the  hauberk ;  but  stopped  there,  without 
even  fchaking  him  in  the  saddle,  and  broke  off 
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in  splinters ;  while  Monthermer's  lance,  catching 
the  steel  casque  just  above  the  aventaille,  hurled 
his  adversary  to  the  ground,  bruised,  but  un- 
v^^ounded. 

Several  of  Monthermer's  followers  instantly 
ran  up  on  foot  to  seize  the  discomfited  knight, 
and  make  him  prisoner ;  but  a  charge  of  fresh 
troops  drove  them  back,  and  Alured  de  Ashby 
remounting  his  horse,  rode  away  with  no  light 
addition  to  his  former  hatred  for  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer. 

The  momentary  retirement  of  Edward 
from  the  field  now  caused  another  of  those 
pauses  in  the  battle,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  His  forces  once  more  withdrew  for 
a  short  space,  slowly  and  sullenly,  the  archers 
on  either  side  continuing  to  discharge  their 
arrows,  though  with  but  little  effect.  About  the 
same  time,  a  flash  somewhat  faint,  but  blue  and 
ghastly,  came  across  the  sky,  and  then  the  low 
muttering  of  distant  thunder. 

"  Ha !"  said  Robin  Hood,  who  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  at  the 
moment ;  "  that  trumpet  will  be  but  little  at- 
tended to  to-day.    Heaven's  voice  too  rarely  is;" 
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"  Too  rarely,  indeed !"  replied  Hugh.  "  Have 
you  lost  many  men,  Robin  ?" 

"  Well  nigh  two  score,  I  fear,"  answered  Robin 
Hood.  ."  Poor  Brown  was  rash,  and  ventured 
beyond  the  stakes  with  his  little  band  of  Mans- 
field-men. They  are  all  gone;  but  we  have 
filled  up  the  gap." 

"  Can  you  still  maintain  your  post  ?"  de- 
manded Hugh. 

"  With  God's  will  and  the  help  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  we  shall  do  very  well  here,"  said  Robin ; 
*'but  I  fear,  my  lord,  for  the  centre  and  the 
right.  Look  up  there,  just  in  the  second  line, 
where  there  are  so  many  gathering  to  one  spot. 
— Some  great  man  is  hurt  there." 

"  My  uncle  was  there  a  moment  ago,"  ex- 
claimed Hugh  ;  "  I  fear  it  is  he  !" 

"  No,  no,  my  lord  !"  replied  an  old  knight  of 
the  house  of  Monthermer,  who  was  on  his  horse 
cloi-e  by  ;  "  my  lord,  your  uncle  is  safe.  I 
have  seen  him  since  the  last  charge,  though  he 
seems  resolved  to  lose  his  life." 

'*'  I  do  beseech  you,  Sir  John  Hardy,"  said 
Hugh,  *•  if  we  lose  the  day,  look  to  my  uncle,  and 
force  him  from  the  battle,  should  it  be  needfuL" 
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"  You  stay  on  the  field  then,  my  lord,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  asked  the  old  knight. 

**  I  do,"  answered  Hugh. 

"  Then,  I  stay  too,"  replied  Sir  John  Hardy. 

"  Nay,  that  is  folly,"  cried  Robin  Hood.  "  Let 
each  man  fight  so  long  as  fighting  may  avail ; 
but  when  the  day  is  clearly  lost,  the  brave  man, 
who  would  spill  his  best  blood  to  win  it,  then 
saves  the  life  that  God  gave  him  to  do  God  ser- 
vice at  another  time.  But,  see — all  the  leaders 
are  gathering  to  that  point !  You  had  better  go, 
my  lord,  and  bring  us  tidings.  We  will  ensure 
the  ground  till  your  return." 

"  Command  the  troop  then  till  I  come  back, 
Sir  John,"  said  Hugh,  and  riding  along  the  front 
of  the  line,  under  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the 
enemy,  he  approached  the  spot — where,  sheltered 
from  the  sight  of  the  adversary's  lines  by  a  thick 
phalanx  of  foot  spearsmen  and  men-at-arms, — 
was  collected  a  group  of  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  seeming  to  hold  a  council  round  the  royal 
standard,  which  was  there  erected. 

When  Hugh  came  near,  however,  he  saw  that 
the  occasion  was  a  sadder  one.  His  uncle,  the 
Lords  of  Mandeville,  Basset,  Crespigny,  Beau- 
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champ,  and  le  Despenser,  were  standing  dis- 
mounted round  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  supported  by  the  knee  and 
arm  of  a  monk.  Deep  in  his  breast,  pierc- 
ing through  and  through  the  steel  hauberk,  was 
buried  the  head  of  a  broken  lance,  and  in  his 
right  shoulder  was  a  cloth-yard  arrow.  He  had 
just  concluded,  what  seemed  his  confession,  in 
extremis ;  and  the  good  man  was  murmuring 
over  him  in  haste  the  hurried  absolution  of  the 
field  of  battle.  His  countenance  was  pale  ;  the 
dull  shadow  of  death  was  upon  it ;  the  lips  were 
colourless  and  the  nostrils  widely  expanded,  as 
if  it  caused  an  agonizing  effort  to  draw  his 
breath ;  but  the  eye  was  still  bright  and  clear, 
and — while  the  man  of  God  repeated  the  last 
words — it  rolled  thoughtfully  over  the  faces  of  all 
around,  resting  with  an  anxious  gaze  upon  these 
with  whom  he  was  most  familiar. 

"  Draw  out  the  lance,"  he  said,  speaking  to 
the  surgeon  of  his  household,  who  stood  near. 

"  If  I  do,  my  lord,"  replied  the  leech,  **  you 
cannot  survive  ten  minutes." 

**  That  is  long  enough,"  said  De  Montfort; 
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"  My  boy  Henry  is  gone ;  I  saw  him  fall,  and  I 
would  not  be  much  behind  him.  Draw  it  out,  I 
say,  I  cannot  breathe,  and  I  must  needs  speak  to 
my  friendsc  Le  Despenser,  make  him  draw  it 
out ;  I  shall  have  time  enough  for  all  I  have  to  do." 

Unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  considerable 
effort,  the  surgeon  tore  the  head  of  the  lance 
out  of  the  wound  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, very  little  blood  followed.  The  Earl  bled 
inwardly. 

He  seemed  to  feel  instant  relief,  however, 
saying — "  Ah,  that  is  comfort !  keep  that  steel, 
my  friend,  as  the  instrument  that  sent  De 
Montfort  to  heaven.  Now  mark  me,  lords  and 
nobles,"  he  continued,  in  a  firm  voice — *^  mark 
me  and  never  forget,  that  at  his  last  hour,  going 
to  meet  his  Saviour  in  judgment,  De  Montfort 
declares  that  those  who  accuse  him  of  ambition 
do  belie  him.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said 
ever,  that  my  every  act  and  every  thought  have 
been  for  my  country's  good.  I  may  have  been 
mistaken — doubtless,  have  been  so  often  ;  but 
that  my  intentions  have  been  pure,  I  do  most 
fervently  call  Heaven  to  witness.  So  much  for 
that;  and  now,  my  friends,  I  am  fast  leaving 
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you.  My  sun,  like  yonder  orb,  is  setting 
rapidly  :  I  for  ever — be  to  rise  again.  He 
may  yet  sbine  brigbtly  on  tbe  cause  I  can  no 
longer  support,  but  it  must  be  upon  another 
field,  and  upon  another  day.  Preserve  your- 
selves for  that  time,  my  friends,  I  exhort,  I  be- 
seech you  !  Basset,  Monthermer,  Le  Despenser, 
this  battle  is  lost ;  but  you  may  yet,  as  night  is 
coming,  effect  your  retreat  in  safety.  It  is  no 
dishonour  to  quit  a  well-fought  but  unequal 
field.  Show  a  firm  face  to  the  enemy  ;  gather 
all  our  poor  soldiers  together ;  retire  as  orderly 
as  may  be  till  night  covers  you,  then  disperse, 
and  each  man  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  his 
own  stronghold.  Monthermer,  you  shake  your 
head  !» 

"I  have  sworn,  De  Montfort,"  said  his  old 
friend,  kneeling  down  and  grasping  his  hand, 
"  not  to  quit  this  field  so  long  as  there  is  light 
in  yonder  sky  to  strike  a  stroke,  and  I  must 
keep  my  vow." 

"  You  are  going,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Lord 
Ralph  Basset — "you  are  going  on  a  journey 
where  you  must  have  companions.  I  am  with 
you,  Leicester,  and  that  right  soon." 
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"  Good  bye,  De  Montfort,"  said  Lord  le 
Despenser.  "  Go  on  ;  I  will  not  make  you  wait. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  half  an  hour." 

A  faint  smile  came  upon  the  lip  of  the  dying 
man.  "  Must  it  be  so  ?"  he  asked.  "  Well,  then, 
range  your  men !  Upon  them  altogether !  and  let 
the  traitors,  who  have  betrayed  their  country, 
make  such  a  field,  that  Evesham  plain  shall  be 
sung  and  talked  of  so  long  as  liberty  is  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen. — Hark,  they  are 
coming  !"  he  continued,  in  a  faint  voice,  with 
his  eye  rolling  languidly  from  side  to  side. 

"  No,  my  lord,  that  is  thunder,"  said  the 
surgeon. 

"  Ha  !"  replied  De  Montfort,  vacantly,  "  thun- 
der ! — I  am  very  thirsty." 

Some  one  ran  and  brought  him  a  little  water 
from  the  stream.  It  seemed  to  refresh  him ; 
and,  raising  himself  for  an  instant  upon  his  arm, 
he  gazed  around  with  a  countenance,  full  of  stern 
enthusiasm,  exclaiming  aloud,  "Do  your  devoir!" 
and  wath  those  words  he  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  priest,  a  corpse. 

A  dozen  voices  replied,  "  We  will  !"  and 
each  man  springing  on  his  horse,  regained  the 
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head  of  his  band.  Just  as  Edward's  troops 
were  once  more  in  movement  to  advance,  the 
word  was  given  along  the  whole  of  the  con- 
federate line,  the  trumpets  blew  to  the  charge, 
and  the  army,  which  had  held  its  firm  position 
up  to  that  hour,  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  ad- 
versary like  a  thunder-cloud  rolling  down  a 
hill. 

The  sun,  at  the  same  moment,  touched  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  shining  out  beneath  the 
edge  of  the  stormy  canopy  that  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  sky,  and  blending  its  red 
descending  light  with  the  thunder-drops  which 
were  now  pattering  large  and  thick  upon  the 
plain  of  Evesham.  The  whole  air  seemed  flooded 
with  gore,  and  the  clouds  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  heavens,  black  and  heavy  as  they  were, 
assumed  a  lurid  glare,  harmonizing  with  the 
whole  scene,  except  where  part  of  a  rainbow 
crossed  tlie  expanse,  hanging  the  banner  of  hope, 
light,  and  peace,  in  the  midst  of  strife,  de- 
struction, and  despair. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  the  moment  when  the 
two  armies  met  in  the  dire  shock  of  battle ;  and 
fierce  and  terrible  was  the  encounter,  as,  soon 
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broken  into  separate  parties,  they  fought  hand 
to  hand,  dispersed  over  the  plain.  In  one  of 
these  confused  groups,  leading  on  a  small  body 
of  archers,  with  Robin  Hood  by  his  side,  was 
the  young  Lord  of  Monthermer. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  John  Hardy, 
riding  up,  "your  uncle  is  down — wounded,  but 
not  dead  !" 

"  Bear  him  from  the  field.  Sir  John,"  replied 
Hugh.  "  Robin,  I  beseech  you,  look  to  him. 
Bear  him  from  the  field — bear  him  from  the 
field !" 

"  What,  ho  !  Monthermer  !"  cried  a  loud 
voice,  from  a  party  of  spearmen  coming  at  full 
speed.  "  Down  with  your  lance ;  surrender  to 
the  Prince !" 

"  If  the  Prince  can  take  me  !"  replied  Hugh, 
charging  his  lance  at  Edward's  shield,  and 
driving  his  spurs  deep  into  his  horse's  sides. 

"  Hold  back — hold  back  !"  shouted  Edward 
to  his  own  men.  "  Hold  back,  every  one,  upon 
your  lives !"  and  meeting  the  young  lord  in 
full  career,  both  their  lances  were  shivered  in  a 
moment,  as  if  in  some  mock  combat  of  the  tilt- 
yard. 
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Hugh  de  Monthermcr's  sword  sprang  from 
the  sheath  in  a  moment,  while  Edward  cried — 
"  Yield  thee,  Hugh— yield  thee  !"  but  a  number 
of  men  on  foot  had  ran  up ;  and,  suddenly,  the 
young  knight  received  a  violent  blow  from  a 
mallet  on  the  side  of  his  head,  while,  at  the 
same  instant,  his  horse,  gashed  deep  in  the  belly 
by  the  broad  sword  of  a  crossbow-man,  stag- 
gered and  fell  prone  upon  the  plain.  A  dozen 
spears  were  at  his  throat  in  a  moment;  but 
Edward  shouted  once  more,  to  stand  back ;  and 
springing  to  the  ground,  he  bent  over  the  young 
knight,  exclaiming,  "  Now,  Hugh,  rescue,  or 
no  rescue — do  you  surrender  ?" 

"I  have  no  choice,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  I  am  in  your  hand." 

"  Take  him  to  the  rear,"  said  Edward ;  "  but 
use  him  with  all  kindness,  as  your  Prince's 
friend.  Now,  my  lords,"  he  continued,  re- 
mounting his  horse,  "  methinks  the  field  is  ours, 
and  there  is  scarcely  light  to  strike  another 
blow.  Well  has  the  fight  been  fought,  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  our  enemies  to  say,  that  never  was 
greater  valour,  conduct,  and  chivalry,  displayed 
in  any  land  than  by  them  this  day.      Some  one 
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said  De  Montfort  is  dead.  Have  the  tidings 
been  confirmed?" 

"  They  are  certain,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of 
his  attendants.  "  The  Lord  de  Vesci,  who  is 
taken  sorely  wounded,  saw  him  die." 

"  He  was  a  great  man,"  said  Edward.  "  Now 
spur  on  and  clear  the  plain ;  but  be  merciful, 
my  friends.  Remember,  they  are  brave  men 
and  fellow-countrymen." 

Thus  speaking  the  Prince  advanced  again,  and 
having  seen  that  no  party  remained  in  active 
contention  with  his  forces,  but  that  all  were 
either  dead,  taken,  or  dispersed,  he  caused  his 
standard  to  be  pitched  upon  the  banks  of  the 
little  rivulet  we  have  mentioned,  his  trumpets 
to  blow  the  recal — and  thus  ended  the  famous 
battle  of  Evesham. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


How  frequently  in  real  life,  as  upon  the  mimic 
stage,  the  most  opposite  scenes  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Often,  indeed,  are  they  placed  side  by 
side,  or  only  veiled  from  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor by  a  thin  partition,  which  falls  with  a  touch, 
and  all  is  changed.  While  revelry  haunts  the 
saloons  of  life,  anguish  writhes  in  the  garret,  and 
misery  tenants  the  cellar.  Pomp,  and  pageantry, 
and  splendour  occupy  the  one  day ;  sorrow,  des- 
titution, and  despair  the  next;  and,  as  in  some  of 
our  old  tragedies,  the  laughter  and  merriment 
of  the  buffoon,  appear  alternately  with  tears  and 
agony. 

If  it  be  so  with  human  life — if,  in  this  fitful 
spring-day  of  our  being,   the    storms  and  the 
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sunshine  tread  close  upon  the  heels  of  each 
other,  so  must  it  be  with  everything  that  would 
truly  represent  existence — even  with  a  tale  like 
this. 

We  must  change  the  scene,  then,  and  convey 
the  reader  far  away  from  the  sad  field  of  Eve- 
sham— without  pausing  to  detail  some  of  the 
barbarous  horrors  there  committed  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dead — at  once  to  the  splendid  court  of 
England,  now  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  and 
revelling  in  uncontrolled  power. 

We  ma}^,  indeed,  stay  for  an  instant  to 
remark,  that  while  joy  and  satisfaction  spread 
through  the  various  partisans  of  the  court, 
while  the  foreign  favourites  of  Henry  III. 
displayed  their  rejoicing  with  indecent  osten- 
tation, and  even  the  calmer  and  wiser  adhe- 
rents of  his  high-minded  son  could  not  refrain 
from  triumphant  exultation,  consternation,  dis- 
ma}^,  and  mourning  spread  throughout  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  through 
the  clergy  of  the  real  Anglican  church,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  barons  who 
claimed  a  genuine  English  descent.  The  bar- 
rier  was    thrown  down    which   had   protected 
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their  rights  and  liberties;  and  most  of  those 
whose  swords  had  been  so  long  unsheathed  in 
the  popular  cause,  now  lay  weltering  in  their 
gore  upon  the  field  of  Evesham,  leaving  none 
but  outlaws  and  fugitives  to  mourn  for  them  in 
secrecy  and  concealment,  and  poets  and  min^ 
strels  to  sing  the  deeds  of  the  gone. 

It  was  at  the  court  of  England, — not  in  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  palace  of 
Eltham,  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not 
most  splendid  of  the  residences  of  our  kings — 
in  a  small  chamber  in  the  left  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, rather  more  than  a  month  after  the  scenes 
which  we  have  lately  commemorated,  that 
there  lay  upon  a  couch,  covered  with  a  leo- 
pard's skin,  a  young  knight,  busily  engaged 
in  reading  a  manuscript  written  in  a  some- 
what cramped  and  difficult  hand.  He  was  clad 
altogether  in  the  garments  of  peace,  but  a 
deep  gash  upon  his  brow,  a  scarf  bound  tight 
round  his  arm,  and  a  certain  uneasy  expression 
of  countenance  when  he  turned  from  side  to  side, 
showed  that  it  was  not  long  since  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fierce  and  bloody  pursuits  of  war. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  had  not  passed  through 
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the  battle  of  Evesham  unwounded;  and  though, 
as  a  point  of  chivah'ous  courage,  he  had  scorned 
to  suffer  the  slightest  sign  of  anguish  to  appear, 
yet  the  injuries  he  had  received  were  long  in 
being  healed,  and  even  for  some  days  his  life 
had  been  held  in  danger. 

As  a  prisoner  taken  by  the  Prince's  own 
hand,  he  had  been  brought  in  the  train  of  the 
Court  to  London,  and  then  to  Eltham;  and 
although  no  one  word  had  been  spoken  of  his 
future  fate  —  no  proposal  made  in  regard  to 
terms  of  liberation  at  the  period  when  man}^ 
other  nobles  were  allowed  to  submit  and  re- 
ceive letters  of  remission,  yet  he  had  been 
treated  with  constant  care  and  kindness. 
Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  without  his  being 
visited  by  Edward  himself;  but  the  subject  of 
his  actual  situation  had  been  studiously  avoided 
by  the  Prince  ;  and  Hugh,  impatient  of  farther 
restraint,  now  lay  in  his  chamber  waiting  his 
coming,  and  resolved  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
must  lead  to  some  definite  reply. 

About  half  an  hour  later  than  his  usual  time, 
the  firm  step  of  Edward  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
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room,  and  his  voice  bidding  the  page  who  fol- 
lowed stop  at  the  door.  The  next  instant  the 
Prince  entered,  bowing  his  lofty  head  as  he 
passed  through  the  low  arched  doorway.  His 
countenance  was  somewhat  grave  ;  but  his  tone 
was  full  of  kindness  towards  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer,  and  he  took  him  by  the  hand  inquiring 
after  his  health. 

"  I  am  nearly  well,  my  dear  lord,"  replied 
Hugh ;  "  and,  like  your  Grace,  when  I  found 
you  in  the  castle  of  Hereford,  I  only  sigh  for 
fresh  air  and  liberty  to  use  my  cramped  limbs." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  take  exercise  ?"  de- 
manded the  Prince.  "  You  should  ride  forth 
every  day." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  permission,"  answered 
Hugh.  "  I  fancied  your  Grace  might  think  that 
the  lesson  you  gave  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
might  not  be  lost  upon  your  humble  prisoner." 

"  Not  after  you  had  surrendered,  rescue  or 
no  rescue,  Monthermer,"  said  the  Prince.  "  I 
put  no  fetters  upon  you,  my  friend,  but  the 
fetters  of  your  word.  The  great  gates  are  as 
free  to  you  as  to  myself;  and,   though  I  give 
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you  not  yom'  liberty,  it  is  for  your  sake,  not  my 
own.  My  father's  anger  burns  fierce  against 
your  house,  Monthermer.  It  is  the  only  spark 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  quench.  You, 
he  will  pardon,  after  a  time  ;  but  I  fear  towards 
your  uncle  we  shall  never  soften  him. — He 
says  that  it  was  by  his  advice  De  Montfort 
acted." 

Edward  put  the  last  words  in  the  tone  of  a 
question,  or,  perhaps,  as  an  assertion  which  he 
wished  to  hear  refuted ;  but  Hugh  replied, 
gravely — "  His  majesty  says  true,  my  lord ;  it 
was  by  my  uncle's  advice.  But  your  Grace's 
words  give  relief  to  my  mind.  I  have  had  no 
tidings  of  my  uncle  since  that  fatal  field ;  and 
though  I  had  hopes  that  he  had  escaped,  yet 
those  hopes  were  faint.  I  do  beseech  you,  my 
good  lord,  tell  me  what  you  know ;  for  never 
son  loved  father  more  than  I  love  him,  under 
whose  sword  I  have  been  brought  up  from 
youth." 

"  I  know  little  more  than  yourself,"  answered 
the  Prince ;  "  all  I  can  say,  is,  neither  his  body 
nor  his  arms  were  found  amongst  the  dead ; 
i2 
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and  so  far  is  mj  fjither  convinced  of  his  having 
escaped,  that  he,  with  seven  others,  who  have 
not  yet  made  submission,  have  had  sentence  of 
outlawry  proclaimed  against  them." 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  mused  with  feelings 
very  much  divided  between  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
but  the  Prince  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder,  saying — "  Come,  old  playfellow,  pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  ride,  and  join  me  in  a  mi- 
nute in  the  court  below.  There  are  guests 
coming  to  the  palace  to-da}^,  and  perchance  we 
may  meet  them." 

There  was  no  slight  delight  to  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer, as  the  reader  may  very  w^ell  imagine, 
in  the  thought  of  using  his  limbs  in  wholesome 
exercise,  and  tasting  again  the  free  outward  air ; 
and  dressing  himself  hastily  for  the  expedition, 
he  was  soon  by  the  Prince's  side.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  when  we  have  looked 
forward  with  bright  anticipations  towards  en- 
joyments from  which  we  have  been  long  de- 
barred, and  have  thought  that  nothing  but  plea- 
sure and  refreshment  can  await  us  therein,  a  de- 
gree of  melancholy  falls  upon  us  eVen  in  the 
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very  fruition  of  our  wishes — a  memory,  a  regret, 
is  poured  out  from  the  heart  to  dilute  the  in- 
ebriating cup  of  joy. 

It  was  so  with  Hugh  dc  Monthermer.  The 
first  breath  of  the  free  air  felt  to  him  like  new 
life  and  the  promises  of  hope  ;  but,  almost  in- 
stantly, the  thought  of  the  many  high  and 
noble,  good  and  wise  companions,  with  whom 
not  long  before  he  had  enjoyed  the  same  gentle 
breeze,  the  same  warm  sunshine,  and  who  could 
now  taste  them  no  more — the  thought  of  his 
just  and  chivalrous  uncle,  wandering  wounded 
and  alone,  an  exile  or  an  outlaw — the  thought 
of  the  gallant  and  the  brave  who  strewed  the 
field  of  Evesham,  came  across  his  mind,  and 
dimmed  all  the  happiness  of  the  hour. 

lie  was  gloomy,  then,  as  he  rode  forth  from 
the  palace  gates,  and  the  merriment  of  many  a 
young  knight  and  gay  esquire,  who  followed 
in  Edward's  train,  sounded  harsh  and  unplea- 
sant to  his  ear.  They  were  absent  for  some  two 
hours  ;  but,  as  they  returned,  the  look  of  Hugh 
de  Monthermer  was  brightened,  and  his  smile 
as  cheerful  as  the  rest. 

If  the  reader  would  know  why,  it  is  easy  to 
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tell.  Riding  beside  Prince  Edward,  were  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Ashby,  and  not  far 
distant,  a  train  of  fair  ladies  and  attendants, 
amongst  whom  was  one  whose  soft  dark  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  run  over  with  bright  drops 
whenever  they  turned  towards  the  young 
knight,  who,  for  his  part,  was  by  her  side  as 
often  as  the  movements  of  the  cavalcade  would 
permit. 

It  is  true,  that  more  than  one  of  the  gentle- 
men around,  proud  of  being  of  the  court  party, 
and  vain  of  any  share  they  had  taken  in  the 
late  struggle,  deemed  it  almost  an  act  of  in- 
solence on  the  part  of  a  captive  and  a  rebel, 
as  they  chose  to  term  him,  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  one  of  the  fair  guests  of  their 
sovereign.  Hugh  de  Monthermer's  renown  as 
a  knight,  however,  kept  their  saucy  anger  within 
due  bounds ;  and,  though  they  so  contrived  that 
no  private  word  could  pass  between  Lucy  de 
Asliby  and  her  lover,  they  could  not  cut  him 
off  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  society. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace,  more  than  one 
prepared  himself  to  aid  the  lady  in  dismounting 
from   her  horse;   but   Hugh   de  Monthermer, 
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feeling  a  title  in  her  regard  advanced  as  of 
right,  and  lifted  the  fair  form  of  Lucy  from  the 
saddle.  In  so  doing,  the  only  opportunity 
occurred  of  uttering  a  word  to  each  other, 
unheard  by  those  around.  But  it  was  Lucy 
herself  who  took  advantage  of  it. 
;  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Hugh,"  she 
whispered;  "  something  that  must  be  said."' 

Ere  he  could  answer,  however,  the  Earl  of 
Ashby  was  by  their  side.  He  had  hitherto  taken 
no  notice  of  his  former  friend  and  confederate, 
and  perhaps  might  not  have  done  so  even  now, 
had  not  his  conversation  with  the  Prince  been 
of  a  kind  to  show  him  that,  in  Edward's  eyes, 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  was  anything  but  a  cap- 
tive enemy.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  then, 
with  kindly  greeting,  and  asked  him  after  his 
health,  adding — "  Now  that  these  contentions 
are  happily  at  an  end,  my  young  friend,  let  us 
forget  any  disputes  in  the  past." 

Hugh,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  backward 
to  accept  his  proffered  hand,  and  good  care  did 
he  take,  not  even  by  a  look,  to  shew  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  rather  the  injured  than  the 
injurer,   in   the   dissensions  which   had   taken 
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place.  A  few  brief  questions  and  replies  fol- 
lowed, while  Edward  spoke  in  a  low  tone  with 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  eyes,  Hugh  de 
Monthcrmer  remarked,  were  fixed  earnestly 
and  somewhat  sternly  upon  himself.  At  length 
the  Prince  turned,  and  l^ending  gracefully  to 
Lucy  de  Ashby,  and  another  lady  who  was 
with  the  party,  told  them  that,  though  the 
Queen  was  still  absent  in  France,  the  Princess 
Eleanor  waited  for  them  in  the  hall. 

"  She  is  a  cousin  of  yours,  you  know,  fair 
lady,"  he  added,  addressing  Lucy,  and  then 
turning  to  his  prisoner,  he  said — "  We  have  a 
grand  banquet  to-night,  Monthcrmer,  at  which 
you  must  find  strength  to  be  present, — I  have 
my  father's  commands  to  invite  you." 

Hugh  bowed  Ioav,  and  as  the  guests  passed 
on,  he  retired  thoughtfully  to  his  own  chamber. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  ;  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  banquet  was  late,  and  his  first 
reveries  were  full  of  joy  and  love,  but  a  discom- 
fort of  a  trifling,  yet  annoying  kind,  crossed 
the  young  knight's  thoughts  from  time  to 
time.  Separated  irom  all  his  attendants,  kept 
a   close   prisoner  up  to   that   period,  both  by 
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his   wounds,    and   by   his    situation  —  he    was 
totally  without  the  means  of  appearing  at   the 
table  of  the  King  with  that  splendour  which 
the  customs   of  the   day  required.     The   only 
suit  he  had  was  that  which  he  then  wore,  the 
pourpoint,  namely,  over  which  at  Evesham  he 
had  borne  his  armour.     Some  other  necessaries 
had  been  supplied  to  him,  as  a  kindness,  by  one 
of  Edward's  attendants ;  but  still — though  re- 
solved, at  all  events,  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
banquet — how   could   he    appear   in  garments 
soiled  and  rent,  where  all  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  England  were  sure  to  be  displayed  ! 
"  I  will   send    to  the   Prince,"  he   thought, 
"  and  let  him  know  the  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed ;  but  still,  though  doubtless,  he  will 
now  give  me  means  of  sending  to  my  own  friends, 
both   for  money  and  apparel,   the  supply  will 
come  too  late,  for  this  day's  necessities  at  least, 
and  even  if  he  himself  furnishes  me  with  gold 
for  present  need,  where  can  I  buy,  in  this  lonely 
situation,  any  thing  that  I  want  ?" 

While  he  was  thus  thinking,  the  sound  of 
steps  in  his  ante-room  showed  him  that  some 
i3 
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one  was  approaching;  and  in  a  moment  after, 
two  of  the  inferior  attendants  of  the  court  en- 
tered, bringing  in  between  them,  one  of  the 
long  heavy  cases  of  leather  stretched  upon  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  were  then  used  for  carry- 
ing arms  and  clothing  in  the  train  of  an  army. 

"  This  was  brought  here  last  night,  my  lord, 
and  left  for  you,"  said  one  of  the  servants. 
"  The  chief  sewer  opened  it  by  mistake,  and 
finding  that  it  contained  apparel,  sent  us  with 
it." 

Hugh  smiled,  thinking  that  it  was  a  kindly 
stratagem  of  the  Prince  to  furnish  him  with 
what  he  needed;  but  ere  the  two  men  had 
quitted  the  ante-room,  Edward  himself  re-en- 
tered it,  coming  to  offer  the  assistance  of  his 
purse  or  wardrobe,  and  taking  blame  to  him* 
self  for  not  having  thought  before  of  his  friend's 
need. 

Hugh  laughed,  and  pointing  to  the  cofferj 
thanked  him  for  what  he  had  already  sent ;  but 
the  Prince  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  on 
opening  the  case,  which  Edward  insisted  on  his 
doing  before  his  eyes,   he   found   that  it  was 
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filled  with  apparel  of  his  own,  nearly  new, 
which  had  been  left  behind  him  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

"  This  must  be  the  doings  of  the  fairies,  my 
lord,"  he  said ;  *'  but  as  I  cannot  always  count 
upon  these  nimble  gentry  thus  attending  to  my 
wants,  I  will  beseech  your  Grace  to  let  me  send 
a  messenger  to  enquire  after  my  own  poor 
friends  and  attendants  who  were  scattered  at 
Evesham,  and  to  bring  me  such  a  number  of 
men  and  horses  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain while  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  some  small 
supply  of  money." 

"  If  you  will  write,"  said  Edward,  in  reply, 
"  I  will  send  immediately.  But  let  us  under- 
stand each  other  completely,  Monthermer.  I 
think  on  many  accounts  that  it  may  be  better 
for  you  to  reside  some  few  months  at  the  Court 
of  England,  and  I  believe,  at  all  events,  that 
you  yourself  will  not  be  eager  to  quit  it,  while 
a  certain  bright  lady  remains  with  the  Princess. 
Your  being  my  captive  is  the  only  excuse  that 
can  be  given  for  your  prolonging  your  stay, 
where  it  is  very  needful  you  should  remain  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  T  do  not  publicly  set 
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you  free.  But  as  in  this  changeful  world,"  he 
continued,  in  a  marked  and  significant  manner, 
"  one  never  can  tell  what  the  next  day  may 
briug  forth,  and  as  it  may  be  necessary,  either 
for  your  happiness  or  your  safety,  under  some 
circumstances,  to  lly  at  a  moment's  notice — for 
I  can  neither  trust  the  fierce  Mortimer,  nor  the 
cruel  Pembroke — 1  promise  to  fix  your  ransom 
whenever  you  require  it ;  and,  should  need  be, 
you  may  act  upon  this  promise  as  if  I  had 
already  given  you  liberty — I  will  justify  you 
whenever  it  takes  place.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  you  must  play  the  })art  of  captive  de- 
murely, and  make  the  best  of  your  opportunities, 
my  young  friend  ;  for  I  have  learned  from  one 
of  your  enemies  the  state  of  your  affections,  and 
I  douljt  not  that  your  lady  love  will  willingly 
listen  to  your  tale  if  you  choose  a  fair  hour 
for  telling  it. — Nay,  no  thanks,  Monthermer ! 
Take  what  money  you  want  from  my  purse  till 
your  own  arrives ;  and  now,  adieu." 

Hugh  conducted  the  Prince  to  the  door  of 
his  ante-room,  and  then  returned,  proposing  to 
examine  more  fully  the  wardrobe  which  had 
been  so    unexpectedly  sent  to   him,   thinking 
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that  perhaps  he  might  find  something  to  in- 
dicate from  what  hand  it  came.  But  before 
he  did  so,  he  sat  down  thoughtfully,  and  gazed 
out  of  the  small  casement  of  his  chamber,  while, 
strange  to  say,  his  spirit  seemed  oppressed.  In 
every  point  his  situation  was  happier  and  better 
than  it  had  been  a  few  hours  previous;  the 
storm  cloud  which  had  obscured  his  hopes  was 
clearing  away ;  his  mind  had  been  made  more 
easy  in  regard  to  his  uncle's  safety;  liberty 
appeared  before  him,  and  he  was  near  to  her  he 
loved ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  felt  a  sadness  that 
he  could  not  account  for.  As  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  fresh  air  upon  a  person  going 
out  after  a  long  sickness  will  give  them  a  sen- 
sation of  faintness,  even  while  it  revives  them, 
so  will  the  return  to  hope  and  happiness,  after  a 
long  period  of  despair  and  sorrow,  bring  with  it 
a  touch  of  melancholy  even  on  the  wings  of 

joy- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  in  the  great  hall  at  Eltharn — that  splendid 
hall  which  still  remains,  attesting,  like  many 
other  monuments,  the  magnificent  ideas  of  an 
age  which  we,  perhaps  justly,  term  barbarous, 
but  which  displayed,  amongst  many  rude  and 
uncivilized  things,  a  grasp  of  conception  and  a 
power  of  execution  in  some  of  the  arts,  that 
we  seldom  if  ever  can  attain  even  in  these  more 
generally  cultivated  times. 

In  the  great  hall  at  Eltham,  about  an  hour 
after  sunset,  was  laid  out  a  banquet,  which  in 
profuse  luxury  and  splendour  as  far  exceeded 
any,  even  of  our  state  repasts,  in  the  present 
day  as  the  hall  that  overhung  it  excelled  the 
lumbering  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury.  The  table  actually  groaned  under 
masses  of  quaint  and  curious  plate, — many  of 
the  cups  and  dishes  blazing  with  jewels,  and 
an  immense  emerald,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross 
surrounded  by  wax  tapers,  surmounting  and  or- 
namenting the  centre  of  the  board.  The  dresses 
of  the  guests  were  of  all  those  bright  and  glit- 
tering colours  so  universally  affected  by  rich  and 
poor  in  those  days ;  and  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  seen  sparkling  all  around,  not  alone 
ornamenting  the  persons  of  the  fairer  sex,  but 
decorating  also  the  garments  of  the  men. 

Though  the  guests  themselves  only  amounted 
to  seventy,  and  the  broad  table  at  which  they  sat 
looked  small  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  yet  the 
number  of  attendants,  carvers,  cup-bearers, 
butlers,  and  sewers,  was  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred, without  including  the  harps,  the  trumpets, 
the  minstrels  and  the  spectators,  who  were 
admitted  within  certain  limits. 

Various  and  curious  were  the  dishes  set  upon 
the  table ;  the  wine  was  of  the  choicest  vintages 
of  France  and  Spain:  and  one  may  conceive 
how  recklessly  it  was  suffered  to  flow  in  those 
times,  when  we  know  that  the  consumption  of 
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a  private  nobleman's  house  was  upon  one  oc- 
casion, three  hundred  and  seventy  pipes  in  the 
year,  besides  ale,  metheghn,  and  hypocras. 
■  The  banquet  was  somewhat  strangely  ordered, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  for  there  was 
but  one  large  silver  plate  assigned  to  each  two 
})crsons ;  but  as,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  the 
male  and  female  guests  had  been  restricted  to 
an  equal  number,  this  arrangement  permitted  a 
display  of  the  courteous  gallantry  of  the  times, 
each  gentleman  carving  for  his  fair  companion, 
and  taking  care  that  she  was  supplied  with  all 
she  wished  for  before  himself. 

Opportunity  was  also  thus  offered  for  all 
those  little  signs  and  tokens  of  chivalrous  love 
which  but  too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  de- 
viated into  vice  and  folly.  But  of  all  the 
hearts  at  that  table  —  and  there  were  some 
which  fluttered  with  gaiety  and  excitement, 
some  that  beat  with  calm  satisfaction,  some  that 
palpitated  with  eager  and  not  over-holy  jo}^, — 
none  throbbed  with  higher  and  purer  delight 
than  those  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  and  Lucy 
de  Ashby,  as,  sitting  by  side,  they  beut  together 
over  the  same  board  and  drank  from  the  same 
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cup.  Many  a  sweet-whispered  word  was  there, 
while  all  was  laughter  and  merriment  around, 
and  many  an  avowal  of  unchanged  attachment, 
many  a  promise  of  future  affection  was  spoken 
by  the  eyes  when  any  pause  in  the  general  con- 
versation might  have  betrayed  the  secret  had  it 
been  intrusted  to  the  lips. 

Happy  indeed  was  the  young  lover,  happy 
indeed  w^as  she  whom  he  loved,  thus  to  com- 
mune with  each  other  after  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration. But  if  anything  could  have  added  to 
Lucy's  joy  in  thus  meeting  Hugh  again,  and 
sitting  by  his  side,  it  would  have  been  the 
terms  with  which  Edw^ard  had  that  night  brought 
him  forward  to  the  king. 

"  Let  me  beseech  you,  sire,"  he  had  said, 
"  for  your  favour  towards  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  who,  though  for  some  time  separated 
from  me  by  unhappy  feuds,  now  at  an  end  for 
ever,  forgot  not,  in  a  time  of  need,  our  early 
regard." 

"  His  house  have  shown  no  great  love  for  our 
throne,"  replied  the  King,  looking  coldly  upon 
him ;  "  but  we  welcome  him  for  your  sake, 
Edward." 
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"  Do  SO,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  for 
while  I  was  in  prison  he  ever  advocated  my  re- 
lease, and  when  I  was  escaping,  and  he  might 
have  stayed  me,  he  bade  God  speed  me  on  my 
way." 

"Then  we  welcome  him  for  his  own,"  re- 
plied the  King,  more  warmly,  and  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Hugh  bent  his  head  over  it  in  silence,  and 
retired. 

The  merriment  had  somewhat  waned,  the 
lights  had  grown  rather  dim,  the  tapers  were 
burning  low,  when,  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  rise  in  the  sounds  around,  Lucy 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  still  much  to  tell, 
Hugh,  of  great  importance." 

"  Can  you  not  do  so  now  ?"  demanded  her 
lover,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not,"  whispered  Lucy, 
**  and  yet  I  would  fain  that  it  were  soon." 

Hugh  looked  around.  "  This  revel  cannot  last 
long,"  he  said,  "  at  least  you  fair  ladies  will  not 
stay  much  longer,  Lucy ;  I  can  find  an  excuse 
too,  in  my  late  wounds,  to  quit  the  board  earlier 
than  the  rest,  if  we  could  but  meet." 
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Lucy  looked  down  and  blushed,  for  though 
those  were  days  of  liberty,  nay,  of  licence,  when 
every  lady  held  it  little  less  than  a  duty  to  hear 
each  tale  of  passion  that  was  addressed  to  her, — 
ay,  and  to  afford  full  opportunity  for  its  being 
told, — yet  still  there  was  an  inherent  modesty 
in  her  nature,  which  made  the  warm  blood  rise 
into  her  cheek  at  the  thought  of  meeting  in 
secret  the  man  which  she  loved  best. 

**  I  would  tell  the  Princess,"  she  replied,  "  and 
ask  her  advice  and  assistance,  for  she  is  as  kind 
and  as  wise  as  ever  woman  was.  But  what  I 
have  to  say  no  one  must  hear  but  you." 

"  There  is  a  row  of  cloisters,"  answered  Hugh, 
"just  under  the  Princess's  apartments  ;  I  will  go 
thither,  Lucy,  as  soon  as  I  can  steal  away,  and 
wait  till  all  hope  of  seeing  you  be  gone.  Come 
if  you  can,  my  beloved, — come  if  you  can !  You 
know  you  can  trust  to  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Lucy,  in  the  same  low 
voice,  "I  will  come,  Hugh,  I  will,  for  it  is 
better." 

The  evil  custom  of  men  prolonging  the  song, 
the  wine  cup,  and  the  revel,  after  the  table  has 
been  quitted  by  those  whose  presence  softens  and 
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refines  our  coarser  nature  is  of  a  very  old  date  in 
this  our  land  of  England,  and  though  certainly 
more  honoiu'cd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance, 
has  only  been  abandoned  by  fits  and  starts  from 
the  period  of  the  Saxons  till  the  present  day. 

At  the  early  meal,  w^hich  was  called  dinner  in 
those  times,  such  was  not  often  the  case,  for  every 
one  started  up  quickly  to  pursue  his  business  or 
his  rude  sports  in  the  light ;  but  after  supper, 
when  no  occupation  called  them  from  the  table, 
the  baronage  of  England  would  frequently  in- 
dulge in  long  revels,  ending  usually,  especially 
under  the  monarchs  of  the  pure  Norman  Une, 
in  scenes  of  the  most  frightful  excess  and  dis- 
gusting licentiousness. 

Henry  I.,  though  he  did  something  to  refine 
the  people,  and  to  soften  the  manners  of  his 
nobles,  still  tolerated  every  sort  of  vice  in  his 
court,  and  it  was  only  with  the  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet — though  they  themselves 
were  often  corrupt  enough — that  a  certain  degree 
of  decency  and  courteous  refinement  was  intro- 
duced which  put  a  stop  to  the  coarse  debaucheries 
of  the  Norman  race.  Under  Henry  H.,  Richard, 
and  John,  amidst  civil  and  foreign  wars,  a  gradual 
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improvement  might  be  perceived,  and  even 
during  the  reign  of  the  weak  Henry  HI. — at 
least,  by  the  time  of  which  we  speak — the  high, 
pure  character  of  his  chivalrous  son  worked  a 
vast  change  in  the  general  tone  of  society. 

Thus,  though  drinking  and  song,  after  the 
ladies  of  the  court  had  withdrawn,  generally 
succeeded  to  the  evening  banquet,  yet  the  night 
never  now  terminated  in  those  fearful  orgies, 
to  hide  which  altogether  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
the  second  William  had  commanded  that  all 
lights  should  be  suddenly  extinguished  in  his 
palace  at  a  certain  hour. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  not  long  after 
the  few  words  which  we  have  mentioned  had 
passed  between  Hugh  and  Lucy,  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  with  the  rest  of  the  ladies  present,  rose 
and  left  the  hall,  taking  their  way  under  the 
high  gallery  and  through  the  small  door  which 
communicated  with  the  royal  apartments.  As 
the  Princess  passed  out  she  placed  her  hand 
gently  upon  Lucy's  arm,  saying — "  Come  with 
me,  sweet  cousin,  I  would  fain  speak  with  you  ;" 
and  led  the  way  to^\ards  her  own  chamber. 
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All  her  own  attendants  were  dismissed  one  by- 
one  ;  and  then,  seating  herself  in  a  large  chair, 
Eleanor  beckoned  her  fair  companion  to  take  a 
place  beside  her.  But  Lucy  quietly,  and  with 
that  exquisite  grace  which  is  beauty's  crowning 
charm,  and  she  pre-eminently  possessed,  sunk 
slowly  down  upon  the  stool  at  the  Princess's  feet, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  glance  from 
which  she  strove  hard  to  banish  every  trace  of 
that  impatience  which  was  strong  in  her  heart. 

Eleanor  gazed  down  upon  her  in  return  with 
a  kindly  and  yet  a  thoughtful  smile,  keeping 
silence  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  saying — 
"  So  you  are  very  much  in  love,  dear  Lucy  de 
Ashby? — Nay,  do  not  blush  and  cast  dow^n 
your  eyes,  as  if  you  thought  I  could  doubt  it, 
after  your  telling  me  and  every  body  else  that 
it  is  so,  some  five  times  during  supper." 

"  Nay  —  nay,"  cried  Lucy,  turning  round 
quickly  with  a  look  of  alarm — "  not  so  plainly  as 
that !" 

"  Plainly  enough  for  me  to  understand,"  re- 
plied the  Princess,  "  and  that  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  talk  of  now%     Edward  told  me  some- 
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thing  of  this  before,  and  I  promised  to  ask  if 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing." 

Lucy  looked  up  again,  but  it  was  now  with 
an  arch  smile ;  and  she  answered — "  Right  well, 
dear  lady." 

"  I  hope  it  is  so,"  rejoined  Eleanor ;  "  for 
methinks  I  see  difficulties  before  you — thorns  in 
your  path,  which  I  fear  may  wound  those  ten- 
der feet  more  than  you  dream  of.  You  love 
and  are  beloved,  that  is  clear,  and  that  were 
simple  enough  to  deal  with,  as  most  loves  in  this 
world  go,  for  very  often  the  wild  god's  dart 
gives  but  a  scratch  as  it  passes,  and  wounds 
not  one  heart  deeply  in  a  thousand.  But  for 
those  who  love  as  you  two  seem  to  do,  there 
is  a  world  of  anxieties  and  cares  upon  the  way. 
In  our  state  of  life,  Lucy,  we  cannot,  like  the 
happy  country  maid,  give  our  hand  at  once 
where  our  heart  is  given,  and  seldom — seldom 
through  ages,  is  it  the  lot  of  woman  to  find  so 
liapp}^  a  fate  as  mine,  where  the  first  lot  I  drew 
was  the  chief  prize  of  the  whole  world — he  whom 
alone  my  heart  could  ever  love,  and  he  who 
was  destined  to  return  it  well. — He  loves  you, 
Lucy,  I  think, — this  young  captive  lord  ?" 
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f^  I  am  sure  of  it,  lady,"  replied  Lucy, 
earnestly. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Princess.  "  Then  doubt- 
less you  have  spoken  on  this  theme  —  are 
plighted  and  promised  to  each  other !" 

Lucy  turned  somewhat  pale,  but  it  was  with 
indecision  and  doubt,  and  the  Princess  marking 
her  changing  colour,  added — "  Nay,  let  me  not 
force  your  confidence  from  you.  I  would  fain 
help  you,  if  I  could;  but  trust,  like  bounty, 
must  be  free,  Lucy,  not  extorted ;  and  though 
your  secret  were  as  safe  with  me  as  in  your  own 
breast,  yet  let  not  the  bird  take  wing  if  you  fear 
its  flight." 

Her  fair  companion,  turning  round,  sunk 
somewhat  farther  at  the  Princess's  feet,  and  hid 
her  eyes  upon  her  knee,  saying — "  My  con- 
fidence shall  be  free! — We  are  plighted  by 
every  promise  that  can  bind  heart  to  heart  but 
the  last  one  at  the  altar ;  and  now  that  I  have 
told  you  so  much,  I  will  tell  you  all,"  she  con- 
tinued, — "  even  now,  I  fear  he  is  waiting  for 
my  coming  in  the  cloisters  down  below." 

"  Nay !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  with  a  look  of 
some  surprise  and  disapprobation. 
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Lucy  read  her  thoughts  by  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke,  and  raising  her  head  some- 
what proudly,  she  rephed — "  You  mistake  me, 
I  fear,  dear  lady ;  and  do  not  know  the  purpose 
for  which  I  go." 

"  To  fly  with  him,  perhaps,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Oh  no !"  answered  Lucy,  "  while  my 
father  lives  I  will  never  wed  man  without  his 
blessing.  No,  lady— no  !  Neither  must  you 
think — although  I  hold  there  might  be  circum- 
stances in  which,  but  for  the  sake  of  cheering 
and  soothing  him  I  love  in  captivity  and 
sorrow,  I  might  well  grant  him  a  poor  hour  of 
my  company  alone — neither  must  you  think,  I 
say,  that  I  go  to  him  now  either  to  please  my 
ear  with  hearing  his  dear  voice,  or  to  comfort 
him  with  aught  I  can  say  in  return.  I  know  I 
may  trust  you,  lady — I  know  I  may  tell  you 
why  I  go,  and  that  you  will  neither  repeat  it, 
nor  ask  me  any  farther  question.  I  have  a 
message  to  him  from  one  he  loves  and  sorrows 
for.  I  have  news  from  those  he  has  wept  as 
dead;  and  though  there  be  no  treason  in  it, 
lady,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,    "I  dare   not 
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gl 


e  it  to  any  other  lips  to  deliver  than  my 


own." 


Eleanor  bent  down  her  head  and  kissed  her 
brow — "  Go — go,  sweet  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  I  give 
you  leave.  Ay,  and  even  when  your  message 
is  given,  if  you  do  Unger  out  the  hour,  or,  per- 
haps, even  see  him  again  by  another  clear  moon 
like  that,  I  will  forgive  and  trust  you  both.  The 
man  that  could  sully  such  a  thing  as  thou  art, 
by  prompting  one  wish — one  act — one  thought 
for  which  the  pure  heart  would  burn  with  grief 
hereafter,  were  somewhat  worse  than  a  fiend ; 
and  methinks,"  she  added,  laughing,  "your 
lover  does  not  look  like  one." 

"  Oh,  no — no  !"  cried  Lucy,  "  like  anything 
but  that ;  but  I  fear  he  may  be  waiting  for  me." 

"  Some  w^omen  would  tell  you  to  make  him 
wait,"  replied  the  Princess,  "  but  I  will  not  say 
so.  I  have  heard  my  husband  quote  some 
Latin  words,  which  mean  that  he  gives  twice 
who  quickly  gives ;  and  a  frank  favour  to  a  kind 
heart  must  surely  make  more  impression  than  a 
greater  boon  wrung  from  us  by  long  soliciting. 
Go,  then,  Lucy — go!  see  if  he  be  there;  if  not, 
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come  back  to  me,  and  go  again.  I  would  not 
let  him  know  I  waited  for  him,  were  I  you ; 
for  the  best  child  may  be  spoiled,  Lucy ;  but 
neither  ^vould  I  make  him  wait  for  me,  lest  ever 
the  time  should  come  when  he  might  think  he 
had  waited  Ions;  enouo;h." 

Lucy  kissed  the  princess's  hand,  and  after  en- 
quiring somewhat  timidly  her  way,  quitted  the 
room  and  descended  the  narrow  staircase  which 
Eleanor  directed  her  to  take.  Winding  round 
and  round  till  her  head  was  almost  giddy,  and 
holding  fast  by  the  column,  about  which  the 
small  steps  turned,  Lucy  at  length  reached  the 
little  archway  that  led  out  into  the  cloister,  and 
which,  as  usual,  was  wide  open. 

The  scene  before  her  was  the  wide  open  park 
which  surrounded  the  palace,  and  was  then 
called  Eltham  Chase,  and  over  it  the  moon- 
light was  streaming  peacefully,  pouring  in  also 
under  the  cloister  and  paving  it  with  silver, 
while  across  the  glistening  stones  fell  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  beautiful  Norman  arches.  Lucy 
paused  before  she  issued  forth,  seeing  no  one 
within  the  range  of  her  eye  at  that  moment; 
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but  there  was  the  sound  of  a  step,  and  the  quick 
ear  of  love  instantly  recognised  the  well-known 
tread,  which  she  had  listened  for,  many  a  day  in 
Lindwell  Castle,  ere  the  lover  knew  that  he  was 
loved  in  return. 

She  still  ke-pt  back,  however,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway,  that  she  might  be  quite 
sure ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  after,  the  step 
turned  and  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at 
length  the  tall,  graceful  form  of  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest,  and 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  expected 
to  play  the  sentinel  some  time,  appeared  in  the 
moonlight,  and  approached  the  place  where  she 
was  standing. 

Lucy  was  soon  by  his  side ;  and  it  was  not 
easy  for  Hugh  to  find  words  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  her  coming,  and  his  joy  at  her 
presence.  Although  she  had  resolved  to  stay 
with  him  but  a  short  time,  to  give  him  the 
message  that  she  had  received,  at  once,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  princess  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, it  must  be  owned,  that  the  thoughts  of 
both   herself  and  her  lover  dwelt  upon  those 
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dear  subjects,  which  naturally  presented  them- 
selves on  being  thus  alone  with  each  other  for 
the  first  time  after  a  long  separation,  and  that 
half  an  hour  passed  in  the  sweet  dalliance  of  two 
young  hearts,  full  of  warm  and  tender  affection. 
Lucy  felt  almost  grateful  to  Hugh  for  having 
forced  her  to  confess  her  love,  it  was  so  delight- 
ful, now  that  it  was  confessed,  to  dwell  upon  it, 
and  to  give  it  voice  unrestrained. 

To  Hugh  it  seemed  almost  a  dream,  to  have 
her  there  beside  him  in  the  calm  moonlight,  to 
hold  that  fair  soft  hand  in  his,  to  see  those  dark 
eyes  raise  their  fringed  curtains  and  pour  their 
living  light  upon  his  face.  Who  can  w^onder 
that  they  forgot  the  minutes  in  such  joys  as 
the  human  heart  can  know  but  once  in  life  ? 

At  length,  however,  some  accidental  circum- 
stance woke  them  from  their  dream  of  love  and 
happiness. 

"I  had  forgot,  Hugh," cried  Lucy,  disengaging 
her  hand  from  his ;  "  the  princess  expects  me 
back  again  soon,  and  I  had  to  tell  you  much 
that  I  have  not  told. — We  have  been  at  Notting- 
ham since  I  saw  you,  for  they  sent  me  to  Lind- 
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well  while  the  army  lay  at  Worcester.  After  that 
fatal  battle,  which  I  thought  would  have  killed 
your  poor  Lucy,  too — for  with  a  brother,  and  a 
father,  and  a  lover  there,  ranked  upon  opposite 
sides,  I  had  well  nigh  died  with  fear  and 
anxiety — after  that  battle  of  Evesham,  I  used 
to  listen  eagerly  for  tidings,  converse  with  every 
countryman  I  met,  and  glean  even  the  lightest 
rumours  that  might  tell  me  of  the  fate  of  those 
I  loved.  T  could  hear  nothing  of  you  or  your 
uncle,  however,  till  one  day,  as  I  was  walking 
near  the  castle,  and  alone,  I  sat  down  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  oak. — You  remember  the  old 
oak  within  sight  of  the  hall  window,  where 
once " 

"  Where  first  I  fancied  that  Lucy  might  love 
me,"  answered  Hugh. 

Lucy  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  repUed ; 
"  You  might  have  fancied  it  before,  Hugh,  if 
your  eyes  had  but  been  bright. — Well,  I  was 
sitting  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  oak,  when, 
suddenly,  I  heard  something  rustle  over  head, 
and  in  a  moment,  down  from  the  branches  like 
a  falling  acorn,  dropped  the  strange  boy,  that 
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accompanied  us  from  the  forest,  on  that  sweet 
ride,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  At  first,  I  was 
alarmed,  and  was  going  to  run  to  the  castle ; 
but  when  I  saw  who  it  was,  I  lost  my  fear,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  then  told  me 
more  than  I  had  ever  heard  before :  that  the  battle 
had  gone  against  the  English  party  :  that  Hugh 
de  Monthermer  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner ; 
and  also,  that  I  was  ere  long  to  be  called  upon 
to  join  my  father  at  Derby,  and  go  with  him  to 
London.  '  And  now,'  said  the  dwarf,  *  I  am  to 
charge  you  with  a  message.  Sooner,  or  later,' 
he  continued,  '  you  will  meet  the  young  lord  in 
the  capital ;  tell  him  that  his  uncle  lives,  that  he 
is  nearly  well  of  his  wounds ;  but  that,  as  he 
knows  his  life  is  forfeited,  he  dare  not  show  him- 
self A  report  is  rife,  that  he  has  escaped  to 
France.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  he  is 
even  now  under  the  boughs  of  merry  Sherwood, 
and  he  would  fain  see  his  nephew  there  in 
secret.  So,  tell  him,  lady,  when  you  find  him ; 
but  tell  him  when  he  is  quite  alone,  when  there 
is  no  ear  but  yours  and  his  to  hear,  for  the  lives 
of  more    than   one   good   man    and   true,    arc 
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trusted  to  your  discretion.'  Such,  dear  Hugh, 
was  the  message  he  bade  me  give  you,  and  I 
wilHngly  undertook  to  do  so,  though  I  knew  not 
when  I  might  have  the  means.  But,  I  have  a 
prayer  to  put,  Hugh—  I  have  a  boon  to  ask, 
which  you  must  not  refuse  to  Lucy  de  Ashby, 
if  you  be  a  true  knight  and  a  true  lover." 

"Ask  it,  dear  Lucy,"  he  replied,  "whatever 
it  be,  consistent  with  my  honour,  I  will  do  it, 
were  it  to  carry  the  cross  from  the  top  of  the 
chapel  into  Palestine,  and  make  the  Sultan  bow 
down  and  worship  it." 

"  Nay —  nay !"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  smile,  though 
such  strange  vows  were  not  uncommon  then ; 
"  it  is  not  so  hard  as  that,  Hugh,  it  is  but  that 
you  promise  me,  you  will  take  no  farther  part 
in  these  secret  conspiracies  to  levy  war  against 
the  throne.  The  cause  is  lost,  Hugh,  whether  it 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  one ;  and  if  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer  mingles  with  it  more,  he  will  but  bring 
destruction  upon  himself,  and  misery  upon  Lucy 
de  Ashby.  See  your  noble  uncle,  dear  Hugh  ; 
but  try  and  lead  him  to  make  submission.  At 
all  events,  for  my  sake,  promise  to  abstain  your- 
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self  from   any  farther  efforts  in  an  enterprise 
which  is  hopeless  and  past  away." 

"  You  must  ask  another  boon,  Lucy,"  said 
Hugh. 

*'  What,  will  3^ou  not  grant  the  first  request 
I  make  ?"  cried  Lucy,  quickly. 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  answered  her  lover ;  "  it  is, 
that  this  is  no  request  at  all,  my  Lucy,  for  I  have 
made  the  same  promise  to  myself,  before-hand. 
I  can  never  bear  arms  more  against  Edward 
Plantagenet,  let  who  will  call  me  to  the  field. 
So  wherever  his  banner  floats,  mine  shall  never 
l)e  raised  to  oppose  it.  This  makes 'me  bid  you 
ask  another  boon,  dear  Lucy." 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  Lucy ;  but  ere  she  could 
explain  what  it  was,  she  was  interrupted. 

During  their  conversation  they  had  wan- 
dered backwards  and  forwards  under  the  clois- 
ter, and  at  this  time  were  pausing  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  door  leading  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Princess.  It  unfortunately  happens  but  too 
often,  that,  not  only  love,  but  a  lover  is  blind — 
bhnd  to  all  external  objects  as  well  as  to  the 
faults  of  her  he  loves ;  and  certainly  such  must 
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have  been  the  case  with  Hugh  de  Monthermer 
at  tliat  moment ;  otherwise  he  w^ould  have  seen 
before,  that  while  he  turned  hither  and  thither 
with  Lucy  de  Ashby,  the  cloister  did  not 
remain  untenanted,  as  he  believed.  More  than 
once,  two  or  three  figures  had  come  round  the 
farther  angle  of  the  palace  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned,  and  entering  the  cloister,  had 
watched  him  and  Lucy  with  laughing,  and  yet 
malicious  looks. 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  that  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  and  the  Lady  paused  at  the  end 
of  the  southern  front,  a  voice,  coming  from  the 
dark  arcade  which  ran  along  the  western  side 
of  the  building  and  joined  that  where  they 
now  stood,  at  a  right  angle,  said,  in  a  low  but 
distinct  tone,  as  if  the  speaker  were  close  to 
them,  "  You  are  watched — you  are  watched  I 
Go  back,  or  you  vvdll  be  caught !" 

Hugh's  first  impulse  was  to  start  forvrard  to 
discover  who  it  was  that  spoke ;  but  Lucy, 
terrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  found  there 
by  any  of  the  licentious  minions  of  Henry's 
court,   sprang  from  him,  crying,  "  Let  me  fly, 
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Hugh — let  me  fly  !  Adieu  adieu  !"  and,  darting 
along  the  cloister  with  the  speed  of  a  startled 
deer,  she  ran  towards  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  stairs. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  followed  at  a  some- 
what slower  pace,  thinking  that  on  that  side 
she  was  safe  ;  but  just  when  Lucy  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  arch  to  which  her  steps  were 
directed,  some  three  or  four  men  came  out  from 
under  the  pillars,  and  advanced  towards  her  with 
a  shout  of  ribald  laughter.  With  a  bound  like 
that  of  a  sword-player,  Hugh  de  Monthermer 
sprang  forward,  and  was  by  her  side  before  they 
could  reach  her. 

"  Halloo,  halloo  !"  cried  one  ;  "  we  have 
started  the  game." 

"  Run  it  down — run  it  down  !"  exclaimed  an- 
other ;  and  a  third,  evidently  bearing  more  wine 
than  wit,  added  something  still  more  offensive. 

Another  step  brought  the  lovers  close  to  the 
doorway,  but  one  of  the  revellers  cast  himself 
in  the  way,  as  if  to  stop  the  passage. 

"  Stand  back.  Sir  Guy  de  Margan !"  cried 
the  young  knight,  sternly  ;  "  stand  back,  I  say*" 
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But,  finding  that  instead  of  doing  as  he  was 
directed,  the  other  spread  wide  his  arms  to 
catch  Lucy  as  he  passed,  Hugh  struck  him  one 
blow  with  his  clenched  hand  which  laid  him 
prostrate  on  the  pavement. 

Lucy  sprang  through  the  doorway  and  ran  up 
the  steps  like  lightning ;  and  her  lover,  folding 
his  arms  upon  his  chest,  walked  slowly  onward 
through  the  midst  of  those  opposed  to  him. 
They  regarded  him  with  frowning  brows  and 
muttering  voices,  but  suffered  him  to  pass  ;  and 
as  he  reached  the  gate  which  led  towards  his 
own  chamber,  he  heard  a  sound  of  loud  laughter, 
succeeding  apparently  to  the  anger  which  the 
blow  he  had  struck  had  produced. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


In  one  of  the  ante-rooms  of  the  palace  at 
Ehham,  on  the  morning  following,  sat  five  gen- 
tlemen, dressed  with  extravagant  gaudiness, 
their  hair  curled,  and  in  some  instances  plaited 
like  that  of  women,  and  their  persons  adorned 
with  innumerable  rings  and  trinkets. 

"  Out  upon  it ! — bear  a  blow  ?"  cried  one  of 
them.     "  I  will  have  revenge  !" 

"  How  will  you  seek  it,  De  Margan  ?"  asked 
another.     "  With  a  bodkin  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,  let  him  alone,"  said  the  third, 
'^'he  is  a  man  of  spirit,  and  will  dare  this  proud 
knight  to  the  field." 

"  Who  will  crack  him  there,"  rejoined  the 
second  speaker,  "as  the  King  cracks  a  craw- 
fish ! ' 

"  How  is  that  ?"  inquired  the  firsL 
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"  Between  his  finger  and  thumb/'  repHed  the 
other. 

"  This  is  all  nonsense,"  joined  in  one  who 
had  not  yet  spoken.  "  Monthermer  is  a  prisoner 
and  cannot  underlie  a  defiance," 

"  De  Margan  will  do  better  than  defy  him," 
said  the  fifth  personage.  "  He  knows  that  there 
are  shrewder  means  of  revenge  in  his  power 
than  that.  Tell  them,  De  Margan — tell  them  ! 
and  we  will  all  go  in  with  you  and  bear  it  out !" 

"  Ay  !"  cried  Sir  Guy  de  Margan,  "  those 
two  fair  lovers  would,  I  rather  fancy,  give  each  a 
finger  of  their  right  hand  rather  than  have  the 
Earl  of  Ashby  know  their  secret  moonlight 
meeting  in  the  cloister.  Neither  would  the 
good  Earl  much  like  to  have  the  tale  told  of  his 
fair  daughter  showering  such  favours  on  this 
good  Lord  Hugh  ;  and  Alured  de  Ashby,  I 
have  heard,  hates  these  Monthermers  worse 
than  a  cat  hates  oil." 

"  A  goodly  mess  of  venom  if  you  stir  it  pro- 
perly !"  observed  one  of  his  companions. 

"That  will  I  do  most  certainly,"  said  the 
first.  "I  wait  but  the  opening  of  the  King's 
doors  to  tell  the  noble  Earl  before  the  whole 
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court  that  his  daughter  was  somewhat  less  nig- 
gardly of  her  presence  last  night  to  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  than  he  dreamt  of.  Then,  you  see, 
the  old  lord  will  chafe,  the  King  will  frown, 
and  Alured  de  Ashby  will  be  sent  for " 

"  To  do  what  Guy  de  Margan  does  not  dare 
himself,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

What  might  have  been  the  reply  is  difficult 
to  say ;  for,  although  the  personage  he  spoke  to, 
had  so  much  of  the  better  part  of  valour  as  to 
refrain  from  measm'ing  his  strength  against  a 
man  so  much  superior  to  himself  as  Hugh  de 
Monthermer,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  without 
courage  where  it  was  at  all  prudent  to  display 
it.  But  his  answer,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
fierce  one,  was  stopped  on  his  very  lips ;  for  the 
door  of  the  King's  chamber  opened  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  well-known  William  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  came  forth,  bearing  two  or 
three  sealed  letters  in  his  hand. 

"  Sir  Guy  de  Margan,"  he  said,  presenting 
him  with  a  packet,  "  I  am  directed  by  the  King 
to  command  you  immediately  to  set  out  for 
Monmouth,  where  you  will  open  these  orders, 
execute  them,  and  rejoin  the  court  at  Notting- 
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ham.  You,  Sir  Thomas  Ic  Strange,  will  pro- 
ceed on  a  similar  mission  to  Chester ;  and  you. 
Sir  Roger  de  Leiburn,  will  go  on  before  with 
these  to  Derby.  Speed,  gentlemen,  speed  !— 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  have  tidings  of 
a  threatened  rising  in  the  north,  and  the  whole 
court  sets  out  within  two  hours." 

"  Cannot  I  have  audience  of  the  King,  my 
lord,"  said  Guy  de  Margan ;  "  if  but  for  a 
moment,  or  with  the  Earl  de  Ashby  ?" 

"Impossible!"  replied  William  de  Valence; 
"  the  King,  with  the  Earls  of  Ashby,  Mortimer, 
and  Gloucester,  and  the  noble  Lord  of  Audley, 
is  arranging  with  the  Prince  the  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued.  It  is  impossible.  Sir  Guy ! 
So  quick  away  with  you,  gentlemen,  and  see 
whose  spur  is  sharpest." 

All  was  bustle,  hurry,  and  confusion  at  the 
court  of  Eltham  during  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
The  threatened  rising  in  Northumberland  w^as 
indeed,  not  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  Edward 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  few  nobles  who  were 
about  the  court,  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
muster  rapidly  by  the  way,  ^vould  be  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  malcontents,  and  nip  the  revolt 
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in  the  bud.  Henry,  howcverj  ever  fond  of 
excitement  and  display,  seized  the  pretext  for 
making  a  royal  progress  into  the  north,  knowing 
well  that  every  great  noble  as  he  passed,  espe- 
cially at  that  particular  period,  would  vie  with 
his  neighbour  in  entertaining  his  Sovereign  with 
hixury  and  splendour. 

Edward  looked  grave,  and  evidently  disap- 
proved ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  his  father's  wishes;  and  towards 
two  of  the  clock,  in  a  fine  day  of  the  early 
autumn,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  strong 
band  of  soldiery,  the  whole  court,  comprising 
all  who  happened  to  be  at  Eltham  at  the  time, 
set  out  on  its  way  towards  Nottingham. 

Although  there  was  indeed  more  than  one 
horse-litter  in  the  train,  yet  all  the  principal 
personages  proceeded  on  their  journey,  as  usual, 
upon  horseback;  and,  even  in  their  robes  of 
travel,  they  formed  a  bright  and  glittering  train, 
as  ever  was  seen,  comprising  nearly  two  hun- 
dred persons.  Laughing,  talking,  jesting,  they 
rode  along,  keeping  no  very  compact  order,  and 
each  person  choosing  his  companions  as  his  in- 
clination prompted,  or  circumstances  admitted. 
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Hugh  dc  Monthermer,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, sought  the  side  of  Lucy  de  Ashby ;  and 
it  luckily  so  happened  that  an  old  knight  of  her 
father's  household,  so  deaf  that  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  was  the  only  thing  he  could  hear,  took 
upon  himself  to  act  as  esquire  to  the  lady.  In 
this  capacity  he  occupied  the  post  upon  her  left 
hand,  talking  all  the  while,  and,  with  the  fruitful 
imagination,  which  many  deaf  people  have, 
fancying  the  replies  that  were  never  spoken. 
Immediately  behind,  came  the  gay  girls  who 
waited  upon  their  fair  lady,  with  two  or  three 
pages  and  squires,  all  occupied  with  the  usual 
subjects,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  pages, 
squires,  and  handmaidens  in  those  days. 

The  Earl  of  Ashby  himself  kept  near  the 
presence  of  the  King;  but  he  seemed  to 
entertain  no  objection  to  the  attentions  which 
Hugh  was  evidently  showing  to  his  daughter; 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  progress,  the 
princess  Eleanor,  with  that  sympathy  which  a 
kind-hearted  woman  always  feels  for  woman's 
love,  favoured  the  lovers  with  opportunity,  not 
indeed  with  bustling  eagerness,  not  indeed  even 
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apparently,  but  with  the  calm  and  quiet  tact  of 
a  refined  mind,  as  well  as  a  gentle  heart. 

Edward,  too,  though  more  occupied  with  other 
things  than  Eleanor,  showed  every  kindness  to 
Hugh  de  Monthermer,  and  once  or  twice,  in 
passing  him  while  he  was  conversing  with  Lucy 
de  Ashby,  marked  with  a  smile,  the  brightness 
of  the  lover's  eye,  and  certainly  gave  no  dis- 
couragement to  his  hopes. 

At  Huntingdon,  the  young  knight  was  joined 
by  a  number  of  his  own  servants,  and  one 
or  two  of  those  who  had  been  attached  to 
his  uncle.  Amongst  the  latter,  was  the  stout 
yeoman,  Tom  Blawket ;  and  upon  questioning 
him,  Hugh  discovered  that  all  the  tenants  and 
retainers  of  the  old  Earl  were  ignorant  that 
their  lord  had  survived  the  battle.  The  good 
fellow  was  evidently  so  deeply  grieved  at  the 
supposed  death  of  his  noble  master,  that  Hugh 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  impart  to  him  the 
fact  of  the  Earl  being  safe,  and  very  reluctantly 
refrained,  in  the  belief  that  it  might  be  contrary 
to  his  uncle's  wishes,  so  to  do.  Money  and 
horses  reached  him  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
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was  now  enabled,  in  all  things,  to  resume  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  rank  and  station. 

Health,  too,  and  strength,  were  every  day 
coming  back  more  and  more  ;  and,  though  the 
Prince's  surgeon  at  Eltham  had  shaken  his  head 
and  prognosticated  that  the  wound  on  his  breast 
would  never  heal  completely  till  he  could  obtain 
perfect  repose,  a  certain  balm  that  Hugh  carried 
with  him — the  balm  of  happiness — had  closed 
it  before  he  reached  Huntingdon,  and  had  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  but  the  recovery  of  his 
former  vigour. 

Thus,  as  the  reader  may  believe,  the  progress 
to  Nottingham  was  a  joyful  one  to  Hugh  de 
Monthermer.  He  bore  his  sunshine  with  him, 
and  mingled  willingly  in  all  the  sports  and  plea- 
sures prepared  for  the  royal  entertainment. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  all  the  little 
incidents  of  the  journey,  to  describe  the 
pageant  at  this  castle,  the  banquet  at  the 
other,  the  tournament  that  was  prepared  in  one 
town,  the  grand  procession  that  met  the  monarch 
at  the  gates  of  another  city.  Suffice  it,  that  all 
was  feasting  and  revelry,  merry-making,  and 
rejoicing ;  and  the  populace,  even  in  many  of 
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the  places  which  had  most  strongly  adhered  to 
De  Montfort,  during  his  days  of  prosperity,  now 
met  the  Monarch,  whose  oppression  and  exac- 
tions he  had  risen  to  curb,  and  the  Prince,  before 
whose  sword  he  had  fallen,  with  the  loudest 
shouts,  and  most  cheerful  acclamations.  Such 
is  popularity  ! — he  who  counts  upon  it  for  an 
hour  will  find  that  he  has  trusted  it  too  long, 
and  he  who  relies  upon  it  for  support  will  learn 
that  a  bulrush  is  an  oak  to  it. 

Long  before  the  royal  party  reached  the 
North,  the  news  of  the  King's  march,  and  of 
the  gathering  together  of  considerable  forces,  ran 
on  before,  and,  as  Edward  had  supposed,  the 
very  rumour  crushed  the  insurrection  in  the 
egg.  But  Henry  still  resolved  to  advance  as 
far  as  Nottingham,  and  promised  the  Earl  of 
Ashby  to  spend  some  time  with  him  at  his  castle 
of  Lindwell. 

The  Earl  sent  on  messengers  to  prepare 
everything  for  the  monarch's  reception,  and 
two  days  before  the  time  named  for  entering 
Nottinghamshire,  the  party  of  the  King  halted 
in  the  fair  little  town  of  Mountsorrel.  The 
castle  was   then   in   ruins;  but   in  the   priory 
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below,  the  King,  the  Prince,  and  several  of  the 
chief  nobles  in  attendance  on  them,  found  lodg- 
ing for  the  night,  while  the  rest  of  the  court 
were  scattered  in  the  houses  round  about. 

The  good  monks  of  Mountsorrel,  who  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the  castle  was 
destroyed,  had  managed  matters  their  own  way, 
were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  cheer ; 
and  their  refectory  certainly  displayed,  for  the 
Monarch's  entertainment,  a  repast  that  night, 
which,  in  point  of  excellence  of  materials  and 
skill  in  cookery,  excelled  all  that  he  had  met 
with  on  the  road. 

The  hour  was  late  when  the  King  arrived ; 
and  Henry,  who  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
sat  long,  tasting  all  the  exquisite  meats — part- 
ridges, which  had  been  kept  in  a  mew,  and 
crammed  with  a  spoon  to  make  them  fat — pea- 
cocks the  flesh  of  which  had  been  rendered  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  by  the  method  of  feeding 
them — fish  brought  across  the  country  from  the 
sea,  and  others  which  had  tenanted  for  years  the 
tanks  of  the  priory,  nourished  with  especial  care, 
and  treated  with  a  stream  of  running  water 
conducted  from  the  Soar  river  to  the  pond,  to 
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render  them  fresh  and  healthy,  together  ^vith  a 
thousand  other  dainties  under  which  the  table 
groaned.  Nor  did  the  King  merely  continue 
at  the  table  himself,  but  he  contrived  to  keep  all 
his  guests  there  likewise,  conversing  between 
the  dishes  with  the  prior,  who  knew  well  how 
to  season  meat  with  merriment,  and  had  many 
a  light  and  jesting  tale  for  the  Monarch's  not 
very  scrupulous  ear. 

While  such  things  were  proceeding  at  the 
Priory,  however,  the  rest  of  the  royal  party, 
broken  into  bodies  of  five  or  six,  occupied,  as 
we  have  said,  three  or  four  neighbouring  houses, 
besides  the  small  hostelry,  making  themselves  as 
merry  and  as  much  at  ease  as  men  can  do  who 
care  nothing  for  the  comfort  of  their  host,  or 
the  report  he  will  make  of  them  when  their 
backs  are  turned. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when, 
in  the  best  room  of  the  inn,  three  gentlemen 
were  sitting  with  the  relics  of  their  supper  still 
before  them — a  fat  capon  and  a  venison  pasty 
remaining  almost  uninjured,  the  one  only 
having  lost  a  leg  in  the  conflict,  and  the 
other  having  a  breach  in  its  wall  of  not  more 
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than  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  This 
fact,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  evince 
that  the  party  had  wanted  appetite,  but 
merely  that  various  dishes  had  gone  before, 
leaving  no  room  for  anything  but  wine  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  well-fed  guests.  The  red  juice 
of  the  Bordeaux  grape  was  flowing  profusely 
amongst  them,  and  great  was  the  merriment 
and  uproar  going  on,  when  the  sound  of  several 
horses'  feet,  coming  rapidly  down  the  street, 
and  then  stopping  at  the  door,  called  their 
attention.  Whoever  were  the  riders,  nothing 
more  was  known  of  their  proceedings  for  several 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  step  was 
heard  descending  the  little  flight  of  stairs  that 
led  from  the  road  into  the  parlour  which  was 
somewhat  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

"  We  can  have  no  more  here,"  cried  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  starting  up,  resolved  to  defend 
the  inviolability  of  their  dining  chamber — "  who- 
ever it  is,  must  find  a  lodging  elsewhere." 

But  just  as  he  spoke,  the  door,  which  was  fas- 
tened with  the  happy  old  contrivance  of  a  pulley 
and  weight,  was  pushed  sharply  open,  and  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  riding  costume,  and  muffled  in  a 
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large  loose  gabardine  above  his  pourpoint,  ap- 
peared before  them.  The  one  who  had  been 
speaking,  prepared,  in  a  somewhat  sharp  tone, 
to  enforce  his  objections  to  the  admission  of  a 
new  guest ;  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  recognise 
the  new  comer,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to 
him,  he  exclaimed — "  Richard  de  Ashby,  as  I 
live  !  Why  who  thought  to  see  you  here  ?  We 
fancied  that  you  were  with  your  cousin,  Alured, 
keeping  down  the  men  of  Westmoreland.  At 
all  events,  you  are  welcome,  though,  by  my 
life,  you  will  find  the  supper  we  have  left  you 
but  scanty,  and  the  wine  barrel  not  so  full  as 
when  we  began." 

Richard  de  Ashby  declared  that  there  would 
be  quite  enough  of  both  for  him,  and  summon- 
ing the  host  to  provide  him  with  fresh  wine, 
he  proceeded  with  his  meal,  from  time  to  time 
asking  such  questions  as  might  best  lead  his 
companions  to  tell  him  all  they  knew  of  what 
was  taking  place  at  the  English  Court. 

"  Gay  doings,  I  find,"  he  said, — "  gay  doings, 
I  find,  between  Eltham  and  Leicester.  Why, 
the  whole  country  rings  with  it !" 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Well  may  it  ring,"  replied  the  other  gentle- 
men ;  "  well  may  it  ring,  and  rejoice  too,  to  see 
such  sights.  I  have  never  beheld  the  like,  since 
I  followed  the  Com't  of  England.  But  during 
all  that  time,  it  is  true,  we  have  had  nothing  but 
civil  wars,  or  the  rule  of  grim  De  Montfort ;  so 
it  is  no  wonder  things  have  gone  sadly." 

"They  will  be  merrier  now,  I  trust,"  said 
Richard  de  Ashby.  *'  It  is  high  time,  however, 
that  my  own  affairs  should  go  a  little  more 
merrily ;  and  surely  I  have  every  right  to  expect 
it,  for  to  me  the  Prince  owes  his  liberty.  Ay  ! 
and  to  me,  they  owe  the  first  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion sown  amongst  De  Montfort's  people.  It  is 
but  fair  that  my  claim  should  be  heard." 

''  On  my  life,"  cried  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  spoke,  while  Richard  de  Ashby  filled  himself 
a  cup  of  wine  and  drained  it  off;  "on  my  life, 
our  good  King  and  Prince  seem  fonder  of  their 
enemies  than  their  friends.  Here  is  this  young 
Monthermer,  one  of  the  chief  favourites  of  the 
Court." 

A  malevolent  scowl  passed  over  the  dark  face 
of  Richard  de   Ashby,  but  as  the  host  was 
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coming  in  at  that  moment  with  more  wine,  he 
remained  silent,  hewing  the  meat  before  him 
with  his  knife,  but  without  tasting  it.  When 
the  landlord  was  gone,  however,  he  composed 
his  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  with  an  affected 
laugh — "  A  pretty  favourite,  indeed  ! — But  tell 
me  what  bright  ladies  follow  the  Court  ?  I  hear 
there  never  was  a  fairer  train." 

"You  have  heard  true.  Sir  Richard,"  said 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  hitherto  spoken  to 
him,  the  others  being  busily  engaged  in  a  con- 
v^ersation  of  their  own — "  you  have  heard  true  ; 
a  bevy  of  lovelier  dames  has  seldom  been  seen. 
There  is  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  Mor- 
timer's wife  ;  but  she  is  ugly  enough.  Heaven 
knows !  Then  there  is  the  young  lady,  De  Veux, 
and  Lord  Audley's  daughter ;  and  chief  of  all, 
Hugh  de  Monthermer's  lady-love,  your  fair 
cousin,  Lucy  de  Ashby." 

There  was  a  certain  touch  of  malice  in  his 
tone  as  he  spoke,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
men  discover  any  weak  point  in  their  fellow- 
men,  and  still  more  extraordinary  how  much 
l2 
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pleasure  they  derive  from  saying  things  that 
may  give  pain  to  others,  without  producing  the 
slightest  benefit  whatever  to  themselves.  Per- 
haps  the  courtier,  Sir  Harry  Grey,  w^ho  now 
spoke  with  Richard  de  Ashby,  had  in  view  to 
provoke  him  to  one  of  those  outbursts  of  pas- 
sion which  to  our  corrupt  hearts  generally 
afford  matters  of  merriment  rather  than  com- 
miseration ;  but  if  he  did  so,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

A  momentary  expression  of  intense  wrath 
convulsed  the  features  of  Richard  de  Ashby, 
but  he  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply.  He  paused 
thoughtfully,  filled  another  cup  of  wine,  but 
did  not  drink  it,  gazed  down  upon  the  edge  of 
his  knife,  and  then  turning  round  to  his  com- 
panion, said,  "  How  warm  it  is  !  How  can  you 
all  sit  here  with  the  casement  closed  ?" 

"  The  boys  of  the  village  were  staring  in," 
answered  Sir  Harry  Grey,  "  looking  at  us  like 
wild  beasts  in  a  cage,  so  we  were  forced  to  close 
the  casement  and  draw  the  curtain.  They  are 
gone  now — you  can  open  it. — But  you  do  not 
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tell  me  what  you  think  of  this  coming  alliance. 
He  is  very  wealthy,  handsome,  renowned ;  we 
all  think  it  will  answer  very  well." 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Richard  de  Ashby,  drily. 
"  Why,  I  rather  think,  Sir  Harry,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness either  of  yours  or  mine ;  although,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  alliance  toward." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  court !" 
cried  the  other.  "  He  is  ever  with  her,  or  with 
the  Lord  of  Ashby,  and  besides,  the  Earl  has 
been  known  to  say "  and  he  went  on  to  re- 
peat some  twenty  rumours  of  the  da}^  concern- 
ing the  marriage  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  and 
Lucy  de  Ashby,  not  one  of  which  contained  a 
word  of  truth. 

Still,  however,  Richard  de  Ashby  remained 
unmoved — at  least,  to  all  appearance  ;  and  after 
merely  asking  who  else  was  at  the  court,  and 
receiving  a  somewhat  lengthened  answer,  giving 
him  the  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ladies  in 
whom  he  had  no  interest  whatsoever,  he  arose, 
saying,  "  I  must  to  bed,  for  I  depart  at  day- 
break to-morrow." 
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"What!  do  you  not  visit  the  King?"  de- 
manded one  of  the  other  gentlemen,  who  had 
not  yet  spoken. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  he,  "  I  go  on  to  Notting- 
ham to  meet  him.  I  have  business  of  import- 
ance. Good  night — good  night ;"  and  he  left 
the  room. 

"  You  galled  him.  Grey,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
Geary — "  You  galled  him  hard  about  that  mar- 
riage." 

"I  know  I  did,"  answered  Sir  Harry  Grey; 
^^  once  let  me  know  a  man's  folly,  and  I  will 
pink  you  him  to  the  quick,  if  his  skin  be  as 
thick  and  hard  as  a  German  gambesoon. — Not 
that  he  thinks  of  marrying  fair  Lucy  himself; 
but  it  is  his  hatred  to  the  Monthermers  touches 
him." 

"  Faith,  you're  mistaken,"  rejoined  Sir  Andrew 
Geary,  who  was  one  of  those  keen-sighted 
men  who  seem  intuitively  to  see  into  men's 
motives,  under  whatsoever  specious  disguises 
they  may  endeavour  to  conceal  them — "faith, 
you  are  mistaken.  This  Richard  de  Ashby 
is   one    of  more    ambition   than   you  believe. 
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He  knows  right  well,  that  in  the  many  acci- 
dents of  the  day  the  good  Lord  Alured  may 
find  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
then — though  he  be  now  but  the  poor  kinsman, 
treated  not  so  well  as  many  a  worthy  retainer  of 
the  house — he  becomes  heir  presumptive  to  the 
title,  though  to  none  of  the  lands,  except  the  small 
estate  of  Ashby.  It  would  suit  him  but  little  to 
see  Hugh  of  Monthermer,  as  the  husband  of  the 
heiress,  sweep  up  the  whole  wealth  of  the  house. 
What  he  will  try,"  added  Sir  Andrew,  musing, 
"  I  do  not  know ;  but  be  sure  he  will  do  some- 
thing to  break  the  marriage — if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  story  at  all." 

*'  Then  Monthermer  will  cut  his  throat,"  re- 
plied Sir  Harry  Grey,  "  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it.  But  now  what  say  you  to  the  dice, 
Geary  ?  let  us  try  a  cast  or  two." 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Sir  Andrew  Geary  ;  "  I 
am  not  in  the  mood.  I  am  not  well  to-night, 
and  shall  betake  me  to  my  rest." 

"  I  will  throw  with  you,  Grey,"  cried  a 
young  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
"  Geary's  wings  are  drooping  like  a  sick  hen's. 
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Don't  you  see  ?  So  let  him  go  and  carry  him- 
self to  the  isle  of  pipkins,  and  seek  some  stewed 
prunes  for  his  queasy  stomach.  I  am  with  you 
till  cock  crow,  if  your  purse  be  long  enough, 
and  the  wine  good." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Richard  de  Ashby  mounted  the  stairs  with  a 
slow  step,  paused  at  the  first  landing-place  and 
grasped  his  forehead  with  his  extended  hand, 
then  turned  upon  his  steps ;  and,  descending  to 
the  kitchen,  in  which  were  seated  an  immense 
number  of  guests  of  various  classes,  he  beckoned 
to  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  near  the  fire- 
place. 

The  man  started  up,  and  came  to  him  at 
the  door,  when  his  master  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  You  must  take  your  horse  as  soon  as  he 
is  fed,  and  speed  across  the  country  as  if  for 
life  and  death,  to  bear  a  letter  from  me  to  the 
Lord  Alured,  in  Cumberland.  —  Have  every 
thing  ready  in  an  hour." 
l3 
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"What!  to-night,  sir?" demanded  the  servant. 

"Ay,  to-night,  villain!"  replied  his  master; 
"  to  night,  I  say  ! — Do  you  grumble  ?"  and 
without  ^Yaiting  for  any  further  ansv^^er,  he 
turned,  and  once  more  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  inn  was  a  rude  old  building,  having  a 
square  court  in  the  centre.  It  consisted  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground  floor ;  and  two  ranges 
of  open  galleries  ran  round  the  whole  yard, 
the  chambers  having  no  screen  between  them 
and  the  free  air  of  heaven  but  the  single  door  by 
which  one  entered  or  went  out  of  each. 

It  was  to  the  highest  of  these  galleries  that 
Richard  de  Ashby  now  directed  his  steps,  for 
arriving  late,  it  had  been  with  difficulty  he  had 
found  lodging  at  all.  He  had  no  light  with 
him ;  but  finding  his  way  by  the  dim  glare  of 
some  lanterns  in  the  court,  he  stopped  at  the 
last  chamber  on  the  right  hand  side  ;  and, 
after  another  halt  of  more  than  a  minute  passed 
in  stern  meditation,  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
went  in. 

The  room  was  a  large  one,  forming  the  corner 
of  the   building,    and  having   windows  either 
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way.  There  was  a  wide  chimney,  in  which  was 
a  blazing  log  of  wood,  lighted  to  dispel  the 
damp  which  the  chamber  might  have  contracted 
by  disuse ;  and  gazing  at  the  changing  aspect 
of  the  flame,  sat  fair,  but  unhappy,  Kate 
Greenly,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  deep  and  sorrowful 
thought. 

"  Get  thee  to  bed,"  cried  Richard  de  Ashby' 
in  a  rude  and  angry  tone,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her ;  "did  I  not  bid  thee  get  to  bed  before?" 

"I  have  had  many  things  to  think  of," answered 
the  girl.  "  I  wish  thou  hadst  left  me  behind 
thee,  Richard.  I  love  not  going  so  near  what 
was  once  my  home." 

"  It  was  my  will,"  replied  he ;  "  that  must  be 
enough  for  thee.  Get  thee  to  bed,  I  say. — I 
have  to  write  and  think." 

Kate  took  a  step  away  from  him,  but  then 
looked  round,  and  said,  "  Tell  me  first,  Richard, 
art  thou  taking  me  back,  wearied  of  her  you 
used  to  love,  to  the  once  happy  dwelling  from 
which  you  brought  me  not  six  months  ago  ? — If 
so,  I  will  not  go  with  you  any  farther." 
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"  Thou  wilt  do  what  I  order,"  he  answered, 
sternly  ;  "  I  am  in  no  mood  either  for  squab- 
bling or  jesting  to-night. — Thou  wilt  go  no 
farther,  ha  !  By  heaven  thou  would st  make  me 
resolve  to  take  thee  back  by  force,  or  send  thee 
with  a  billet  like  some  packet  of  goods. — But 
no,  I  will  not  send  thee,"  he  added,  "  I  will  not 
take  thee ;  and  knowest  thou  why  ?  Not  that 
I  love  thee — not  that  I  care  for  thee  more  than 
for  the  flower  that  was  yesterday  in  my  breast, 
and  is  now  cast  away  into  the  dust.  But  they 
have  asked  me  to  send  thee  back — they  have 
ordered  me ;  and  therefore  I  will  not !  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  shall  tear  thee  from  me; 
but  I  will  take  care  to  make  thee  serviceable, 
too.  Get  thee  to  bed,  I  say,  and  importune  me 
no  more. — What!  send  thee  back  to  please  Hugh 
de  Monthermer !" 

"  He  is  a  noble  gentleman,"  answered  Kate, 
"  and  in  good  sooth  wished  me  well,  though  I 
knew  it  not." 

"Thou  art  a  fool !"  cried  Richard,  violently; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  took  a  step 
forward  and  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek 
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with  his  extended  hand,  adding,  "  Get  thee 
to  bed,  minion,  and  let  me  hear  thy  tongue 
no  more." 

Kate's  flashing  eyes  glared  at  him  as  if  she 
could  have  stabbed  him  where  he  stood;  but 
the  instant  after  she  darted  towards  the  bed, 
cast  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  it,  and,  hid- 
ing her  weeping  face  upon  the  coverings,  she 
nmrmured  forth  some  rapid  and  eager  words, 
which  her  base  seducer  neither  heard  nor  cared 
to  hear. 

Seating  himself  by  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
lamp,  he  took  forth  the  materials  for  writing 
from  some  large  leathern  bags  which  lay  near; 
but  ere  he  commenced  the  letter  which  he 
proposed  to  send,  he  passed  a  full  half  hour  in 
deep  meditation.  Once  during  the  time  he 
looked  round,  apparently  to  see  if  the  poor  girl 
he  had  treated  so  basely  was  still  up ;  but  she 
had  retired  to  bed ;  and,  hearing  her  breathing 
deep  and  slow,  he  concluded  that,  like  a  child, 
she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep.  He  then  turned 
himself  to  meditate  again,  and  we  must  look 
into  his  bosom,  and   give  the  turbulent  words 
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which  were  uttered  in  his  inmost   heart  as  if 
they  had  been  spoken  aloud. 

"  Ay,"  he  thought,  "  if  Alured  had  been  here 
this  mischief  would  not  have  occurred.  The  old 
fool  is  in  his  dotage !  I  wonder  how  it  happened, 
when  many  a  brave,  strong  man  fell  at  Evesham, 
ere  the  battle  had  raged  half-an-hour,  this  feeble 
old  wiseacre  went  through  the  whole  day  un- 
wounded !  Had  he  been  killed  it  might  have 
made  a  mighty  difference  to  me,  and  no  great 
harm  to  any  one." 

At  that  point  his  thoughts  seemed  to  pause 
for  several  minutes,  ruminating  on  the  advan- 
tages which  might  have  accrued  to  himself  had 
the  Earl  fallen  at  Evesham.  "  And  yet,"  he 
continued,  "  this  bull-headed  cousin  of  mine, 
Alured,  were  nearly  as  great  a  stumbling-block 
in  my  way,  even  if  the  old  man  were  removed. 
He  would  not  be  long,  if  left  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  house,  ere  he  wedded  some  fair 
and  fruitful  lady,  to  exclude  my  claims  for 
ever  with  a  whole  host  of  healthy  white-headed 
children.  I  was  in  some  hopes,  if  he  sought 
out  Monthermer  in  the  battle,  as  he  said,  our 
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enemy's  lance  might  have  proved  friendly  to  me, 
and  sent  my  noble  cousin  to  another  world. 
But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  suppose  I  must  go 
on  the  poor  dependent  all  my  life. 

"  No,"  he  continued,  after  another  pause,  "  no, 
it  shall  not  be  so. — Why  should  I  hesitate  any 
longer  ?  Why  should  I  fear  for  drivelling  tales 
of  other  worlds  told  by  the  monks  and  priests, 
and  invented  by  them  also  ? — Were  Alured  once 
dead  'twere  an  easy  matter  to  remove  that 
weak  old  man — and  yet,  perhaps,  it  were  better 
to  send  him  first  to  his  account. — Ha  !  I  see, 
I  see. — If  one  could  manage  it  so  as  to  cast 
suspicion  on  Monthermer,  Alured  would  speedily 
accuse  him  of  the  deed ;  wager  of  battle  must 
follow,  and  I  were  a  fool  if  I  could  not  contrive 
it  so  that  Alured's  vain  strength  should  go 
down  before  Monthermer's  skill  and  courage." 

"  In  such  fields  as  those,"  he  added,  speaking, 
though  in  a  low,  thoughtful  tone,  "  such  men 
separate  not  with  life. — Methinks  the  matter 
were  easily  managed. — 'Tis  no  light  prize  one 
plays  for! — the  earldom  of  Ashby,  the  broad 
lands,  the  parks,  the  woods,  the  fields — ay,  and 
to   crown  the  whole,  the   fair  hand  of  Lucy 
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herself;  for,  her  brother  and  her  father  dead, 
she  must  needs  become  my  ward,  and  if  my 
ward,  my  wife.  It  is  worth  striving  for,  and 
by  heaven  and  hell,  it  shall  be  so, — ay,  let 
what  will  stand  in  the  way.  — Could  I  but  breed 
a  quarrel  between  this  old  dotard  Earl  and  the 
ancient  enemy  of  our  house,  whom  he  is  so 
ready  to  take  to  his  bosom,  I  would  soon  accom- 
plish the  rest.  But  it  shall  be  done, — it  shall  be 
done !"  And  leaning  his  dark  brow  upon  his 
hands,  he  revolved  the  means  for  carrying  his 
plan  into  execution. 

For  several  minutes  he  hesitated  as  to  whether 
he  should  write  to  his  cousin  as  he  had  proposed 
or  not ;  but  then  again  he  thought — "  I  will  not 
do  it ! — his  presence  would  but  embarrass  me.  In 
some  chance  encounter  with  this  Monthermer, 
with  arms  and  weapons  unprepared  by  me,  he 
might  prove  the  conqueror,  and  once  having  van- 
quished him,  he  would  take  him  to  his  heart 
and  give  him  half  his  fortune — the  hand  of 
Lucy — anything.  I  know  my  vain-glorious 
cousin  well !  No,  no,  we  will  deal  with  the 
father  first. — But  I  must  on  to  Nottingham,  and 
seek   the  tools  to   work  with.     I  will  write  to 
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Ellerby  too,  he  is  ready  for  any  desperate  work, 
and  in  his  store  of  knowledge  has  always  infor- 
mation where  to  find  persons  as  fearless  and  as 
shrewd  as  himself." 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Richard  de 
Ashby  rose,  and  once  more  sought  out  the 
kitchen  of  the  inn,  taking  the  lamp  with  him. 
Revelry  and  merriment  were  still  going  on  in 
all  quarters  of  the  house,  and  it  was  no  unpa- 
latable news  to  the  groom,  who  was  waiting 
below,  ready  to  depart,  that  his  master  had 
changed  his  purpose,  and  would  not  send  him 
as  he  had  proposed,  though  he  had  orders  to  be 
prepared  to  set  out  by  cock-crow.  After  having 
given  this  intimation,  the  Earl's  kinsman  retired 
to  his  chamber  again,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
table,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  man  whose  un- 
scrupulous assistance  he  required. 

It  was  not  without  long  pauses  of  thought, 
however,  that  he  did  so,  and  in  the  end  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  saying,  "  I  am  tired." 
Well  indeed  he  might  be  so ;  for,  though  the 
body  had  been  still,  the  mind  had  struggled  and 
laboured  during  the  last  few  hours,  with  that 
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eager  and  painful  energy,  which  communicates 
afterwards  to  the  corporeal  frame  itself  no  slight 
portion  of  the  lassitude  which  follows  great  exer- 
tions. He  next  sought  to  seal  the  letter  he  had 
written,  but  he  could  find  neither  wax  nor  silk, 
and  laying  it  down  upon  the  table  again,  he  said, 
aloud,  "  It  must  wait  till  to-morrow  ;  but  I  must 
take  care  that  no  one  comes  in  and  sees  it  be- 
fore I  wake,  for  that  were  ruin  indeed !" 

Thus  speaking,  he  turned  to  the  door  of  the 
room  and  locked  it;  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes 
more  given  to  thought,  he  undressed  himself, 
and,  without  prayer,  lay  down  to  rest. — Without 
prayer ! — he  never  prayed :  the  blessed  influence 
even  of  an  imperfect  communion  with  Heaven 
never  fell  like  the  summer  rain  upon  his  heart, 
softening  and  refreshing.  The  idea  of  his  de- 
pendence upon  Providence,  or  his  responsibility 
to  God,  would  have  been  far  too  painful  and 
cumbersome  to  be  daily  renewed  and  encou- 
raged by  prayer.  He  was  one  of  the  idolaters ; 
and  the  god  of  his  heart  was  himself.  His 
cunning  was  the  wisdom  of  his  Deity,  his 
passions,  his  pleasures,  his  power,  its  other  attri- 
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butes ;  and  to  the  Moloch  of  self  he  was  ready 
at  any  time  to  sacrifice  all  else  that  the  world 
contained.  He  rose  without  asking  a  blessing 
on  works  that  he  knew  were  to  be  evil,  he  lay 
down  supplicating  no  pardon -for  the  offences  of 
the  day. 

Ay  !  reader,  and  he  slept  too,  with  sound,  un- 
broken, heavy  sleep.  What  between  passions, 
and  pleasures,  and  schemes,  and  exertions,  his 
body  and  his  mind  were  usually  exhausted  to- 
gether ;  and  throughout  a  long  course  of  years 
he  had  slept  each  night,  as  he  did  now,  with  a 
slumber,  deep,  dreamless,  uninterrupted. 

The  lamp  remained  unextinguished  in  the 
chamber ;  and  for  about  an  hour  all  was  still, 
his  heavy  breathing  being  the  only  sound  that 
made  itself  heard,  except  the  occasional  voices 
of  revellers  in  other  parts  of  the  house  becoming 
more  and  more  faint  as  the  night  advanced.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  a  female  figure 
glided  from  between  the  curtains  of  the  bed  and 
approached  the  table. 

Richard  de  Ashby  had  left,  lying  across  the 
letter  which  he  had  been  writing,  the  dagger, 
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with  the  pommel  of  which  he  had  prepared  to 
seal  it,  and  Kate  Greenly,  with  her  teeth  tight 
shut,  and  her  brow  knit,  took  up  the  weapon, 
drew  it  from  the  sheath,  gazed  upon  the  edge, 
and  felt  the  sharp  point.  She  then  turned  her 
head  towards  the  bed,  and  strained  her  eyes 
upon  it  with  a  wild  fierce  look. 

The  moment  after,  she  thrust  the  blade  back 
into  its  covering,  and  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  brow,  murmuring — "  Not  now  ! — No,  no, 
no  ! — Not  now  ! — The  time  may  come,  how- 
ever— the  time  may  come,  Richard  ! — But  I  will 
have  thee  in  my  power — at  all  events,  I  will 
have  thee  in  my  power !  The  worm  thou  tread- 
est  on  may  sting  thy  heel,  oppressor. — Thanks 
to  the  good  priest  who  taught  me  to  read  and 
write  !"  she  continued,  taking  up  the  letter  and 
unfolding  it.  "  Would  I  had  attended  to  his 
other  teaching  as  well ;"  and  bending  over  the 
lamp,  she  read  : — ■ 

"  Come  to  me  post  haste,  Ellerby," — so  ran 
the  letter — "  I  have  a  stag  of  ten  for  you  to 
strike.     My  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  am  re- 
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solved  to  throw  down  the  screen  that  keeps  me 
from  the  sun.  If  we  succeed — and  success  is 
certain — your  reward  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  deed  :  ten  thousand  sterlings  to  begin 
with.  But  you  must  not  come  alone,  you  must 
bring  some  three  or  four  men  with  you,  able 
and  willing  to  perform  a  bold  act ;  so  make  no 
delay,  but  quit  all  vain  pastimes  and  idle 
pleasures,  and  hasten  to  certain  fortime  and 
success. 

"  Yours,  as  you  shall  use  diligence, 

"  R.  A." 

Kate  Greenly  read  the  lines  again  and  again, 
as  if  she  wished  to  fix  them  indelibly  on  her 
mind;  then  folding  up  the  letter  again,  she 
laid  it  down  upon  the  table,  placed  the  dagger 
across  it,  and  remained  musing  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  deep  thought. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  at  length,  "  I  will 
not  believe  it.  No  ;  he  may  wrong  a  poor  girl 
like  me  ;  he  may  break  his  vows,  oppress,  and 
trample  on  the  creature  in  his  power;  but 
murder — the  murder  of  a  kinsman  ? — No,  no  ! 
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— And  yet,"  she  added,  "  what  can  the  words 
mean?  They  are  strange — they  are  very  strange ! 
I  will  think  of  it  no  more — and  yet  I  must 
think  of  it.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  that  paper ! 
But  having  seen  it,  I  must  see  more. — I  must 
watch — I  must  inquire.  There  shall  be  nothing 
kept  from  me  now. — Murder  ?  It  is  very  hor- 
rible.— But  I  will  go  to  sleep." 

Kate  Greenly  crept  quietly  back  to  bed 
ao-ain  :  but  the  reader  need  not  be  told  that  she 
found  there  no  repose.  Had  her  heart  not  been 
burdened  even  with  her  own  sin,  the  dangerous 
knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  the  guilt  of 
others  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
banish  sleep  from  her  eyes.  Hour  after  hour  she 
lay  and  thought  over  the  words  which  she  had 
read.  She  strove  to  find  some  other  meaning  for 
them ;  but,  alas  !  she  had,  more  than  once  be- 
fore, heard  muttered  hints  and  dark  longings 
for  the  possessions  of  others,  which  directed  her 
mind  ever  to  the  same  course,  and  ever  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  thought  was  agonizing  to  her;  for,  not- 
withstanding all  her  wrongs-— notwithstanding 
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anger  and  indignation — notwithstanding  her 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  villain — notwithstand- 
ing her  certainty  that  he  would  cast  her  off 
whensoever  it  pleased  him — ay,  doom  her  to  po- 
verty, contempt,  and  disgrace — love  for  Richard 
de  Ashby  yet  lingered  in  the  heart  of  poor 
Kate  Greenly. 

At  length,  just  as  the  morning  was  growing 
grey,  her  heavy  eyelids  fell  for  a  moment ;  and 
she  was  still  asleep  when  her  seducer  rose  and 
began  his  preparations  for  departure.  He  dis- 
covered not  that  the  letter  had  been  examined  ; 
but  making  her  get  up  in  haste  to  find  some 
wax  and  silk,  he  sealed  the  epistle ;  and,  after 
dispatching  it  by  a  messenger,  set  out  himself 
for  Nottingham,  carrying  the  unhappy  girl  with 
him,  followed  by  only  two  attendants. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  What  seekest  thou,  fat  friar  ?"  said  one  of  a 
party  of  three  gentlemen,  who  were  standing 
under  the  arch  which  gave  entrance  into  the 
great  court  of  Nottingham  Castle.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  large  heavy-looking  man,  with 
round  rosy  face  and  double  chin,  who  had  been 
wandering  hither  and  thither  in  the  court  for 
some  time,  but  apparently  without  any  very  de- 
finite object — "  What  seekest  thou,  incarnation 
of  the  jolly  god?" 

"  I  seek,  my  son,"  replied  the  friar,  with  a 
leer,  "  what  you,  perhaps,  can  show  me,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  well,  were  you 
to  seek  it  yourself." 

"  Nay,  nay,  no  riddles,  most  jovial  sphinx," 
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replied  Sir  William  Geary ;  "  speak  in  plain  lan- 
guage and  I  may  help  thee,  but  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  play  OEdipus  for  thy  convenience. 
What  is  it  thou  meanest  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  seek  the  right  way,"  replied 
the  priest. 

"  But  whither  ?  whither  ?"  asked  Sir  William, 
**  Who,  or  what  is  it  you  w^ant  ?" 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  the  noble  lord,  Hugh 
de  Monthermer,"  answered  the  friar,  "  who,  I 
hear,  comes  in  the  King's  train." 

"  Is  brought,  you  mean,"  said  Sir  Harry 
Grey ;  "  for  he  comes  as  a  prisoner.  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  his  captivity  seems  to  captivate 
the  w^hole  court,  for  there  is  none  now  who  re- 
ceives any  notice  but  Hugh  de  Monthermer." 

"  The  court  must  be  getting  wise  in  its  old 
age,"  rejoined  the  friar.  "  Methinks  I  shall 
follow  it,  too,  as  merit  meets  advancement.  But, 
I  beseech  you,  fair  sir,  tell  me  where  the  young 
lord  makes  abode ;  for  though  I  find  the  doors 
of  this  castle  as  strait  for  my  flit  sides  as  those 
of  heaven,  they  are  as  many  as  those  of  the 
other  place." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  By  my  life,  friar,"  replied  Sir  William 
Geary,  "  you  will  find  him,  if  I  judge  rightly, 
with  a  lady,  in  the  deep  window  of  the  great 
hall,  taking  thy  trade  over  thy  head ;  for,  as  I 
passed  them,  she  seemed  very  much  as  if  she 
were  making  confession." 

"  She  made  the  only  one  that  was  needful  long 
ago,"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry  Grey ;  "  for  as  I  rode 
near  them  on  the  way  from  Huntingdon,  I 
heard  her  say,  *  You  know  I  do,  Hugh,'  " — and 
he  mimicked  the  tone  of  Lucy's  voice,  adding, 
"  what  was  wanting  must  have  been — ^  love 
you' —  of  course." 

"  Nay,  then.  Heaven  forefend  that  I  should 
interrupt  confession,"  said  the  friar,  with  a 
laugh ;  '^  'tis  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  Holy 
Church ;  but  if  you  will  show  me,  my  son,  which 
is  his  chamber,  I  will  go  thither  and  wait ;  for  a 
small  boy  whom  I  met  but  now  at  the  outer  gate 
made  a  mock  of  me,  and  told  me  that  if  I  took 
the  third  door,  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  left 
hand  corner,  just  beyond  the  fourth  tower,  after 
passing  through  the  second  gate,  I  should  find 
a  staircase  which  would  lead  me  to  the  top  of 
the  castle ;  and  when  I  had  gone  up,  I  might 
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come  down  again.  By  my  faith,  if  I  could 
have  reached  him  with  my  staff,  I  would  have 
given  him  some  wholesome  correction ;  but  he 
was  too  nimble  for  me ;  and  my  infirmities  would 
not  let  me  follow  him." 

"  Your  fat,  you  mean,  friar,"  replied  Sir  Harry 
Grey.  "  But  tell  me,  how  many  casks  of  beer 
and  butts  of  wine  has  it  cost  to  complete  that 
carcase  of  thine  and  paint  that  face  ?" 

**'  Neither  are  finished  yet,  my  son,"  answered 
the  friar,  "  but  when  they  are,  I  will  sum  up 
the  items,  and  send  thee  in  the  bill.  It  will 
profit  thee  nothing,  however,  for  thou  wilt 
never  grow  fat." 

"  Why  not  ?"  demanded  the  other,  somewhat 
piqued. 

*'  Show  me  the  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee," 
replied  the  friar. 

"  Well,  then,  go  through  that  door  under  the 
arch,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  and  up  the  stairs,  and 
the  second  door  you  come  to  leads  to  the  Lord 
Hugh's  chamber. — Now,  then,  why  shall  I  never 
get  fat  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  glad  to  hear  such 
news." 
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"  Didst  never  hear  the  old  rhyme  ?"  asked 
the  friar— 

**  '  A  pleasant  heart,  a  liappy  mind, 
That  joy  in  all  God's  works  can  find, 
A  conscience  pure  without  a  stain, 
A  mind  not  envious  nor  vain, 
Shall  on  man's  head  bring  down  God's  benison, 
And  fatten  more  than  ale  or  venison.' 

Heaven  speed  ye,  gentlemen — thanks  for  your 
civil  entertainment." 

Thus  saying,  he  rolled  off  with  a  low 
chuckle,  and  took  his  way  through  the  door 
to  which  the  courtier  had  directed  him. 

One  of  the  three  gentlemen,  as  the  reader 
may  have  observed,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
conversation  with  the  friar;  he  now,  however, 
turned  at  once  to  Sir  William  Geary,  asking — 
"  Do  you  know^  the  scurvy  knave  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Sir  William  Geary ;  "  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  set  eyes  upon  him ;  but 
he  is  evidently  a  shrewd  and  caustic  villain, 
ready  to  make  himself  serviceable  in  many  w^ays. 
Do  you  know  him,  De  Margan,  for  you  look 
mysterious?" 

"I  have  seen  him  within  the  last  ten  days," 
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replied  De  Margaii,  "  but  in  a  different  part  of 
England,  and  with  companions  from  whom 
doubtless  he  brings  messages  to  this  noble  Lord 
Hugh. — This  matter  must  be  watched,  Geary. 
I  have  some  old  scores  of  friendship  to  clear 
with  Hugh  de  Monthermer;  so  let  us  mark 
well  what  follows  this  good  priest's  interview 
with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  your  adventure,"  said 
Sir  William  Geary,  "  and  of  your  resolution  to 
tell  the  old  Earl  of  certain  moonlight  meetings; 
but  you  may  tell  what  you  will,  De  Margan, 
now,  it  wdll  have  no  effect.  Why  the  father 
seems  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  the  daughter ; 
and  though  the  noble  and  right  valiant  old  lord 
is  now  over  at  Lindwell,  preparing  to  eclipse  all 
that  has  gone  before,  in  his  reception  of  the  king, 
Hugh  de  Monthermer,  each  day  since  we  have 
been  here,  has  ridden  over  and  spent  the  whole 
morning  there,  alone,  I  verily  believe,  with  his 
lady-love." 

"  I  heard  as  much,"  answered  Guy  de  Margan, 
impatiently — "  I  heard  as  much  last  night  after 
my  arrival ;  but  I  will  find  means,  one  way  or 
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another,  to  make  this  Hugh  de  Monthermer 
rue  his  braggart  insolence." 

Sir  WiUiam  Geary  paused  for  a  moment  with 
a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  bitter  smile — '•'  Well, 
De  Margan,"  he  said  at  length,  drawing  him 
aside  from  the  rest,  "  if  you  want  vengeance, 
methinks  I  know  where  there  is  a  man  to  be 
found  who  will  help  you  with  his  whole  heart. 
No  one  knows  of  his  being  in  Nottingham  but 
myself;  but  I  have  found  him  out,  and  will  take 
you  to  him  if  you  like  to  go." 

"  Who  is  he — who  is  he  ?"  demanded  the 
other. 

"  No  less  a  person  than  Richard  de  Ashby, 
the  fair  lady's  cousin,"  answered  Geary. 
"  He  is  possessed  of  a  goodly  hatred  towards 
these  Monthermers,  and,  methinks,  of  no  little 
love  towards  his  bright  cousin,  Lucy." 

De  Margan,  however,  scoffed  at  the  idea — 
"  What  I"  he  cried,  "  a  poverty-stricken  beg- 
garly dependant  like  that,  to  dare  to  lift  his 
eyes  Iro  one  so  much  above  him  !" 

"  It  may  be  to  her  dower  he  lifts  his  eyes," 
said  Sir  William  Geary.     "  Ambition  is  always  a 
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bold  lover.  But,  however  that  may  be,  depend 
upon  it,  he  will  help  you  to  your  vengeance 
upon  Monthermer  if  you  but  concert  your 
schemes  together." 

"  Well— well !"  replied  Sir  Guy ;  "  I  will  go 
to  him — I  will  go  to  him,  Geary.  But  let  us 
first  discover,  if  we  can,  something  more  regard- 
ing the  errand  of  this  friar.  The  man  is  a  rank 
rebel,  and  a  fautor  of  rebels.  I  saw  him  last 
with  Sir  William  Lemwood,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  crew,  who  were  then  hot  for  rebellion.  I  was 
sent  to  negotiate ;  but  since  then,  that  nest 
of  treason  has  been  suppressed,  and  doubtless 
he  now  comes  to  Nottingham  to  hatch  some 
new  conspiracy  if  he  prove  strong  enough. 
But  we  must  watch  him — we  must  watch  him  ! 
and  if  Hugh  de  Monthermer  do  but  trip,  I  will 
answer  for  it,  he  shall  fall — ay,  and  heavily,  too ; 
so  let  him  take  care.  I  fear  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  into  some  ante-chamber,  and  over- 
hearing what  passes  ?" 

"None — none!"  cried  his  companion,  "that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  my  room 
looks  out  upon  the  end  of  the  staircase,  whence 
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we  can  easily  see  when  this  friar  issues  forth 
again." 

"  We  will  watch  him—we  will  watch  him !" 
exclaimed  De  Margan  ;  "  the  very  visit  of  such 
a  man  is  in  itself  suspicious. — Say  you  not  so, 
Geary?" 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  Sir  WiUiam,  with  a 
bitter  smile — "assuredly — to  a  suspicious  mind;" 
and  with  this  sarcasm,  he  turned,  and  led  the 
way  to  his  own  apartment  in  the  castle. 

Whatever  was  the  Friar's  errand  with  Hugh 
de  Monthermcr,  he  remained  in  his  chamber 
more  than  an  hour ;  and,  when  he  issued  forth, 
he  was  followed,  not  long  after,  by  the  young 
nobleman,  who,  on  foot,  and  with  a  cloak  of  a 
sombre  colour  covering  his  gayer  garments,  took 
his  way  out  into  the  town  through  the  same 
gate  by  which  the  joll}^  cenobite  had  issued 
forth. 

"  Let  us  see  where  they  go — let  us  see  where 
they  go !"  cried  Guy  de  Margan ;  and  hurr^dng 
down,  he  and  his  companion  also  quitted  the 
castle,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  the  young 
nobleman. 
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Nottingham  in  those  days  was  not  so 
large  a  town  as  at  present,  but  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance  ; 
and  then,  as  at  present,  its  steep  streets  and 
rocky  flights  of  steps  running  down  the  curious 
sort  of  cone  on  which  it  stands,  gave  one  the 
idea  of  its  being  built  upon  a  beehive.  Walk- 
ing down  the  road  which  led  from  the  castle, 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  proceeded  for  some  way, 
and  then  took  the  first  flight  of  steps  that  he 
came  to,  descending  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  town ;  but,  as  at  the  bottom  there  were  two 
ways  which  he  might  pursue,  the  gentlemen 
who  were  fulfilling  the  honourable  office  of  spy 
upon  his  actions,  and  both  of  whom  knew  Not- 
tingham well,  separated  for  the  time,  appointing 
a  spot  to  meet  again,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
escape  them. 

They  had  just  rejoined  each  other  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  old  gate,  when 
Hugh,  of  whom  Guy  de  Margan  had  not  lost 
sight,  paused  and  looked  round  him,  as  if  not 
quite  certain  of  his  way,  causing  his  pursuers 
to  draw  back  behind  a  booth  which  protruded 
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into  the  street.  The  moment  after,  he  pro- 
ceeded again,  directing  his  steps  straight  through 
the  gate ;  and  they,  darting  out,  followed  him  so 
quickly  that  they  had  well  nigh  come  suddenly 
upon  him,  as  he  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  friar 
whom  they  had  before  seen.  The  worthy  monk 
however,  was  no  longer  on  foot,  but  mounted 
upon  a  strong,  tall,  vicious  looking  mule ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  held  by  the  bridle  a  large 
bony  horse,  equipped  as  for  a  journey. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  was  at  that  moment 
putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  in  an 
instant  was  upon  the  beast's  back. 

"  This  looks  very  like  a  prisoner  making  his 
escape,"  said  Guy  de  Margan.  "Shall  I  call 
upon  the  people  to  stop  him  ?" 

'^  No — no  1"  replied  Geary,  "  he  is  not  making 
his  escape ;  and  if  he  were,  he  would  be  gone 
before  you  could  do  anything.  He  has  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  of  escaping  every  day  if  he 
likes  it.  'Tis  unlucky  we  have  no  horses  with  us." 

"  He  is  going  on  no  lawful  errand,  depend 
upon  it,"  exclaimed  Guy  de  Margan,  "with  that 
monk  for  a  guide.    I  doubt  not  his  journey  will 
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end  in  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  very 
rebels  the  king  has  come  down  to  quell. — I  will 
go  and  tell  the  Prince  what  I  have  seen,  and 
what  I  suspect  likewise." 

"  Pshaw  !  never  think  of  telling  the  Prince," 
said  Geary,  with  his  usual  shrewd  look  and 
sarcastic  turn  of  the  lip,  "  that  will  never  an- 
swer your  purpose,  De  Margan.  The  Prince  is 
a  sensible  man ;  and,  besides,  you  could  not  if 
you  would.  Edward  is  away ;  he  set  out  this 
morning  with  five  hundred  men  for  Derby. 
Tell  the  King — tell  the  King  I  You  can  make 
him  believe  anything  you  like. — Your  mother 
was  a  Jewess,  wasn't  she  ?" 

Guy  de  Margan  turned  upon  him  with  a 
furious  look  and  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  for 
the  words  of  his  companion  implied  what  in  that 
day  was  the  grossest  insult  which  one  gentleman 
could  offer  to  another ;  but  Geary  added,  imme- 
diately, "An  ItaUan,  I  mean — an  Itahan.  What 
was  I  thinking  of?  You  know  a  single  drop  of 
foreign  blood  in  any  one's  veins  is  quite  enough 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  King.  But  come  and 
see  Richard  de  Ashby  first ;  and  concoct  your 
scheme  together.     I  will  leave  you  with  him  ; 
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for  I  do  not  want  to  share  your  councils.     It 
will  be  jest  enough  to  sec  the  result." 

The  gibing  spirit  of  Sir  William  Geary  did 
not  well  accord  with  Guy  dc  Margan's  mood 
at  the  moment ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  sorry  to 
find  that  he  was  soon  to  be  delivered  from  his 
society.  Walking  on  through  some  of  the  nar- 
row streets  which  then  formed  the  lower  part  of 
the  good  town  of  Nottingham,  with  the  pro- 
jecting gables  of  the  upper  stories  shading  them 
from  the  sun,  and  nearly  meeting  over  head, 
they  at  length  reached  a  curiously  carved  and 
ornamented  wooden  house,  small  and  sunk  in 
amongst  the  others,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  by 
any  one  passing  hurriedly  along,  like  a  modest 
and  retiring  man  josded  back  from  observation 
by  the  obtrusive  croAvd.  Here  Sir  WilHam 
Geary  applied  for  admittance,  but  before  it  was 
granted  a  full  observation  was  taken  of  his  per- 
son, and  that  of  his  companion,  by  a  servant 
looking  through  a  small  round  window  at  the 
side.  At  length  the  door  was  opened,  and  after 
some  difficulty  Sir  Guy  de  Margan  was  per- 
mitted to  enter,  Sir  WiUiam  Geary  leaving  him 
as  he  went  in* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  was  on  the  day  following  that  which  saw  the 
visit  of  Guy  de  Margan  to  Richard  de  Ashby, 
that  the  two  lovers  stood  together  at  the  open 
casement  of  one  of  the  magnificent  rooms  in 
Lindwell  Castle,  with  joy  in  their  hearts,  such  as 
they  had  never  before  known  in  life.  They  had 
thought,  indeed,  during  the  journey  from  Eltham 
to  Nottingham,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  any- 
thing so  bright  and  sweet  could  last  as  the 
dream-like  and  uncertain  delight  which  they 
then  enjoyed  in  each  other's  society,  in  the 
sort  of  toleration  which  their  love  received,  and 
in  the  hopes  to  which  that  toleration  gave  rise. 
But  now  Hugh  de  Monthermer  had  come  with 
happier  tidings  still ;  and,  with  his  arm  circling 
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her  he  loved,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  her 
head  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  he  told  her  that 
her  father  had  been  with  him  for  an  hour  that 
day,  previous  to  his  noon  visit  to  the  King,  and 
had  given  his  decided  consent  to  their  union. 
He  had  expressed  some  doubts,  the  lover  said,  as 
to  her  brother  Alured's  view  of  the  matter,  but 
had  promised  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of 
bringing  his  son's  fiery  and  intractable  spirit  to 
reason ;  and  certain  it  is  that  when  the  young 
nobleman  left  Nottingham  Castle  to  proceed 
with  his  small  train  to  Lindwell,  the  Earl  of 
Ashby  had  fully  and  entirely  made  up  his  mind 
to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  upon  Hugh  de 
Monthermer  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Nor  was  it  merely  caprice  which  had  pro- 
duced so  favourable  a  change  of  feeling  in  the 
present  instance,  although  he  was  by  nature,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  capricious  and 
undecided.  He  had  always  liked  the  young 
knight,  even  when  the  two  houses  of  Ashby 
and  Monthermer  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
former  days.  He  had  once  or  twice  bestowed 
a  caress  upon  the  boy,  when  he  had  met  him 
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accidentally  at  the  court  of  the  King,  and  Hugh 
had  shown  a  degree  of  affection  for  him  in  return, 
which  had  produced  one  of  those  impressions  in 
his  favour  that  time  strengthens  rather  than 
effaces. 

Various  circumstances  had  since  caused  him 
to  vacillate,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  when  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham  he  found  that  Hugh  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  gallant  Prince,  who  had 
just  saved  his  father's  throne,  when  he  saw  the 
way  open  before  him  to  the  brightest  career  at 
the  court  of  his  Sovereign,  and  remembered  at 
the  same  time  that  he  must  inevitably  unite  in 
his  own  person  all  the  power  and  fortune  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  his  noble  house,  he  felt, 
that  in  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view,  a  better 
alliance  could  not  be  found  throughout  the  land. 

He  was,  therefore,  but  little  inclined  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way ;  and  during  the  progress 
down  to  Nottingham, — a  progress  which  in  those 
times  occupied  sixteen  or  seventeen  days — he 
perceived  two  facts  which  fixed  his  resolution  ; 
first,  that  his  daughter  whom  he  loved  better 
than  aught  else  on  earth,  had  staked  her  happi- 
ness on  a  union  with  Huo;h  de  Monthermer ; 
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and  next,  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
Edward— though  the  Prince  did  not  make  it  a 
positive  request,  that  no  obstacle  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  friend's  marriage  with 
her  he  loved. 

Thus,  he  himself  had,  during  that  morning, 
led  the  way  to  a  conversation  which  ended  in 
his  promising  Lucy's  hand  to  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  as  the 
King,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  was  to  visit  Lind- 
well  and  be  there  entertained  for  a  week,  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  marriage 
should  be  publicly  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
Monarch's  arrival. 

Such  were  the  happy  tidings  which  Hugh 
himself  bore  over  to  Lucy,  and  they  now  stood 
at  that  window  gazing  over  the  fair  scene  before 
their  eyes,  with  feelings  in  their  hearts  which 
can  never  be  known  but  once  in  life — feelings, 
the  same  in  their  nature  and  their  character  in 
the  bosom  of  each,  though  modified  of  course, 
by  sex,  by  habits,  and  by  disposition.  It  was  all 
joy  and  expectation  and  the  looking  forward  to 
the  long  bright  days  of  mutual  love ;  but  with 
Lucy  that  joy  was  timid,  agitating,  overpowering. 
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All  her  gay  and  sparkling  cheerfulness  sunk  be- 
neath the  weight  of  happy  hopes,  as  one  some- 
times sees  a  bee  so  overloaded  with  honey  that  he 
can  scarce  carry  his  sweet  burden  home ;  and 
she  had  neither  a  jest  to  throw  away  upon  herself 
or  any  one  else,  but,  as  we  have  said,  stood  quiet 
and  subdued  by  Hugh  de  Monthermer's  side, 
his  arm  half  supporting  her,  and  her  head  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder.  He,  too,  though  always 
tender  and  kind  towards  her,  seemed  softened 
still  more,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Even  the  eager  love  within  his 
bosom  controlled  itself,  lest  its  ardour  should 
alarm  and  agitate  the  gentle  being,  whom  he 
now  looked  upon  as  all  his  own.  He  soothed 
her,  he  calmed  her,  his  caresses  were  light  and 
tender ;  and  he  even  strove  to  win  her  thoughts 
away  from  the  more  agitating  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  rested,  to  those  which  would 
give  her  back  firmness  and  tranquillity. 

He  called  her  mind  back  to  the  day  they 
had  spent  together  in  the  forest,  to  the  promises 
they  had  made,  and  to  the  restrictions  she  had 
placed  upon  hers.  He  acknowledged  that  it 
was  better  she  had  done  so,  but  he  added—-'*  I 
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may  now  ask  you  unhesitatingly,  dear  Lucy,  to 
pledge  me  here  the  vow  that  you  will  soon 
make  at  the  altar,  and  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
mine,  and  will  be  for  ever  mine.'^ 

"  Oh,  willingly,  willingly,  now  !"  answered 
Lucy,  withdrawing  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and 
then  giving  it  back  again.  "  Yours  I  am,  Hugh, 
whatever  betide  —  yours  and  none  but  yours, — 
yours  through  weal  and  woe,  through  life,  till 
death — oh,  yes,  and  after  death !"  and  she  hid 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  his  bosom,  with  the 
sweet  tears  of  happy  emotion  rising  in  them 
till  they  well  nigh  over-ran  the  dark  fringed  lid. 
Then,  turning  again  to  the  view  before  their 
eyes,  they  both  gazed  forth  in  silence,  with 
their  hearts  full  and  their  minds  busy. 

Alas,  poor  lovers  !  they  little  knew  that  their 
fate  was  like  the  changeful  autumn  day,  whose 
clouds  and  sunshine  were  sweeping  rapidly  over 
the  wide  forest  scene  on  which  they  looked, 
now  sparkling  in  the  full  glor^^  of  light,  and  the 
next  moment,  ere  one  could  see  the  storm  in 
its  approach,  dark  and  heavy  with  the  rain- 
drops rushing  down,  and  tearing  the  brown 
leaves  from  the  fading  trees. 
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One  of  those  heavy  showers  had  just  cleared 
away,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  sparkHng 
again  over  the  jewelled  ground,  when,  about  an 
hour  after  Hugh's  arrival,  a  large  and  splendid  train 
was  seen  coining  across  the  green  slopes  from 
Nottingham,  betokening  the  return  of  the  Earl. 
He  rode  on  quickly,  and  Lucy  and  her  lover 
advanced  into  the  richly  carved  stone  balcony, 
to  wave  the  hand  and  welcome  him  back  with 
looks  that  spoke  their  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  the 
Earl  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and  both  Hugh  and 
his  fair  companion  perceived,  as  he  approached, 
that  in  the  train  of  the  Earl  were  several  gentle- 
men not  belonging  to  his  own  household. 

A  moment  or  two  after,  steps  were  heard  as- 
cending, and  as  they  were  many,  Lucy  darted 
away  through  a  small  door  which  led,  by  another 
staircase,  to  her  own  apartments,  believing  that 
her  father  was  bringing  some  strangers  to  the 
castle,  and  wishing  to  remove  the  traces  of  re- 
cent agitation  from  her  countenance  before  she 
met  them. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  was  not  long  left  alone. 
Lucy  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  voice  of  the 
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Earl  of  Ashby  was  heard  speaking  to  some  of 
those  who  had  accompanied  him. 

"  Stay  you  here,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  he 
will  return  with  you  to  the  Khig — be  not  afraid ; 
I  will  be  his  surety. — Let  me  speak  with  him 
first ;"  and  the  next  instant  the  Earl  entered 
the  hall,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground 
and  a  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

Though  conscious  of  perfect  innocence,  and 
knowing  of  no  danger  that  was  likely  to  befal 
him,  the  heart  of  Hugh  de  Monthermer  sunk 
at  the  words  which  he  heard  the  Lord  de  Ashby 
utter.  They  came  upon  his  ear  like  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  misfortunes,  of  new  obsta- 
cles between  Lucy  and  himself.  It  is  true  they 
might  have  meant  a  thousand  other  things,  they 
might  have  referred  even  to  some  other  person, 
but  how  often  do  we  see  a  boy  in  the  midst  of  a 
sunshiny  holiday  take  alarm  at  the  shadow  of  a 
light  cloud,  and  fancy  that  a  storm  is  coming 
on.  Hugh  de  Monthermer  was  too  brightly 
happy  not  to  tremble  lest  his  happiness  should 
pass  away  like  a  dream. 

Advancing,  then,  rapidly  towards  the  Earl, 
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he  said,  with  his  usual  frank  and  generous 
bearing,  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  noble  lord  ? 
You  seem  sad  and  downcast,  though  you  w^ere 
so  gay  and  cheerful  this  morning." 

"  Everything  has  changed  since  this  morning, 
sir,"  answered  the  Earl,  *'  and  my  mood  with  the 
rest.  The  King  forbids  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter;  and,  as  my  consent  was  but  condi- 
tional   " 

Hugh's  indignation  would  not  bear  restraint. 
"  This  is  most  unjust  and  tyrannical" — he  re- 
plied aloud ;  "  but  I  do  believe  some  one  has 
poisoned  the  King's  mind  against  me,  for  until 
yesterday  morning  he  was  all  favour  and  kind- 
ness. Prince  Edward  is  now  absent,  and  some 
villain  has  taken  advantage  thereof  to  abuse  the 
Monarch's  ear." 

"  Of  that  I  know  nothing,"  answered  the  Earl, 
coldly,  "  but  at  all  events  he  has  forbidden  the 
marriage — and  consequently  I  require  you  to 
give  me  back  my  plighted  word  that  it  should 
take  place." 

**  Never !"  exclaimed  Hugh  de  Monthermer, 
vehemently,  "  Never ! — I  will  never  be  accessory 
to  my  own  bitter  and  unjust  disappointment.— 
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You  may,  my  lord,  if  you  will — but  I  do  not 
think  you  will — you  may  break  your  promise, 
you  may  withdraw  your  consent,  but  it  shall  be 
your  own  act  and  none  of  mine.  I  stand  before 
you  here,  as  honest  and  innocent  of  all  offence 
as  ever  man  was ;  and,  if  there  was  no  cause  this 
morning  why  you  should  refuse  me  your  dear 
daughter's  hand,  there  is  none  now." 

"  There  is — there  is,"  cried  the  Earl,  sharply, 
— "  the  King's  express  command." 

"  Given  upon  some  false  showing,"  said  Hugh 
de  Monthermer.  *'  I  will  go  to  him  this  mo- 
ment. I  will  dare  my  accusers  to  bring  for- 
ward their  charge  to  my  face.  I  will  prove 
their  falsehood  upon  them — first  by  show  of  wit- 
nesses, and  next  by  arms — and  bitterly  shall  they 
repent  the  day  that  they  dared  sully  my  name 
by  a  word.  I  know  them, — I  know  who  they 
are,  and  their  contrivances,  right  well.  I  had  a 
warning  of  their  being  near,  last  night. — I  do 
beseech  you,  my  lord,  tell  me,  of  what  do  they 
accuse  me  ?  and  fear  not  that  I  will  soon  ex- 
culpate myself." 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,  accurately,  Hugh,"  replied 
the  Earl,  in  a  kindlier  tone  than  he  had  hitherto 
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used.  "  I  have  heard,  however,  that  there  is  a 
charge  against  you,  a  general  charge  of  conspi- 
ring with  those  enemies  of  the  state  who  have 
been  striving  to  raise  once  more  the  standard  of 
rebelhon  in  the  North  and  in  the  marches  of 
Wales." 

"  It  is  false — it  is  as  false  as  hell !"  cried 
Hugh;  but  then,  after  a  moment, growing  calmer, 
he  took  the  old  Earl's  hand,  saying,  "  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  lord,  if,  in  the  heat  of  so  bitter  a 
disappointment,  I  have  said  anything  that  could 
pain  or  offend  you.  Forgive  me,  I  entreat  you — 
and  promise  me  two  things." 

"  What  are  they,  my  good  lord  ?"  demanded 
the  Earl.  "  I  will,  if  they  are  meet  and  reason- 
able." 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  lowered  his  voice  from 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  before  been  speaking, 
and  replied,  "  They  are  meet  and  reasonable, 
my  lord,  or  I  would  not  ask  them.  First,  pro- 
mise me  that  the  moment  I  am  gone  you  will 
write  a  letter  to  Prince  Edward,  telling  him 
that  his  humble  friend,  Hugh  de  Monthermer, 
is  accused  of  crimes  which  he  declares  he  never 
dreamt  of   Beseech  him  to  return  with  all  speed 
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to  see  justice  done,  and  send  the  packet  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Derby,  where  the  Prince 
now  lies." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  answered  the  Earl ;  *^  it  shall 
be  done  within  an  hour.  But  what  more, 
Hugh — what  more  ?" 

"  This,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman,— "your  messenger  will  reach  Derby 
to-night ;  and,  if  I  know  Prince  Edward  rightly, 
ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  an  hour  declined  from 
high  noon,  he  will  be  in  Nottingham.  I  will 
beseech  the  King  to  wait  till  that  moment,  to 
hear  my  full  defence.  What  I  ask  then  is,  that 
you  will  meet  me  in  the  presence,  and,  if  you 
cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  say 
that  you  believe  me  guilty,  you  will  renew  your 
promise  of  dear  Lucy's  hand,  and  urge  the  King 
with  me  to  give  his  consent  likewise." 

The  old  Lord  hesitated,  but  at  length  an- 
swered, "Wellj" 

"  Then  now  farewell,  my  lord,"  said  Hugh  de 
Monthermer,  "  I  must  not  stay  till  your  dear 
daughter  comes.  After  the  happy  hour  we 
passed  but  now  together,  'twould  well  nigh  break 
my  heart  to  see  her  under  other  circumstances." 
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Thus  saying,  he  wrung  the  old  man's  liand, 
and  strode  towards  the  door,  but  turning  for  an 
instant  before  he  quitted  the  chamber,  he  saw 
that  the  Earl  stood  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
with  a  hesitating  air  ;  and  he  added,  aloud, 
"  You  will  not  fail,  my  lord !" 

*•  No,  no,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  hour  you  named. — Fear  not,  I  will  not 
fail." 

There  was  a  wide  landing-place  between  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  the  door  of  the  hall ;  and 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  found  it  crowded  with 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Henry's  court.  The 
moment  he  appeared.  Sir  Guy  de  Margan 
advanced  towards  him,  saying,  '^Lord  Hugh 
de  Monthermer,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
King " 

But  Hugh  interrupted  his  address,  frowning 
upon  him  sternly,  "  To  summon  me  to  his  ma- 
jesty's presence !"  he  said.  "  I  go  thither,  at 
once,  sir,  and  that  is  enough  ! — Take  care.  Sir 
Guy  de  Margan  !"'  he  added,  seeing  him  still 
approaching  him  ;  *^  remember,  I  am  not  fond 
of  your  close  presence  !" — and  he  brought  the 
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hilt  of  his  long  sword  nearer  to  his  right  hand, 
striding  onward  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  as 
he  did  so ;  while  the  gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  landing,  not  exactly  liking  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  made  way  for  him  on  either 
side,  and  Guy  de  Margan  bit  his  lip  with  an 
angry  frown,  not  daring  to  approach  too 
closely. 

The  young  nobleman's  horse,  and  the  at- 
tendants who  had  accompanied  him,  were  ready 
in  the  court;  and  springing  into  the  saddle, 
without  giving  the  slightest  attention  to  those 
who  followed,  he  shook  his  bridle  rein,  and  gal- 
loped on  towards  Nottingham.  The  others 
came  after  at  full  speed:  and  both  parties  en- 
tered the  city,  and  passed  the  gates  of  the 
castle  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Dismounting 
from  his  horse,  Hugh  proceeded  at  once  to- 
wards the  royal  apartments,  leaving  several  of 
the  pages  and  attendants  behind  him,  unques- 
tioned, on  his  way.  In  the  ante-room  of  the 
audience  chamber  he  met  William  de  Valence, 
for  the  time  one  of  the  prime  favourites  of  the 
Monarch  ;  and  stopping  him,  he  asked,  "  Can  I 
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speak  with  his  Majesty,  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  ? 
I  find  I  have  been  accused  wrongfully,  and  must 
clear  myself." 

"  His  Grace  expects  your  lordship,"  answered 
the  Earl,  with  an  icy  look ;  "  but  he  expects  to 
see  you  in  custody." 

"  There  was  no  need,  sir,"  replied  Hugh;  "  I 
fear  not  to  meet  my  King,  and  never  need  force 
to  make  me  face  my  foes.  Will  you  bring  me  to 
the  presence — that  is  all  I  require." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  Earl ;  and 
opening  the  door,  he  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  young  knight  to  Henry,  who  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  in. 

The  Monarch  was  seated  near  a  table,  with 
the  Lord  Mortimer  standing  by  him.  They  were 
apparently  jesting  upon  some  subject,  for  both 
were  smiling  when  Hugh  de  Monthermer 
entered ;  but  the  moment  the  weak  and  tyran- 
nical Sovereign's  eyes  fell  upon  him,  an  angry 
scowl  came  upon  his  countenance,  which  brought 
King  John  strongly  back  to  the  minds  of  those 
w^ho  remembered  that  feeble  and  cold-blooded 
Prince. 

N  2 
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*'  So,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  you  liave  come  of 
your  accord,  to  meet  the  reward  of  your  high 
merits !" 

"  I  come,  your  Grace,"  replied  Hugh,  bow- 
ing low,  "  to  meet  my  accusers  in  your  royal 
presence,  and  to  give  them  the  lie  in  their  teeth, 
if  they  dare  to  charge  me  with  any  act  contrary 
to  my  allegiance  or  my  duty." 

^'  What !"  said  the  King — "  was  consorting 
with  De  Montfort,  was  fighting  at  Evesham,  not 
contrary  to  your  allegiance  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  answered  Hugh,  "  if  the 
charge  goes  as  far  back  as  that,  I  must  plead 
both  your  Grace's  special  pardon,  and  your 
general  amnesty  to  all  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  made  submission,  and  offended  not  again ! ' 

"  But  you  have  offended  again,"  exclaimed  the 
King ;  "  that  is  the  chief  charge  against 
you." 

"  And  whoever  does  make  it,"  replied  Hugh 
de  Monthermer,  "  is  a  false  and  perjured  traitor, 
and  I  will  prove  it  upon  him,  cither  by  investi- 
gation before  your  Majesty,  or  by  wager  of 
battle — my  body  against  his,  ^vith  God  for  the 
judge." 
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"  Nay — nay,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  we  know 
yonr  strength  and  skill  in  arms  right  well ;  and 
this  is  not  a  case  where  we  will  trust  plain  jus- 
tice to  be  turned  from  its  course  by  a  strong 
ami  and  a  bold  but  perverse  heart.  We  our- 
selves will  be  your  accuser,  with  whom  there 
can  be  no  wager  of  battle ;  and  those  we  call  to 
prove  your  crime  shall  be  bnt  witnesses." 

"My  lord,  that  cannot  be,"  replied  Hugh, 
boldly.  "  My  King  will  never  be  judge  and 
accuser,  both  in  one." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  other  judges,"  cried  the 
Monarch  ;  "your  peers  shall  judge  you.  But,  if 
you  be  truly  innocent,  you  will  not  scruple  now 
to  answer  at  once  the  charges  made  against 
you." 

"  It  is  for  that,  I  come,"  replied  the  young 
knight.  "  Unprepared,  not  knowing  what  these 
charges  are,  I  come  to  meet  them  as  I  may.  I 
pray  you,  let  me  hear  them."' 

While  he  and  the  King  had  been  speaking,  a 
number  of  new  faces  had  appeared  in  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  comprising  all  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  young  nobleman  from  Lindwell;  and 
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Henry,  running  his  eye  over  ihem,  exclaimed-— 
"  Stand  forth,  Guy  de  Margan — and  you,  Hugh 
Fitzhugh — and  you.  Sir  William  Geary,  come 
near  also,  and  say  of  what  you  accuse  Lord 
Hugh  de  Monthermer." 

"'Faith,  sire,"  replied  Sir  William  Geary, 
with  his  usual  sarcastic  grin,  "  I  accuse  the  noble 
knight  of  nothing.  I  was  at  the  pass  of  arms 
at  Northampton,  my  lord,  when  he  unhorsed 
the  four  best  lances  in  the  field.  Now,  I  never 
was  particularly  strong  in  the  knees,  and,  more- 
over, am  getting  somewhat  rusty  with  years;  so 
God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  any  man  who 
talks  of  the  wager  of  battle.  When  I  heard  it, 
I  trembled  almost  as  much  as  Sir  Guy  de  Mar- 
gan here." 

"  It  is  false  !  I  trembled  not !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Guy. 

"  True — true,"  answered  the  other,  "  you 
only  shook,  and  looked  sickly." 

"  Sir  William  Geary,"  cried  the  King,  "  this 
is  no  jesting  matter  !  Speak  what  it  was  you 
told  me  that  you  saw." 

"I  saw   a   fat   monk,"   rephed   Sir   William 
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Geary,  whose  inclination  for  a  joke  could 
hardly  be  restrained — "a  jolly  monk  as  ever 
my  eyes  rested  upon,  and  this  fat  monk,  sire," 
he  continued,  more  seriously,  seeing  that  the 
King  was  becoming  angry,  "  stopped,  and  asked 
his  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  jested  as  wittily  with  Sir  Harry  Grey  as  a 
court  fool  does  with  a  thick-headed  country  lad ; 
but  when  he  had  gone  on  his  way.  Sir  Guy  de 
Margan  here,  a  very  serious  and  reputable 
youth,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  told  me,  in 
mysterious  secrecy,  that  the  friar  was  a  very 
treacherous  piece  of  fat  indeed — a  traitor's  mes- 
senger— a  go-between  of  rebels — a  personage 
whom  he  had  himself  known  with  Sir  William 
Lemwood  and  the  rest,  in  the  marches  of 
Wales.  So,  inviting  him  sweetly  into  my  cham- 
ber, we  two  watched  together  for  the  monk's 
going  forth  from  this  noble  lord's  apartments' 
which  was  not  for  more  than  an  hour.  In 
the  meanwhile,  pious  Sir  Guy  entertained  me 
with  his  shrewd  suspicions,  of  how  the  monk 
and  the  valiant  kni2;lit  were  hatchino;  trea- 
son   together,    which,    as    you    know,    sire,  is 
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a  cockatrice'  egg,  laid  by  male  fowls,  and 
hatched  by  dragons  looking  at  it.  A  very 
pretty  allegory  of  a  conspiracy,  if  we  did 
but  read  fools  for  fowls — that  by  the  way ;  but 
to  return  to  my  tale: — the  monk  at  length  ap- 
peared in  the  court-yard  again,  and  shortly  after 
the  Lord  Hugh  de  Monthermer,  him  following. 
Thereupon,  one  of  those  irresistible  inclinations 
which  set  the  legs  in  motion,  whether  man  will  or 
not,  seized  upon  me  and  good  Sir  Guy ;  and 
drawai  as  if  by  that  rock  of  adamant  on  which  the 
Earl  is  fixed,  we  pursued,  without  power  of 
resistance,  the  path  of  knight  and  friar.  Just  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  we  found  our  ascetic  friend 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  holding  a  horse  for  his 
knightly  acquaintance,  on  which  w^e  saw  the 
gallant  Lord  spring,  and  after  that  they  rode 
away  together.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sire, 
and  what  I  have  said  is  true  ;  but  far  be  it  from 
me  to  make  any  accusation  against  a  knight 
w4io  can  squeeze  a  horse  to  death  between  his 
two  knees,  or  stop  a  charger  in  full  course  by 
catching  hold  of  an  iron  ring,  and  grasping  the 
beast  with  his  two  legs." 
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*•  What  have  you  to  answer,  sir  ?"  demanded 
the  King,  turning  to  Hngh. 

"  Simply  that  I  saw  a  monk  yesterday,  sire," 
repUed  the  young  nobleman,  "  and  that  he 
stayed  with  me  nearly  an  hour,  talking  much 
of  venison,  and  somewhat  of  hunting.  lie  may, 
from  his  language,  have  committed  the  crime  of 
taking  a  fat  buck  when  he  had  no  right  to  do 
so ;  but,  by  my  faith,  that  is  the  only  treason  I 
should  suspect  him  of,  and  not  one  word  did 
he  utter  in  my  presence,  either  about  risings, 
rebellions,  or  aught  else  that  could  move  your 
royal  displeasure." 

"  Ha !  what  say  you  to  this.  Sir  Guy  de 
Mnrgan  ?"  asked  the  King.  "  Tell  us,  who  is 
this  friar  ?     Is  he  a  rebel,  or  is  he  not  ?" 

"Notoriously  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Guy  de 
Marfan.  "I  found  him  with  Lemwood  and 
the  other  traitors,  to  whom  you,  sire,  sent 
me  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  come  to  comfort  them  with 
promises  of  assistance  from  the  North." 

"  But  yet  that  does  not  prove,"  said  Mor- 
timer, *'  tliat  the  Lord  Hugh  held  any  treason- 
N  3 
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able  converse  with  him.  His  business  with  that 
good  lord  might  have  been  of  a  very  simple 
kind." 

Malevolent  injustice  becomes  most  dangerous 
when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  equity ;  and  Morti- 
mer, who  knew  the  whole  that  was  to  come, 
only  assumed  the  style  of  an  impartial  judge, 
that  his  after  persecution  of  the  young  noble- 
man might  seem  dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice. 

"  It  might  have  been  so,  indeed,"  replied  Guy 
De  Margan,  "  had  it  but  been  a  visit  from  the 
friar  to  my  Lord  of  Monthermer;  but  their  setting 
forth  together  would  seem  strange ;  and  the  secrecy 
observed  in  the  monk  quitting  the  castle  first, 
and  the  knight  following  at  a  little  distance, 
renders  it  more  strange  still.  Perhaps  Lord 
Hugh  will  condescend  to  explain  why  he  went, 
and  where." 

"  Methinks,"  answered  Hugh,  ^*  that  the  ho- 
nourable spies  who  crept  after  my  footsteps  from 
the  castle  to  the  town  gate,  might  have  carried 
their  inquiries  a  little  farther,  when  they  would 
have  saved  the  necessity  of  such  questions 
here." 
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"  In  regard  to  one  point,"  said  Hugh  Fitz- 
hugh,  a  large,  burly  Norman  gendeman — "  in 
regard  to  one  point,  I,  at  least,  can  give  some 
explanation.  What  he  went  for  I  can  but  di- 
vine, but  where  he  went  I  know  right  well. 
He  rode  out  with  all  speed  to  the  forest,  for  I 
saw  him  there  with  this  same  monk  they  men- 
tion. The  truth  is,  I  had  somewhat  missed  my 
way;  and  coming  through  some  of  the  by-paths 
of  the  wood,  I  suddenly  chanced  upon  a  party 
of  five  persons  in  deep  and  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Three  of  them  had  vizards  on  their  faces, 
too,  and  the  two  that  were  unmasked  were 
Hugh  de  Monthermer  and  the  friar  w^e  have 
heard  of.  Now,  my  lord  the  King,  unless  he 
explain  that,  we  have  no  explanation  at  all.  But 
your  wisdom  will  judge." 

"  Let  him  explain,  if  he  will,"  said  the  King, 
"  or  rather,  if  he  can.  I  doubt  it  much  ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  hear." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Hugh  de  Monthermer, 
"  for  once  in  their  lives  these  noble  gentlemen 
have  told  the  truth :  I  did  go  out  after  the 
priest;  I  did  accompany  him  into  the  forest;  I 
did  meet  three  men  there — but  with  no  evil  pur- 
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pose ;  nor  did  one  word  transpire   which   any 
man  could  call  treason." 

"  Who  were  the  men  you  went  to  see  ?"  de  - 
manded  the  King. 

"  Nay,  sire,"  replied  Hugh ;  "  you  nuist  for- 
give me,  if  I  give  not  their  names.  My  accusers, 
if  they  charge  me  with  crime,  must  show  that 
I  have  heen  guilty  of  it.  Now  no  such  thing 
is  even  attempted  to  be  proved.  All  that  they 
assert  is,  that  I  spoke  with  a  friar,  rode  out  with 
a  friar,  and  was  seen  conversing  with  three  un- 
known persons  in  Sherwood.  If  this  be  held 
as  treason,  God  defend  the  innocent !" 

"  But,  my  good  lord,"  said  Mortimer,  to 
whom  the  King  turned  his  eyes,  "  it  is  shown 
that  this  friar,  who  took  you  forth  to  speak  with 
three  other  men,  is  himself  a  notorious  traitor, 
and  you  must  show  that  the  others  were  not  so 
also,  or  the  imputation  will  lie  against  you  of 
consorting  with,  and  concealing  the  counsel  of^ 
the  King's  enemies." 

"  Which  is  a  high  crime,  my  lord,"  added 
Henry,  sternly. 

Hugh  de  Monthermer  gazed  down  thought- 
fully   on    the   ground   for   a   moment,   for   he 
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found  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
much  greater  difficulty  and  danger  than  he 
iaiagined ;  but  looking  up  at  length,  he  an- 
swered, "  My  lord  the  King,  I  am  here  in  this 
presence  without  friends  or  counsellors  to  aid  or 
to  assist  me.  I  have  come  without  forethought 
or  preparation,  as  fast  as  my  horse  would  bear 
me,  to  answer  a  charge,  cunningly  contrived 
beforehand  by  my  enemies.  I  do  beseech  you, 
give  me  but  four-and-twenty  hours  to  consider 
well  how  I  ought  to  act.  If  I  may  have  any 
one  to  advise  with  me,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a 
grace  ;  but  if  not,  at  all  events  let  me  have  time 
for  thought  myself.  I  know  that  I  can  prove 
my  innocence,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  I  have  time 
to  do  it." 

"  You  shall  have  time  and  counsel  too,"  re^ 
plied  the  King,  "  but  it  shall  be  under  custody. 
My  Lord  of  Mortimer,  attach  him  in  our  name. 
Let  him  be  conveyed  to  his  chamber;  set  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  door ;  and  give  access  to 
any  one  of  his  servants,  but  not  more,  that  he 
may  have  free  leave  to  send  for  what  counsellor  he 
v>  ill ;  let  that  counsellor  visit  him ;  and  as  he  asks 
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for  four-and-twenty  hours,  bring  him  before  us 
again  at  this  same  time  to-morrow." 

The  Earl  of  Mortimer  took  a  few  steps  for- 
ward, as  if  to  attach  the  young  nobleman  for 
high  treason,  but  Hugh  de  Monthermer  bowed 
his  head,  saying,  "  I  surrender  myself  willingly, 
my  lord,  and  fixing  my  full  reliance  on  the 
King's  justice,  await  the  event  of  to-morrow 
without  fear." 

He  then  left  the  presence  under  the  custody 
of  Mortimer,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chamber 
which  he  had  occupied  since  his  arrival  at  Not- 
tingham, and  which  comprised,  as  was  usually 
the  case  with  those  assigned  to  noblemen  of 
high  rank,  a  bed-room  for  himself,  and  an  ante- 
room, across  the  entrance  of  which  one  or  two 
of  his  attendants  usually  slept,  barring  all  dan- 
gerous access  to  their  lord  during  the  night. 

Having  beckoned  some  of  the  King's  guard  as 
they  passed  along,  Mortimer  stationed  two  soldiers 
at  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and  took  measures 
for  their  regular  relief  on  the  rounds.  He  then 
entered  with  his  prisoner,  and  finding  stout 
Tom  Blawket  in  the  ante-room,  he  asked  whe-^ 
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ther  the  young  nobleman  would  choose  him  as 
the  attendant  who  was  to  be  permitted  to  wait 
upon  him,  or  would  send  for  any  other. 

"  1  should  have  asked  for  him,  my  lord,  had  I 
not  found  him  here,"  replied  Hugh.  "  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy,  however,  and  trust  that 
the  time  may  come  when,  having  proved  my 
innocence,  I  may  repay  it." 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  at  liberty,"  rejoined 
Mortimer,  with  a  dark  smile  ;  and  retiring  from 
the  chamber,  he  ordered  another  guard  to  be 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Hugh  called 
the  stout  yeoman  into  the  inner  room,  and  bade 
hitn  shut  the  door. 

"  Nay,  look  not  downcast,  Blawket,"  he  said, 
as  the  man  entered  with  a  sad  and  apprehen- 
sive look,  "  this  storm  will  soon  pass  away. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  dissipated  alread}-, 
but  that  I  was  embarrassed  by  a  matter  which 
will  be  joyful  tidings  to  you." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  good  yeoman,  "for,  since  we  have 
been   here,   I  have  heard   of  the  noble    Earl. 
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That  urchin  boy  who  served  you  some  time  at 
Hereford,  sprang  up  behind  me  one  day  when 
I  was  crossing  the  forest,  and  told  mc  all 
about  it." 

"  Well,  then,  Blawket,"  continued  Hugh, 
"  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  get  to  your  horse's  back 
with  all  speed,  and  ride  along  upon  the  east 
side  of  Sherwood,  taking  the  Southwell  road  till 
you  come  to  the  Mere  mark — a  tall  post  painted 
with  red  stripes — There  turn  into  the  wood  for 
some  five  hundred  yards,  and  sound  three  mots 
upon  your  horn.  Whoever  comes  to  you  will 
lead  3'OU  to  my  uncle.  Tell  him  I  have  been 
watched ;  that  the  man  who  passed  while  we 
were  speaking  together  yesterday  recognised 
me ;  and  combining  that  fact  with  others,  has 
given  a  face  of  truth  to  an  accusation  of  treason 
against  me.  Show  him  that  I  dare  not  say  who 
it  was  I  met,  lest  the  forest  should  be  searched 
and  his  retreat  discovered.  When  twenty-four 
hours  are  over,  however,  I  must  speak,  if  I 
would  save  my  head  from  the  axe,  for  I  see 
that  there  is  a  dark  conspiracy  against  mc,  and 
I  am  without  support.     Beseech  him  to  put  as 
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many  miles  as  may  be  between  himself  and  Not- 
tingham, ere  this  hour  to-morrow,  for  the  King's 
wrath  burns  as  fiercely  against  him  as  ever. 
Away,  good  Blawket — away  ! — Should  any  one 
stop  you,  and  ask  you  where  you  are  going,  say 
for  Master  Roger  More,  a  clerk  well  skilled  in 
the  laws,  and  lose  no  time." 

"  I  will  not  spare  the  spur,  my  lord,"  replied 
Blawket,  '^nd  withdrew,  leaving  Hugh  de  Mon- 
thermer  in  meditations,  which  were  sad  and 
gloomy,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  con- 
vince himself  that  no  real  danger  hung  over 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  wind  was  from  the  south,  sighing  softly 
through  the  trees — the  sun  had  gone  down 
about  half  an  hour — the  moon  was  rising, 
though  not  yet  visible  to  the  eye,  except  to 
the  watchers  on  castle  towers,  or  the  lonely 
shepherd  on  the  mountain.  The  night  was  as 
warm  as  midsummer,  though  the  year  had  How 
waned  far;  and  in  the  sky  there  were  none 
but  light  and  fleecy  clouds,  which  scarcely 
dimmed  the  far  twinkling  stars  as  they  shone  out 
in  the  absence  of  the  two  great  rulers  of  the 
night  and  day.  It  was  one  of  those  sweet 
evenings  which  we  would  choose  to  wander 
through  some  fair  scene  with  the  lady  that  we 
love,  looking  for  the  moon's  rising  from  be- 
hind the  old  ivy-clad  ruin,  and  re-peopling  the 
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shady  recesses  of  wood  and  dale  with  the  fairy 
beings  of  old  superstition,  though  they  have  long 
given  place  to  the  harsher  realities  of  a  state 
of  society  which  has  become,  to  use  Rosalind's 
term,  "  a  working-day  world  indeed." 

Such  was  the  night  when,  under  the  brown 
boughs  of  the  wood,  with  yellow  leaves  overhead 
and  long  fern  around,  sat  a  party  of  some  seven 
or  eight  stout  men,  dressed  in  the  green  garb 
which  we  have  already  described  in  another 
place.  Their  bows  rested  against  the  trees  close 
by,  their  swords  hung  in  the  baldrics  by  their 
side,  some  horses  were  heard  snorting  and 
champing  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  large 
wallet  lay  in  the  midst,  from  which  the  long- 
armed  dwarf,  Tangel,  was  drawing  forth  sundry 
articles  of  cold  provision,  together  with  two 
capacious  leathern  bottles  and  a  drinking  cup 
of  horn.  There  were  two  persons  there  whom 
the  reader  already  knows — the  bold  leader  of  the 
forest  outlaws,  and  the  old  Earl  of  Monther- 
mer — now,  alas  !  an  outlaw  likewise.  Though  his 
wounds  had  been  severe,  and  he  had  suffered 
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much  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  the  old 
knight's  spirit  seemed  still  unquenched.  On 
the  contrary,  indeed,  with  no  weighty  mat- 
ters pressing  on  his  mind,  with  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  others,  nay,  of  his  country  itself,  no 
longer  hanging  on  his  advice,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
load  had  been  removed  from  his  bosom  ;  and  as 
he  half  sat,  half  lay,  upon  the  turf,  he  could  jest 
with  the  men  around  him  more  lightly  than 
in  his  stately  hours  of  power  and  influence. 

"Poor  hunting,  Robin!  poor  hunting!"  he 
said.  "  Now  I  would  not  have  this  day's  sport 
recorded  against  us,  as  true  foresters,  for  very 
shame." 

"  'Tis  no  want  of  craft,  my  good  lord,"  re- 
plied Robin,  "  'tis  the  nearness  of  the  court 
which  drives  all  honest  beasts  away.  We  might 
have  had  bucks  enough,  but  that  they  are  rank 
just  now." 

"  Like  the  age,  Robin — like  the  age  !"  an- 
swered the  Earl.  "  However,  we  must  e'en 
make  the  best  of  our  fate,  and  put  in  the  bag 
what  fortune  chooses  to  send.     There  are  hares 
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enow,  and  a  fine  doe,  though  you  were  as 
tender  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  children." 

"  I  never  love  to  wing  an  arrow  at  a  doe," 
said  Robin  Hood.  "  I  know  not  why,  they  al- 
v/ays  look  to  me  like  women,  and  often  do  I 
lie  in  the  spring  time  and  see  them  trip  along 
with  their  dainty  steps,  their  graceful  heads 
moving  to  and  fro,  and  their  bright  black  eyes 
looking  as  conscious  as  a  pretty  maid's  at  a 
May-day  festival ;  and  I  think  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  the  old  story  of  men's  souls  some- 
times taking  possession  of  a  beast's  body." 

^^  Not  so  often,  Robin,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  "  as 
a  beast's  soul  taking  possession  of  a  man's  bod3% 
I  could  pick  you  out  as  goodly  a  herd  from  the 
court  of  England  as  ever  trooped  through  the 
shades  of  Sherwood,  or  were  driven  out  by  the 
piping  swineherd  to  eat  acorns  in  the  lanes  by 
Southwell." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  my  lord,"  replied 
Robin ;  "  men  will  make  beasts  of  themselves 
in  all  places,  while  the  honester  four-legged 
things  of  the  forest  seem  as  if  they  wanted  to 
get   up,  manward.     Why,  down   by  that  very 
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place,  Southwell,  there  is  a  fallow  doe  who 
knows  me  as  well  as  if  she  were  one  of  my 
band ;  she  comes  when  I  call  her,  if  she  be 
within  hearing,  and  lets  me  rub  her  long  hairy 
ears  by  the  half-hour.  Then  what  long  talks 
will  we  have  together !  I  ask  her  all  sorts 
of  questions ;  and  she  contrives  to  answer  one 
way  or  another,  till,  if  I  be  too  saucy  with 
her  about  her  antlered  loves,  she  butts  at  me 
with  her  round  hornless  head,  and  stamps  her 
tiny  foot  upon  the  ground.  You  would  say 
'twas  a  very  woman,  if  you  saw  her." 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  that  she  has  escaped  w  ithout 
an  aiTow  in  her  side,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  Nay,"  cried  Robin  ;  "  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Sherwood  or  twenty  miles  round,  who  would 
pierce  a  hole  in  her  brown  bodice  for  all  that 
he  is  worth.  Every  one  knows  Robin  Hood's 
doe  ;  and  foul  befal  him  that  hurts  her.  But 
come,  Tange],  what  hast  thou  got  there  ?  'Tis 
so  dark,  I  cannot  see." 

"  A  huge  hare  pie,"  said  Tangel,  "  and  bot- 
tles of  stuff  to  baste  it  with ;  but  the  crust's  as 
hard   as  the   sole  of  a  shoe,  and  unless   thine 
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anclace  be  somewhat  sharper  than  thy  wit,  thou 
wilt  go  without  thy  supper,  and  be  obhged  to 
take  the  testament  of  the  Scotch  tinker." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  asked  Robin. 

"  Drink  for  all,"  repHed  the  dwarf ;  "  but  I 
will  light  a  torch,  Robin,  lest  thou  shouldst 
cut  thine  invaluable  thumb,  and  spoil  thy  shoot- 
ing for  the  next  month." 

A  torch  was  soon  lighted ;  and,  seated  round 
the  great  hare  pasty,  Robin  Hood  and  his 
friends  began  their  evening  meal.  But  the 
horn  cup  had  only  gone  once  round  when  tli^ 
outlaw  held  up  his  hand,  cr^ang,  "  Silence  !" 
and  interrupting  a  burst  of  merriment  which 
one  of  Tangel's  hard  jests  upon  a  forester  oppo- 
site had  just  produced.  All  was  silent  in  a 
moment  amongst  the  little  party ;  but  no  other 
sound  reached  their  ears,  and  Robin  Hood  was 
again  resuming  the  conversation,  saying,  "  I 
thought  I  heard  a  horn,"  when  the  notes  were 
repeated,  but  it  was  still  far  in  the  distance. 

"  It  is  Yockley,  from  the  second  mere,"  said 
the  outlaw,  starting  up.  "  It  must  be  your 
nephew,  my  lord,  who  sounded  first.     I  expect 
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no  one  from  such  a  quarter  to-night  ;  but  1 
must  answer;  and  Yockley  will  bring  him 
hither." 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  horn  to  his  lips  and 
blew  a  long  blast  upon  it,  very  different  from 
that  which  they  had  just  heard,  but  well  under- 
stood by  all  the  foresters  as  indicating  where 
their  leader  was  to  be  found." 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous,  Robin  ?"  said  the  Earl. 
"  I  expect  not  my  nephew  here,  and  we  are 
but  six." 

<*  We  could  soon  call  more,"  replied  Robin  ; 
"  and  our  horses  are  near.  But  if  there  be  any 
danger  in  the  party,  Yockley  will  not  bring  them 
hither.  Now,  take  some  more  food,  my  lord, 
and  send  round  the  cup  again.  It  must  be 
the  Lord  Hugh,  escaped  from  the  revel  of  the 
castle,  to  take  a  ride  in  Sherwood  by  the  moon's 
light." 

No  more  was  said  in  reaard  to  the  sounding  of 
the  horn;  and  the  merryj est  again  went  on,  around 
the  green  table  where  their  viands  were  spread. 
The  torch,  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  shed  its 
light  upon  the  various  foccs  in  the  circle  and  upon 
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the  sylvan  repast;  and  a  song  from  one  of  the 
foresters  cheered  the  mmutes,  till,  at  length, 
again  the  horn  hastened  much  nearer,  and 
Robin  again  gave  his  accustomed  reply.  In 
about  three  minutes  more  the  forms  of  a  man 
on  horseback  and  another  on  foot  by  his  side, 
were  seen  coming  through  the  trees,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  party  round  the  torch  were 
turned  towards  them. 

"  Why,  who  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  Earl ; 
"  my  good  yeoman,  Tom  Blawket,  as  I  live  !  He 
has  found  his  old  lord  out,  even  in  Sherwood." 

The  eyes  of  Blawket  had  not  been  idle  as  he 
came  up;  and  though  the  Earl  was  no  longer  ha- 
bited as  the  high  noble  of  a  splendid  and  ostenta- 
tious age,  the  faithful  servant  singled  him  out 
instantly.  Springing  from  his  horse,  he  kissed 
his  master's  hand  with  affectionate  reverence, 
while  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye ;  but  he  could  utter 
nothing  except,  "  Oh,  my  lord  J" 

*'  Well,  Blawket,"  replied  the  Earl,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  yeoman's  shoulder,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee,  my  good  friend,  though  thy  coming 
may  be  somewhat  dangerous." 

VOL.  II.  o 
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"  I  come  not  without  cause,  my  lord/'  said 
Blawket,  "  and  sad  cause  too,  and  I  must  give 
my  message  hastily,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Your  nephew,  sir,  has  been  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  treason,  being  seen  conversing  with  three 
masked  men  in  the  forest.  He  dared  not  say 
that  one  of  them  was  yourself,  my  lord,  because 
a  price  has  been  set  upon  your  head ;  and  the 
first  word  of  your  being  near  would  send  half 
the  nobles  of  the  court  hunting  you  through 
Sherwood." 

"  Let  them  come  !"  said  Robin  Hood,  calmly ; 
"  we  would  entertain  them  well." 

"  He  refused  to  answer  their  questions,"  con- 
tinued Blawket,  "  and  has  gained  some  four  and 
twenty  hours — that  is,  till  to-morrow  at  the  hour 
of  two  or  three,  when  they  will  be  put  to  him 
again^  he,  in  the  meantime,  remaining  a  close 
prisoner.  He  therefore  prays  you,  my  lord,  to 
provide  for  your  own  safety  with  all  speed,  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  forest,  and  betaking  yourself 
to  a  distance  from  Nottingham." 

"  Where  is  the  Prince  ?"  demanded  the  old 
Earl. 
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"  He  is  gone  to  Derby,  as  I  hear,"  replied 
the  yeoman,  "  to  put  down  some  rough-handed 
clowns  amongst  the  mountains  there,  who  will 
not  beheve  that  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester 
is  dead." 

"  These  are  bad  tidings,  indeed,"  said  Robin 
Hood  ;  "  we  cannot  storm  Nottingham  Castle, 
I  fear,  and  set  him  free." 

"  Bad  tidings,  indeed,"  repeated  the  Earl ; 
"  and  I  know  not  well  whether  to  go  at  once 
to  the  King's  court  and  justify  poor  Hugh, 
or " 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,"  cried  Robin  Hood, 
"  that  mil  not  do.  I  have  always  found  it  best 
when  one  of  sound  discretion,  whom  we  love, 
beseeches  us  for  his  sake  to  do  this  or  that,  not 
to  aim  at  more  than  he  requires,  thinking  that 
we  can  better  his  advice,  but  simply  to  perform 
his  bidding  if  we  can.  Otherwise,  not  know- 
ing all  the  secret  causes  of  his  desire,  we  often 
break  his  purpose  while  we  seek  to  mend  it. 
He  asks  you  to  go,  ray  lord ;  'twere  better  to 
do  so  far.  I  wall  remain :  nay,  go  nearer  still  to 
Nottingham,  this  very  night ;  and  the  castle 
o2 
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walls  will  be  thicker  and  stronger  than  they 
ever  have  been  yet,  if  I  hear  not  all  that  takes 
place  within  them.  Nay,  more — should  danger 
threaten  the  good  young  lord,  we  will  find 
means  to  give  him  help.  Although,  as  the  old 
song  goes,  *  The  castle  walls  are  strong  and 
high,'  yet  there  are  means  of  leaping  over  them, 
if  one  have  but  a  good  will. — Fear  not,  my 
lord — fear  not !  All  that  your  nephew  asks  is 
to  be  enabled,  by  your  absence  in  some  place 
of  safety,  to  acknowledge  whom  it  was  he  met 
in  the  forest  here,  without  danger  to  yourself. 
Was  it  not  so,  Tom  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  and  he 
seemed  no  way  cast  down.  But  the  King's 
people  are  eager  enough  after  him,  that  is  clear, 
for  I  found  that  they  dogged  me  nearly  to  Lamb- 
ley  Haggard,  which  made  me  so  long,  otherwise 
I  should  have  been  down  two  hours  ago,  for  I  was 
forced  to  ride  on,  and  then  come  back  again.  I 
found  one  of  them  still  waiting  near  the  Mere  ; 
but,  as  he  was  teasing  a  pretty  boy  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  way,  I  picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
vermin,  and  so  belaboured  him  that  he  will  dog 
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no  honest  man  again  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
even  if  he  can  contrive  to  drag  his  bones  back 
to  Nottingham  to-night." 

"  Well  done,  yeoman — well  done,  Tom !"  cried 
several  voices ;  and  the  old  Earl,  who  had  been 
buried  in  thought  while  his  servant  spoke,  now 
turned  to  his  forest  companion,  saying,  "  Send 
a  quick  messenger  to  the  Prince,  Robin.  It  is 
with  him  that  Hugh's  safety  rests.  It  seems 
that  I  ought  to  go  hence,  and  therefore  I  will  do 
so  at  once ;  but  Blawket — you  speed  back  to  Lord 
Hugh,  and  tell  him,  that  if  need  be,  I  am  wil- 
ling, at  a  moment's  notice,  to  surrender  myself 
into  the  Prince's  hand — ay,  or  the  King's, 
though  that,  I  know,  were  death — for  the  few 
days  of  my  old  life  are  worth  nought  compared 
with  the  long  high  course  before  him.  Speed  you 
back,  Blawket,  at  once,  while  I  will  mount  and 
away !  Robin,  let  me  have  one  of  your  men 
with  me.  Come,  Morton  of  the  Moor,  you 
shall  show  me  the  way." 

A  few  words  more  passed  between  Robin  and 
the  Earl,  ere  the  old  nobleman  departed ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  bold  forester  turned  to 
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Blawket,  who  was  already  on  his  horse's  back,  ex- 
claiming, "  Stay,  Tom,  a  moment !  Who  was  this 
boy  you  spoke  of? — Where  have  you  left  him?" 

"  I  know  not  the  boy,"  answered  Blawket, 
"  and  I  left  him  with  one  of  your  people,  upon 
assurance  of  safety  and  of  freedom  to  come  and 
go,  for  he  was  weary  and  seemed  terrified." 

"  He  is  with  Harry  of  Mansfield,"  joined  in 
Yockley,  who  had  accompanied  the  yeoman 
thither,  "  and  we  both  promised  that  we  would 
let  him  go  when  he  liked,  for  it  was  of  being 
kept  he  seemed  most  afraid.  But  he  asked  for 
you,  Robin,  and  so  Harry  is  bringing  him  along 
down  the  vert  course  and  by  the  roe  lane." 

"  We  must  on,  and  meet  them,"  said  Robin 
Hood.  "  Go  you  back,  good  Blawket,  speedily, 
and  should  anything  new  happen,  come  again  to 
the  second  mere.  You,  Yockley,  go  on  to  the 
lodge  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  and 
bring  up  the  people  there  to  the  Royal-hart 
Pond.     Lead  on  the  horses, — I  will  afoot." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  on,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  broad  chest  and  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground.     His  countenance  was  seldom. 
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if  ever,  gloomy,  for  serenity  was  one  of  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics.  Sometimes  it  was  grave 
indeed,  and  very  often  thoughtful,  but  the 
wrinkled  frown  had  no  place  there,  and  even 
when  the  quick  burst  of  anger  crossed  it,  it 
showed  itself  only  in  the  lightning  of  the  eye 
and  the  expansion  of  the  nostril.  His  face  was 
now  anxious,  however,  and  as  he  walked  along, 
his  lips,  as  was  very  frequent  with  him,  gave 
unwitting  utterance  to  that  which  was  passing 
in  his  heart. 

"  We  must  not  let  him  perish,"  he  said.  "  I 
doubt  this  King — he  is  too  weak  to  be  honest. 
'Tis  strange  hoAv  near  the  fool  and  the  rogue  are 
akin.  Wisdom  and  goodness, — ay,  wisdom  and 
goodness, — they  are  brother  and  sister ;  the  one 
somewhat  gentler  than  the  other,  but  of  the 
same  blood." 

The  pace  of  a  thoughtful  man  is  generally 
slow,  but  it  was  not  so  with  Robin  Hood  upon 
the  present  occasion;  for  while  he  thus  meditated, 
and  murmured  broken  sentences  to  himself,  he 
strode  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  till,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
seated  with  the  Earl,  the  sound  of  voices  speak- 
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ing  met  his  ear,  and  pausing,  he  turned  to  one 
of  those  behind  hiai,  saying,  "You  must  ride 
to  Derby,  Dickon ;  seek  out  the  Prince,  say  you 
luring  him  a  message  from  the  Lord  Hugh  de 
Monthermer,  and,  when  you  see  him,  add  that  if 
he  would  save  a  friend's  hfe,  he  must  to  Not- 
tingham with  all  speed.  Take  one  of  the 
horses  as  far  as  Beeston  —  it  will  carry  you 
well  so  far ;  but  you  must  use  speed.  So,  knock 
up  the  merry  miller,  and  bid  him,  for  love  of 
Robin  Hood,  to  lend  you  his  black  mare  to 
Derby.  Away  with  you,  good  Dickon,  and 
when  in  Derby,  tell  good  Margery  Green,  of  the 
Setting  Sun,  to  send  me  what  tidings  she  has  had 
out  of  Cumberland. — Here,  bring  forward  the 
torch  ! — Now,  boy,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 
These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  shght 
youth,  dressed  in  a  page's  habit,  but  not  such  as 
we  represent — upon  the  stage  or  in  pictures —  as 
the  garb  of  a  page  of  the  middle  ages.  The  upper 
garment  which  he  wore  was  one  of  the  loose  cas- 
socks then  very  generally  in  use,  of  a  rich  purple 
cloth,  descending  considerably  below  the  knee, 
and  somewhat  longer  indeed  than  the  ordinary 
petticoat  of  the  English  peasant  girl  of  the  time. 
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From  underneath  this,  appeared  a  small  foot, 
covered  with  long-toed  riding  boots ;  and  a  green 
hood  with  a  trimming  of  grey  squirrel  fur,  clasped 
round  the  neck  with  a  gilt  fermail  or  buckle,  was 
brought  far  over  the  forehead,  concealing  the 
greater  part  of  the  face.  Over  the  right  shoul- 
der was  slung  a  belt,  holding  a  long  dagger,  un- 
derneath which  appeared  a  wallet  or  pouch  of 
velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  To  judge  from  his 
size  and  general  appearance,  the  boy  might 
be  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  apparently 
not  of  a  very  strong  and  hardy  make.  Ere  he 
answered,  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
somewhat  dazzled  it  seemed  by  the  light  of  the 
torch,  and  Robin  had  to  ask  him  again,  "  What 
want  you  with  me,  my  good  lad?" 

"I  would  speak  with  you  alone,"  said  the 
boy — "I  w^ould  speak  with  you  alone,  and  imme- 
diately; for  the  matter  is  of  life  and  death." 

Robin  Hood  took  the  torch  from  the  man 
that  held  it,  and  bade  the  rest  stai.d  back. 
Then,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  calm,  searching- 
gaze  upon  the  part  of  the  youth's  countenance 
which  was  visible  under  the  hood,  he  waited 
in  silence  to  hear  what  the   boy  had   to   say. 
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The  page  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
murmured,  "  The  Lord  Hugh  de  Mouther- 
mer " 

"  Oh,  we  know  about  him !"  cried  Robin 
Hood.  "  Stale  news,  young  gentleman,  if  that 
be  all !" 

The  boy,  who  had  seemed  at  first  abashed 
and  uncertain,  now  lifted  his  head  with  an  angry 
toss,  as  if  offended,  replying  boldly,  "  You  are 
rash  and  hasty.  Hear  before  you  answer.  Sir 
Forester.  The  news  is  not  stale,  though  you 
think  yourself  so  wise.  You  know  that  the 
Lord  Hugh  is  in  prison,  for  you  have  had  his 
man  with  you ;  but  you  know  not  that  he  is  con- 
demned to  death,  and  that  his  head  will  be  struck 
off  in  the  castleyard,  to-morrow,  at  daybreak. 
Do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  No,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  !'*  replied  Robin . 
Hood,  "  I  do  not  know  it ;  and  I  say  that  it 
shall  not  be,  if  I  have  power  to  help  it !" 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  cried  the  boy. 
"  Have  you  the  power  ?" 

"  Of  that  anon,"  replied  Robin  Hood;  "first 
show  me  that  the  tidings  are  true." 

"  There,"  said  the  page,  "  read  that,  if  thou 
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canst  read.  If  not,  I  will  for  thee  ;"  and  he  held 
out  an  open  letter  to  the  Outlaw,  who  took  it 
eagerly  fi'om  his  hand,  and  gazed  at  it  by  the 
light  of  the  torch. 

The  writing  consisted  of  two  parts,  traced  by 
different  hands,  the  latter  being  evidently  an 
answer  to  the  former,  scrawled  down  in  haste 
at  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  The  first  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  To  my  noble  and  well-beloved  Lord  the 
Earl  of  Mortimer,  greeting.  These  from 
the  humblest  and  most  devoted  of  his 
servants,  Richard  de  Ashby. 

"  If  the  time  given,  my  good  lord,  till  three 
to-morrow,  be  permitted  to  run  on,  the  game  will 
escape  us,  for  I  doubt  not  the  Prince  is  already 
informed  ;  and  be  you  sure  that  he  will  set  off 
with  all  speed,  and  if  he  arrive  in  time,  will  save 
the  criminal.  I  therefore  send  you  up  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  swear  that  he  heard  the  cri- 
minal say  to  the  monk,  as  they  passed  through 
the  gates  together,  that  out  of  De  Montfort's 
ashes  would  soon  rise  up  a  phoenix  to  destroy 
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his  enemies.  The  fellow  is  well  tutored  in  his 
tale,  so  that  you  shall  not  catch  him  tripping, 
and  I  do  beseech  you  to  make  use  of  him  before 
the  King  without  delay,  so  that,  if  possible,  there 
may  be  an  axe  between  our  enemy's  head  and 
his  body  before  noon  to-morrow.  If  the  for- 
feited estates  be  divided  between  you  and  my 
good  lord  of  Pembroke,  I  would  advise  the  one 
I  love  best  to  choose  the  northern  ones.  They 
are  worth  five  hundred  marks  a  year  more  than 
the  others." 

All  this  was  written  in  a  fine  and  clerkly 
hand,  while  the  letters  below  were  rough  and 
dashing,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  read.  The 
words,  however,  were  as  follows : — 

"  Trusty  Friend, — 

"  The  matter  is  settled.  The  King  has 
called  together  all  the  Barons  on  the  spot — 
luckily,  Gloucester  was  away,  and  Talbot's  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  rest.  He  dies  to-morrow 
at  daybreak.  I  have  the  warrant  under  the 
King's    hand.      Thanks    for    the    hint.      The 
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northern  estates  are  mine,  and  friends  shall  not 

go  unrewarded  by  yours, 

"  Mortimer." 

"  Ha !"  said  Robin  Hood,  after  he  had  read 
the  letter  and  the  reply — "  ha !  this  is  mighty 
good.  Why,  what  a  nest  of  scorpions  have  we 
here ;  and  this  is  the  court  of  England  !  Oh, 
De  Montfort !  —  noble  De  Montfort !  if  thou 
didst  want  an  advocate  to  plead  thy  cause  and 
justify  thy  holy  zeal  to  crush  the  venomous 
reptiles  that  infest  the  land,  this  paper  has  a 
tongue  that  would  convince  the  dead.  But  we 
will  see.  May  God  so  help  me,  as  I  am  at  this 
execution  to-morrow — if  we  find  not  other 
means  to  stay  it !  and  beware,  my  Lord  of 
Mortimer,  how  you  come  within  mark  of  the 
English  yew — for  thy  breast  must  be  cased  in 
steel,  indeed,  if  I  drown  not  the  peacock's  fea- 
ther in  your  heart's  black  blood  ! — Do  you  hear 
them  coming  from  the  lodge.  Miller?" 

"  Not  yet,  Robin,"  replied  the  man  to  whom 
he  spoke.  "Tom  is  upon  the  hill — he  will 
sound  his  horn." 

"  We  must  give  the  youth  warning  what  we 
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are  about  to  do,"  said  Robin  Hood,  running  his 
eye  attentively  over  the  form  of  the  page  before 
him  —  "we  must  give  him  warning. — Ha! 
Richard  de  iVshby  !  So  —  so  ! — Boy,  this  is 
news,  indeed,  you  have  brought  me.  Have  you 
aught  else  to  tell  ?" 

"  Not  now,"  answered  the  boy,  "  for  I  must 
be  back  to  Nottingham  with  all  speed,  lest  I  be 
missed.  To-morrow  will  do  for  my  other  tidings 
— I  cannot  think  he  will  be  so  hasty  there." 

"  Nay — nay,  if  thou  hast  aught  to  tell,"  ex- 
claimed Robin,  "tell  it  now.  One  never  can 
say  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise.  There  are  preci- 
pices at  every  rood  on  the  highway  of  human 
life,  over  which  our  best  intentions  fall,  and 
dash  themselves  to  pieces.  Speak  out — speak 
out !  it  will  but  take  thee  a  spare  minute." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  "  doubtless 
you  love  not  much  the  Earl  of  Ashby  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Robin  Hood,  bluffly, 
"  but  his  son  much  less." 

"  It  matters  not,"  rejoined  the  page ;  "  but  I 
tell  you  the  Earl's  life  is  in  danger  from  secret 
foes.     There  is  a  man — a  base,  bad  man — the 
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betrayer  of  all  that  trust  in  him "    The  boy 

paused,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath.  "  He 
seeks  the  Earl's  death ;  ay,  and  that  of  his  son 
also,"  he  continued,  "  in  order  that — that — 
that  he  may  wed  the  heiress  of  the  house,  and 
himself  become  its  head.  If  I  did  know  a 
friend  of  the  Earl,  I  would  beseech  him  earnestly 
to  watch  the  old  man  w^ell ;  ay,  to  watch  his 
food — to  watch  his  steps — to  have  his  wine  tried 
before  he  drinks  it  —  never  to  let  him  forth 
alone,  if  it  be  but  to  taste  the  morning  air  upon 
a  sunny  bank, — But  you  are  his  enemies." 

"Yet  we  will  act  as  friends,"  said  Robin 
Hood.  "  He  shall  have  warning,  ay,  and  assist- 
ance at  hand,  in  case  of  need. — And  now,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  and  soft  tone,  advancing  a  step, 
and  taking  the  page's  hand — "and  now  what  is 
to  become  of  thee,  poor  thing  ? — Dost  thou 
think  I  do  not  know  thee,  Kate  ?" 

She  shook  terribly,  and  cast  down  her  eyes, 
without  reply. 

"  'Tis  well,"  he  continued,  finding  that  she 
did  not  answer.  "But  listen  to  me,  Kate 
Greenly  —  listen  to  one   that   speaks  to- thee 
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kindly.  Thou  hast  done  a  good  act  this  night ; 
let  it  be  balm  to  thy  heart ;  nay,  let  it  be  more 
— let  it  be  but  as  seed  that  thou  hast  sown, 
to  bring  forth  still  more  plentiful  fruit  hereafter.^ 
Cast  off  the  villain,  whom  thy  better  nature 
hates ;  leave  him  to  the  deeds  which  will,  ere 
long,  bring  down  destruction  on  his  head ;  let 
him  receive  the  reward  of  his  own  wickedness, 

and  then " 

"  Die !"  said  Kate  Greenly — -"  there  is  nothing 
else  left  for  me  to  do.  Nay,  speak  not  of  my 
father— utter  not  his  name,  for  it  is  w^orse  than 
fire  even  to  hear  it  mentioned.  Talk  not  to  me 
of  the  cloister,  where  I  might  linger  out  long 
days  of  miserable  memory.  My  life  is  near  its 
close — my  heart  is  broken — by  my  own  act,  I 
know;  but  all  the  more  dreadful  is  the  wound. 
There  is  no  balm  that  can  heal  this — there  is  no 
time  that  can  soothe  it.  He  whom  I  trusted  is  a 
villain.  Me  he  might  have  injured,  betrayed, 
cast  off,  trampled  upon.  I  might  have  wept,  or 
raved,  and  still  lived  on;  but  to  find  him  a 
traitor — a  murderer — a  fiend — to  be  forced,  as  if 
for  my  punishment  on  earth,  to  betray  him  who 
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has  betrayed  me,  and  to  blast  his  schemes  and 
his  fame  who  has  blasted  my  name  and  my  hap- 
piness— this  is  the  cup  of  death,  I  tell  thee,  and 
a  bitter  death  it  is ! — -But  I  must  go  back  !  Thy 
people  have  promised  that  they  will  not  stay 
me,  and  I  must  go  back.  Whatever  tidings  I 
can  give,  you  shall  have ;  for  I  have  sworn  to 
unravel  the  dark  clue — to  frustrate  the  wicked 
scheme,  and  to  bring  down  upon  his  head  the 
punishment  he  merits.  God  will  give  me 
strength  to  tread  this  path  where  every  step  is 
agony ;  and,  oh !  when  it  is  done,  may  he  re- 
ceive the  broken  heart  and  penitent  spirit,  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  died  to  save  us  ! " 

"  Amen !"  said  Robin  Hood.  "  Yet  stay  a 
moment,  thou  must  have  some  one  to  guide 
thee  back  ;  thou  art  nearer  the  town  than  thou 
thinkest  for. — I  will  speak  a  word  with  thee  by 
the  way." 

END    OF   VOL.    11. 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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